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Sditorially  Speaking 


May  we  urge  our  readers  to  bethink 
themselves  actively  about  possible  con¬ 
tributions  of  material  for  publication 
in  the  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind.  This 
journal  has  the  same  reasons  for  its 
continuing  being  as  when  it  was 
founded  forty-six  years  ago.  To  quote 
from  its  first  issue  in  April,  1907:  .  . 

Especially  do  we  hope  that  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  difficulties  which  confront  us 
all,  whether  in  the  school,  the  shop, 
the  home,  or  the  community,  will  be 
considered  here,  and  that  those  who 
have  the  experience  and  expert  knowl¬ 
edge  on  these  subjects  will  give  us  the 
results  of  their  work  and  observations, 
that  all  may  benefit  thereby.  We  have 
no  theories  of  our  own  to  advocate,  no 
projects  to  exploit.  Our  only  desire  is 
to  be  of  service  to  the  great  cause  of 
helpfulness  to  the  blind.  ‘Come,  let  us 
reason  together?’  ” 

The  New  Outlook  is  the  only  journal 
of  its  kind  in  this  country.  It  serves  the 
interests  of  blind  people  through  being 
a  medium  of  expression  and  exchange 
of  information  among  workers  for  the 
blind  in  all  the  categories  of  the  work. 
If  you  are  a  worker  for  the  blind,  blind 
or  sighted,  professional  or  lay,  you  have 
a  stake  in  the  New  Outlook.  Your  par¬ 
ticular  area  in  the  general  field  should 
assume  its  rightful  place  in  the  content 
of  the  New  Outlook  like  all  others,  and 


articles  from  your  area  will  be  as  readily 
welcome  in  its  pages  as  any  others. 

Reservations  about  submitting  arti¬ 
cles  for  publication  based  on  inexperi¬ 
ence  in  writing  can  be  surmounted  by 
our  pledge  to  work  along  with  con¬ 
tributors  in  that  respect;  those  based 
on  reticence  about  voicing  opinions 
or  reporting  experiences,  expressing 
convictions  or  sharing  knowledge,  be¬ 
cause  of  honest  differences  with  con¬ 
temporaries,  need  to  be  set  aside  in  the 
interests  of  mutual  assistance  toward 
achieving  our  goals;  and  in  this  respect 
the  New  Outlook  defends  the  principle 
that  well-considered  and  temperately 
presented  opinions  are  entitled  to  be 
heard,  and  in  giving  them  a  heading 
it  pledges  to  be  governed  to  the  best 
of  its  ability  by  the  rules  of  fair  and 
equal  treatment  for  all.  The  only  limi¬ 
tations  on  the  publishing  of  articles  in 
this  journal  are  those  determined  by 
the  usual  standards  of  editorial  work 
and  of  good  publishing  practices  in 
such  a  periodical,  as  our  judgment  di¬ 
rects.  We  believe  that  uniformity  of 
viewpoints  imprisons  us  in  the  status 
quo;  reasoned  differences  bring  stimu¬ 
lation  that  leads  to  progress. 

Each  of  us  is  concerned  with  what 
others  are  doing  and  thinking  in  the 
field,  and  our  individual  efforts  are 
intertwined  with  every  other  area.  Un¬ 
derstanding  and  co-ordination  in  our 
work  as  in  other  endeavors  is  essential 
to  the  most  successful  accomplishment. 
Short  of  personal  observation  of  one 
another’s  work  the  best  continual  liai¬ 
son  is  through  these  pages. 
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Committee  Studies  Competencies 
of  Teachers  of  Blind  Children 


The  United  States  Office  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  co-operation  with  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Aid  of  Crippled  Children 
is  conducting  a  study  on  ‘  Qualifica¬ 
tions  and  Preparation  of  Teachers  of 
Exceptional  Children.”  The  plan  of 
the  study  as  announced  on  April  15, 
1952  is  as  follows:  “The  purpose  of  the 
project  is  (1)  to  examine  the  standards 
being  set  up  by  State  and  local  school 
systems  for  teachers  of  exceptional  chil¬ 
dren  and  to  get  consensus  data  con¬ 
cerning  strengths  and  weaknesses  in 
them;  (2)  to  examine  the  curricula  of 
teacher-education  institutions  prepar¬ 
ing  teachers  of  exceptional  children 
and  to  get  consensus  data  concerning 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  the 
curricula;  (3)  to  make  a  statement  of 
competencies  needed  by  teachers  of 
crippled,  blind,  partially  seeing,  deaf, 
hard  of  hearing,  speech  impaired,  deli¬ 
cate,  mentally  retarded,  emotionally 
maladjusted,  and  gifted;  (4)  to  analyze 
teacher  opinion  concerning  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  cur¬ 
ricula  and  experiences  provided  for 
professional  preparation;  and  (5)  to 
formulate  recommendations  which  will 
assist  state  and  local  leaders  in  improv¬ 
ing  personnel  and  curricula  in  colleges 
and  universities.” 

Dr.  Romaine  P.  Mackie,  Specialist, 
Schools  for  the  Physically  Handi¬ 
capped,  United  States  Office  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  is  directing  the  study.  She  has 
the  assistance  of  a  six-member  com¬ 
mittee  representing  the  teacher  train¬ 
ing  institutions  and  state  departments 
of  special  education.  has  been  esti¬ 


mated  that  before  the  study  has  been 
completed,  thousands  of  people  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  will  have  made 
some  contribution  to  the  total  project. 

The  area  committee  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  defining  compe¬ 
tencies  of  teachers  of  blind  children  is 
made  up  of  the  seven  members  shown 
in  the  frontispiece  photograph  in  this 
issue  of  the  New  Outlook.  They,  along 
with  ten  other  area  committees,  have 
been  asked  to  develop  a  set  of  state¬ 
ments  concerning  the  competencies  of 
teachers  of  exceptional  children.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  all  of  the  committee 
reports  in  the  ten  areas  of  education 
for  exceptional  children  might  chart 
the  course  for  departments  of  special 
education  as  they  develop  new  teacher 
training  courses  and  evaluate  their 
existing  programs.  This  committee  has 
been  asked  to  work  independently  of 
existing  standards  in  college  courses 
and  books  on  theory  and  practice  in 
education,  and  to  think  of  the  teachers 
of  blind  children  on  the  basis  of  their 
experience  in  teaching  these  children. 
The  findings  of  this  committee  will  be 
tested  by  teachers  in  various  localities, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  refined 
statements  will  be  valuable  to  the 
teacher  training  institutions  as  well  as 
to  the  administrators  who  work  closely 
with  the  teachers.  The  ultimate  gain 
resulting  from  this  project  should  be 
measured  in  terms  of  its  effect  upon 
blind  children.  This  is  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  to  spot-light  the  challenging 
profession  represented  by  teachers  in 
this  important  area. 
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Conference  on  Volunteer 
Activities  in  Recording  and 

Transcribing  Books  for  the  Blind 

DONALD  G.  PATTERSON 


The  first  national  conference  on 
Volunteer  Activities  in  Recording  and 
Transcribing  Books  for  the  Blind  was 
held  at  the  Library  of  Congress  on 
December  1  and  2,  1952.  Approxi¬ 
mately  125  persons,  from  12  states,  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  Canada  were 
in  attendance. 

The  objective  of  the  conference  was 
to  obtain  information  about  and  con¬ 
duct  a  forum  for  discussion  of  the  tech¬ 
niques  used  to  provide  books  for  the 
blind,  instantaneous  recording  of  books 
on  discs  and  single-copy  transcribing  of 
books  in  braille  type.  Separate  discus¬ 
sion  groups  and  panel  sessions  were 
scheduled  concurrently,  following  a 
general  session  in  the  Coolidge  Audi¬ 
torium,  Monday  morning,  December 
1,  where  the  conferees  were  welcomed 
by  Mr.  Verner  W.  Clapp,  Acting  Li¬ 
brarian  of  Congress. 

Mrs.  Sumner  Jacobs,  Volunteer 
Chairman,  Hand  Transcribing  Divi¬ 
sion,  National  Braille  Press,  Inc.,  Bos¬ 
ton,  was  chairman  of  a  panel  of  speak¬ 
ers  who  discussed  “Techniques  of  Tran¬ 
scribing  Books  for  the  Blind.”  Assisting 
her  were  Mrs.  Benjamin  Friedberger, 
Chairman,  Braille  Service,  American 
Red  Cross,  Newark,  New  Jersey,  Rev. 
John  H.  Klocke,  S.J.,  National  Director, 
Xavier  Society  for  the  Blind,  New  York, 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Knight,  Director,  New 
York  Association  for  the  Blind,  Mr. 
Bernard  Krebs,  Librarian,  New  York 
Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind,  and  Mrs. 
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Maurice  Norr,  Director,  Braille  Service, 
American  Red  Cross,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

At  the  same  hour,  Mr.  Arthur  Helms, 
Production  Director,  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  New  York, 
talked  on  “Techniques  of  Recording 
Books  for  the  Blind,”  and  illustrated 
pertinent  suggestions  as  to  the  selection 
of  volunteer  readers  by  playing  a  few 
excerpts  from  recordings  made  by  pro¬ 
fessional  readers.  Questions  were  in¬ 
vited  following  each  speaker  when  a 
spirited  and  informed  discussion  oc¬ 
curred,  and  summaries  of  the  views 
expressed  from  the  floor  were  presented 
by  the  chairmen  in  general  session. 

Other  forums  discussed  the  methods 
of  possible  improvements  of  national 
and  local  recording  and  transcribing 
agencies.  Mrs.  Walter  Price,  President, 
Volunteers  Service  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  was  chairman  of  a  group 
which  discussed  transcribing  services, 
while  Mr.  Alfred  Allen,  Assistant  Di¬ 
rector,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  New  York,  led  another 
panel  of  speakers  in  a  discussion  of  vol¬ 
unteer  recording.  Members  of  Mrs. 
Price’s  panel  were,  Mrs.  Pauline  Pack¬ 
ard,  Chairman,  Braille  Committee  of 
Passaic,  New  Jersey,  Mrs.  Jenny  Beck, 
Volunteers  Service  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  Mr.  Bernard  M.  Krebs, 
Librarian,  New  York  Guild  for  the 
Jewish  Blind  and  Mr.  Charles  Gallozzi, 
Philadelphia  Free  Library.  Mrs.  Ranald 
H.  Macdonald,  President,  National 
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Some  of  the  discussion  leaders  at  the  Conference  on  Volunteer  Activities  in  Recording 
and  Transcribing  are  shown  here.  From  left  to  right  around  the  table  beginning  in  the 
left  foreground  are  Mrs.  Walter  Price,  Mrs.  Sumner  Jacobs,  Mr.  Corbett  Reedy,  President 
of  the  National  Rehabilitation  Association,  Mr.  Donald  G.  Patterson,  Miss  Georgie  Lee 
Abel,  Mr.  Paul  J.  Langan. 


Committee  for  Recording  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  New  York,  and  Miss  Marjorie 
Postley,  Volunteers  Service  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  comprised 
Mr.  Allen’s  panel.  These  national  and 
local  volunteer  organizations  meet  spe¬ 
cial  needs  that  cannot  be  adequately 
satisfied  under  the  Government  pro¬ 
gram  of  Books  for  the  Blind,  but  which 
serve  admirably  to  implement  the  latter 
program. 

The  four  subjects  discussed  on  the 
second  morning  were  “Cataloging  and 
Circulation  Controls  of  Recorded 
Books,” — Mr.  Donald  G.  Patterson, 
Chief,  Division  for  the  Blind,  Library 
of  Congress;  “Uses  for  Recorded  Ma¬ 
terial,” — Mr.  George  F.  Meyer,  Execu¬ 
tive  Director,  New  Jersey  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind;  “Uniformity  in 
Hand-copying  of  Books  in  Braille 
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Type,”— Mr.  Paul  J.  Langan,  Super¬ 
intendent,  Kentucky  School  for  the 
Blind,  and  “Uses  for  Transcribed  Ma¬ 
terial,” — Miss  Georgie  Lee  Abel,  Edu¬ 
cational  Consultant,  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  New  York. 

Panel  speakers  with  Mr.  Meyer  were 
Miss  Elise  R.  Mueller,  Chairman  of 
Recording,  American  Red  Cross,  New¬ 
ark,  New  Jersey,  Miss  Marjorie  Postley, 
Volunteers  Service  for  the  Blind,  Inc., 
Philadelphia,  Mrs.  W.  D.  Earnest,  Jr., 
Chairman  for  Braille,  Elizabeth  d  own 
Chapter,  American  Red  Cross,  Eliza¬ 
beth,  New  Jersey,  and  Mrs.  Ranald 
H.  Macdonald,  President,  National 
Committee  for  Recording  for  the  Blind, 
New  York. 

Mr.  Langan  was  assisted  by  Mr. 
Alfred  Allen,  American  Foundation, 
Mr.  R.  W.  Beath,  Chief  Librarian,  The 
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Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Toronto,  Canada,  and  Miss  Mar¬ 
jorie  S.  Hooper,  Braille  Editor,  Ameri¬ 
can  Printing  House,  Louisville,  Mr. 
Bernard  M.  Krebs,  Librarian,  New 
York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind,  and 
Mr.  L.  W.  Rodenberg,  Illinois  School 
for  the  Blind,  Jacksonville,  Illinois. 

Speakers  with  Miss  Georgie  Lee  Abel 
were  Miss  Gretta  Griffis,  Department 
for  the  Blind,  Family  and  Child  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  and  Mr.  H.  Smith 
Shumway,  Rehabilitation  Counsellor, 
Maryland  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Service. 

On  Tuesday  afternoon  the  confer¬ 
ence  met  again  in  general  session  to 
hear  the  reports  of  the  chairmen  of  the 
morning’s  meetings  and  to  discuss  the 
problems  that  stem  from  volunteer  ac¬ 
tivities.  At  this  time  Miss  Helen  Keller, 
accompanied  by  Miss  Polly  Thomson, 
who  had  come  to  Washington  by  train 
after  their  scheduled  plane  trip  from 
New  York  was  cancelled,  brought  to 
the  conference  the  magnificent  inspira¬ 
tion  of  a  life  devoted  to  the  sightless 
people  of  the  world.  She  paid  tribute 
to  the  volunteers  for  their  part  in 
“opening  the  world  of  books”  to  the 
blind.  After  Miss  Keller’s  departure, 
the  report  of  the  Resolutions  Commit¬ 
tee  was  presented  and  the  conference 
adjourned. 

( Editor's  Note:  We  append  the  report 
of  the  Resolutions  Committee  of  the 
Conference.) 

Report  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee 

The  undersigned  members  of  the 
Resolutions  Committee  appointed  to 
serve  this  Conference  have  carefully 
noted  those  points  which  have  been 
emphasized  during  this  meeting,  and 
we  now  have  pleasure  in  presenting 
this  Report  for  the  attention  of  the 
Conference. 
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Conscious  of  this  invaluable  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  free,  open  and  informed  dis¬ 
cussion  concerned  with  the  many  prob¬ 
lems  which  stem  from  our  activities, 
and  speaking  for  all  of  you,  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  your  Committee  wish  to  extend 
our  sincere  and  grateful  appreciation 
to  Dr.  Luther  H.  Evans,  Librarian  of 
Congress,  to  Mr.  Verner  W.  Clapp, 
Chief  Assistant  Librarian,  to  Mr.  Don¬ 
ald  G.  Patterson,  Chief,  and  to  his  asso¬ 
ciates  of  the  Division  for  the  Blind,  for 
having  convened  this  gathering  and  for 
the  innumerable  courtesies  which  have 
been  extended  and  which  have  assured 
the  success  of  our  deliberation  together. 

Summarizing  now  the  views  ex¬ 
pressed  during  the  meetings  we  bring 
to  your  attention  for  consideration  the 
under-noted  resolutions: 

RESOLVED: 

1.  That  this  Conference  endorse 
Resolution  Number  9  (The  need  for  a 
central  depository  for  little  used  read¬ 
ing  material)  as  proposed  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conference,  Library  Service  for 
the  Blind  convened  at  the  Library  of 
Congress  in  November  1951. 


Washington  Evening  Star  Photo 


Miss  Keller  addressing  the  Conference  on 
December  2.  She  is  shown  here  with  Miss 
Polly  Thomson  (right)  and  Mr.  Verner  W. 
Clapp,  Acting  Librarian  of  Congress. 
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2.  That  this  Conference  endorse 
Resolution  Number  14  (The  need  for 
a  central  clearing  house  exchange 
through  which  all  embossed  or  re¬ 
corded  titles  will  be  cleared  in  advance) 
as  proposed  by  the  National  Confer¬ 
ence,  Library  Service  for  the  Blind  con¬ 
vened  at  the  Library  of  Congress  in 
November  1951  and  that  all  volunteer 
units  be  urged  to  co-operate  fully  in  an 
effort  to  assure  the  maximum  benefit 
from  such  co-operation. 


3.  That  this  Conference  endorse  a 
suggestion  that  the  Library  of  Congress 
extend  its  braille  transcription  instruc¬ 
tion  service  to  include  music  notation 
instruction,  using  the  Rodenberg  Sys¬ 
tem  as  an  instrument  for  such  instruc¬ 
tion. 

4.  That  in  so  far  as  is  practicable, 
volunteer  recording  procedures  be  di¬ 
rected  to  the  end  that  all  resulting 
recordings  can  be  played  on  the  stand¬ 
ard  talking  book  machines. 


Education  of  the  Blind  Child  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  California 

KATHRYN  HIGGINS  ENRIGHT 


This  report  was  prepared  as  part  of 
a  panel  discussion  of  Education  for  the 
Blind  at  the  California  State  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  International  Conference 
for  Exceptional  Children  in  April  1952 
at  Oakland,  California.  Those  planning 
the  program  felt  that  we  should  know 
something  about  the  classes  for  blind 
children  in  the  public  schools — where 
they  were,  how  many  children  they  ac¬ 
commodated,  approximately  what  lev¬ 
els  of  education  were  represented,  by 
whom  administered  and  how  they  op¬ 
erated. 

Upon  inquiry  from  Mr.  Charles 
Watson,  Consultant  in  Education  of 
the  Visually  Handicapped  in  the  State 
Department  of  Education  at  Sacra¬ 
mento,  I  learned  that: 

1.  There  were  already  established  pub¬ 
lic  school  classes  for  blind  children  in 
the  following  cities  in  the  state:  Long 
Beach,  Hawthorne,  Campbell,  San 
Mateo  and  San  Francisco; 

2.  Plans  were  completed  for  the  open¬ 


ing  of  classes  for  blind  children  in  Sep¬ 
tember  1952  in  the  following  cities: 
Fresno,  Temple  City  and  San  Leandro. 

Administrators  and  teachers  in  the 
various  areas  where  most  co-operative 
in  preparing  data  which  I  submit  as 
their  individual  contributions. 

Miss  June  Giddings,  Supervisor  of 
Special  Education  at  Long  Beach,  sup¬ 
plied  the  following: 

“At  the  present  time  there  are  four 
teachers  of  the  blind  and  partially 
sighted  in  the  Long  Beach  City  Schools. 
Mrs.  Nims  has  a  class  of  thirteen  at  the 
elementary  level  who  are  studying 
braille.  Mrs.  Birdsal  has  a  class  of  fif¬ 
teen  in  the  same  school,  which  is  a 
class  for  the  partially  sighted.  These 
children  are  transported  to  the  Steven¬ 
son  School  by  taxi  from  all  parts  of  the 
city.  They  spend  most  of  their  time  in 
the  regular  classes  and  have  twenty  to 
thirty  minutes  with  the  special  teacher, 
learning  to  read  and  write  braille. 
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“There  are  nine  children  at  the  jun¬ 
ior  high  school  level,  and  they  attend 
a  class  at  the  Franklin  Junior  High 
School.  There  are  seven  at  the  senior 
high  school  level  and  they  attend  Wil¬ 
son  High  School.  At  the  senior  high 
school  level  these  children  participate 
in  all  school  activities.  There  is  a  bowl¬ 
ing  team  made  up  of  the  partially 
sighted  children  and  several  play  golf. 
They  are  gathering  material  that  will 
help  them  in  going  on  to  college  or 
finding  jobs  in  the  community.  The 
teacher  of  this  high  school  class  is  espe¬ 
cially  interested  in  follow-up  work  and 
keeps  in  contact  with  her  boys  and 
girls  as  they  go  on  from  the  Long 
Beach  high  schools.” 

From  Mrs.  Mary  Lovett  at  Haw¬ 
thorne,  Los  Angeles  County,  comes  the 
following  information: 

“We  have  the  blind  and  partially 
sighted  children  in  the  same  classroom 
until  we  are  able  to  get  more  facilities. 
There  are  two  teachers  who  teach 
grades  one  through  eight.  There  are 
eighteen  children,  from  six  years  to 
thirteen  years  of  age.  The  children 
spend  approximately  half  the  time  in 
the  regular  class  and  the  remainder  in 
the  special  room  where  they  prepare 
the  lessons  for  the  regular  class. 

“We  try  to  teach  the  child  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent  and  to  take  his  place  in  a 
sighted  world.  The  child  needs  to  real¬ 
ize  that  he  can  do  most  things  that 
other  children  do,  but  sometimes  must 
do  them  in  a  different  way.  Also,  he 
needs  to  realize  there  are  some  things 
that  he  cannot  do. 

“We  try  to  show  the  older  children 
how  to  find  information  for  themselves 
and  how  to  use  materials  they  will  need 
after  they  have  finished  the  eighth 
grade.  The  children  are  taught  typing, 
braille  reading  and  writing:  as  well  as 
arithmetic  and  spelling  which  are  the 


same  as  the  regular  classroom  work.  In 
other  subjects  such  as  social  studies  and 
English  the  children  receive  their  as¬ 
signments  in  the  regular  class.  For  the 
part  they  need  help  with,  they  go  to  a 
special  room  where  that  help  is  given. 
Material  that  is  to  be  handed  in,  is 
typed  for  the  regular  classroom  teacher. 
The  children  are  required  to  do  the 
same  work  as  the  regular  class  does. 

“The  teachers  of  the  regular  class 
grades  are  very  co-operative  with  the 
special  teachers.  They  prepare  with 
the  special  teacher  the  assignments  and 
suggestions  as  to  the  way  each  child 
can  best  be  a  part  of  the  regular  class.” 

Miss  Ruth  Farley,  Principal  of  the 
Elementary  Blind  and  Sight  Saving 
School  in  Los  Angeles,  forwarded  the 
following: 

“As  of  March,  the  elementary  enroll¬ 
ment  in  Los  Angeles  City  is  177,456 
children.  We  have  forty-three  children 
enrolled  in  six  braille  classes,  seven  of 
whom  are  in  a  special  training  class. 

“Twelve  six-year-old  children,  who 
are  classified  as  blind,  all  having  less 
than  20/200  V.A.  but  who  are  still 
able  to  handle  sight  saving  material 
successfully,  are  in  a  sight-saving  class 
in  the  Thirty-second  Street  School.  This 
class  was  established  at  the  suggestion 
of  our  ophthalmologist.  Most  of  the 
children  enrolled  will  enter  braille 
classes  in  September.  Some  will  go  on 
to  sight-saving  in  another  school. 

“All  teachers  of  both  the  blind  and 
sight-saving  classes  have  had  three  or 
more  years  successful  teaching  in  regu¬ 
lar  classes  and  have  had  special  train¬ 
ing.” 

Mrs.  Florence  Gilmore,  teacher  of 
the  Santa  Clara  County  Class  for  Blind 
Children  at  Campbell,  reported: 

“This  class  is  organized  around  the 
contact  theory  .  .  .  that  is,  the  children 
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are  enrolled  in  the  regular  classes  and 
participate  in  most  of  the  learning  ex¬ 
periences  in  the  regular  room.  They 
return  to  the  special  teacher  for  an 
hour  a  day  and  any  additional  time 
when  they  cannot  benefit  from  the  les¬ 
sons  being  presented  in  the  regular 
room  or  when  they  need  any  assistance. 

“We  have  had  several  children  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  class  since  September  1951. 
They  range  from  the  second  through 
the  seventh  grade.  Though  they  are  all 
legally  blind,  three  of  the  children  use 
sight  saving  materials,  while  the  other 
four  use  the  braille  materials.  The  chil¬ 
dren  are  accepted  into  the  class  by  an 
admissions  committee  which  considers 
the  eye  factor  and  the  possibility  of  ad¬ 
justing  the  child  into  a  regular  class¬ 
room. 

“As  the  teacher  of  the  class,  I  contact 
each  regular  teacher  that  has  an  excep¬ 
tional  child  to  receive  her  assignments, 
and  through  their  information  prepare 
special  materials  and  additional  infor¬ 
mation  that  will  be  needed  by  a  child 
to  understand  the  lesson.  Each  child 
has  a  binder  note  book  in  which  assign¬ 
ments  for  the  week  or  unit  are  kept;  in 
this  way  I  can  be  assured  that  all  of  the 
assignments  are  completed  and  inform 
the  teacher  as  to  the  success  on  items 
which  are  completed  in  braille.  My  im¬ 
mediate  supervisor  is  the  principal  of 
the  school,  and  all  my  materials  are 
ordered  through  her  office. 

“We  have  found  it  beneficial  to  ar¬ 
range  discussion  meetings  which  in¬ 
clude  the  principal,  the  seven  teachers, 
and  myself  at  regular  intervals  to  dis¬ 
cuss  their  problems  and  to  clear  up  mis¬ 
understandings. 

“Our  class  began  in  September  with 
little  equipment  or  books,  and  with 
relatively  little  information  concerning 
the  children.  Since  that  time  we  have 
received  many  contributions  for  books, 
typewriters,  braille  writers  and  other 
equipment.  We  have  obtained  accurate 


eye  records  for  each  child,  made  tenta¬ 
tive  measurement  of  his  scholastic 
achievement  and  attempted  to  place 
him  where  he  is  socially  adequate. 

“The  teachers  and  children  of  this 
school  have  accepted  all  of  the  children 
with  considerable  enthusiasm.  The  nov¬ 
elty  of  having  a  blind  child  has  worn 
off,  and  more  and  more  they  are  be¬ 
coming  members  of  the  group.  They 
participate  in  the  regular  gym  classes, 
and  have  begun  to  join  the  club  groups 
that  meet  at  the  school. 

“I  hope  that  the  program  will  be  ex¬ 
tended  to  include  those  children  in 
high  school.  There  is  a  high  school 
across  the  street.  Of  course,  one  need  is 
for  brailled  texts  that  are  the  same  as 
the  ones  used  in  the  state  system. 

“Through  this  basic  plan  I  hope  that 
each  child  will  develop  enough  self- 
confidence  to  gain  pleasure  from  social 
participation,  realize  his  own  learning 
potential  and  look  upon  himself  as  a 
person  with  a  handicap,  rather  than  a 
handicapped  person." 

William  S.  Herbig,  Consultant  in 
Special  Education,  San  Mateo  County, 
supplied  the  following  information: 

“The  San  Mateo  County  class  for 
blind  children  was  established  in  Sep¬ 
tember  of  1951  at  the  Lawrence  School 
in  San  Mateo.  As  a  contact  class  it  is 
administered  by  the  county  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  blind  children  and  is  housed 
in  a  small  building  on  the  same  grounds 
as  the  Lawrence  Elementary  School,  in 
a  large  room  adjacent  to  the  San  Mateo 
County  class  for  partially  seeing  chil¬ 
dren  established  about  six  years  ago. 
The  children  are  registered  as  members 
of  an  emergency  class  and  have  all  their 
skill  subjects  with  the  special  teacher. 
All  but  two  of  the  children  are  with 
regular  classes  at  various  times  during 
the  day  for  approximately  one  hour 
during  which  time  they  participate  in 
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music,  spelling,  reading  and  physical 
education.  The  entire  class  is  invited 
occasionally  to  join  other  classes  for 
folk-dancing  and  rhythm-band  demon¬ 
strations  and  in  turn  invites  these 
classes  to  their  building  for  similar  ac¬ 
tivities.  All  the  children  are  on  the 
playgrounds  with  the  seeing  children 
during  recesses  and  they  also  use  the 
regular  lunch  facilities  (although  the 
teacher  is  expected  to  be  in  attendance 
at  all  times.)  There  are  eight  children 
in  the  class,  six  boys  and  two  girls,  and 
they  are  brought  from  all  parts  of  the 
county  by  station-wagon.  Time  involved 
in  getting  them  to  and  from  class  is 
approximately  two  hours. 

“Grade  levels  of  the  children  were 
reported  to  be  first,  second  and  fourth. 
Actually,  they  were  found  to  be  at  vari¬ 
ous  stages  of  primary  level  so  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  planned  accordingly.  Since 
this  was  the  first  year  of  the  class,  it  was 
assumed  that  as  much  time  would  be 
devoted  to  orienting  the  teachers,  see¬ 
ing  children  and  community  to  the 
presence  and  needs  of  the  blind  chil¬ 
dren  as  would  be  devoted  to  orienting 
the  blind  children  themselves  to  a  day- 
school  situation.  Hence,  a  goal  for  the 
class  might  be  stated  as  being  toward 
integration  through  a  planned  program 
of  enriching  experiences. 

“Braille  reading  and  writing  are 
taught  to  those  capable  of  using  them 
as  tools  of  learning  and  the  fourth  grade 
children  have  typing  beside  the  regular 
school  subjects  at  approximately  the 
same  level  as  the  seeing  children  in  the 
classroom.  They  go  to  daily  classes  for 
spelling,  reading  and  physical  educa¬ 
tion.  The  social  studies  unit  has  been 
centered  upon  small  animal,  bird  and 
creature  care  since  none  of  these  chil¬ 
dren  had  had  such  experience.  At  vari¬ 
ous  times  during  the  school  year,  a 
rabbit,  a  guinea-pig,  a  hen,  hamsters, 
and  fish  have  occupied  the  science  shelf 
while  a  canary  has  been  in  constant 
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attendance.  Sharing  these  treasures 
with  children  of  other  classrooms  has 
been  very  beneficial  as  a  socializing 
influence. 

“The  program  has  been  flexible  so 
that  usually  two  excursions  or  field  trips 
take  place  during  a  month  as  interests 
are  wakened  in  the  children.  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  State  College  special  education 
student  teachers  have  been  most  help¬ 
ful  on  these  excursions  to  San  Mateo 
and  San  Francisco  to  visit  pet  shops, 
cable-cars,  parks,  city  stores,  orchestra 
rehearsals,  Santa  Claus  and  small  ani¬ 
mal  zoos.  In  addition  to  the  educa¬ 
tional  value  to  the  children,  these  trips 
have  provided  unlimited  opportunity 
to  arouse  community  interest  in  the 
needs  and  potentials  of  these  little  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  themselves  members  of  the 
community  which  is  providing  their 
educational  opportunity.” 

Up  until  September  1952,  education 
for  the  blind  child  in  the  City  of  San 
Francisco  was  confined  to  the  preschool 
level  which  prepared  children  for  en¬ 
trance  into  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind  in  Berkeley.  Of  this  class  Miss 
Helen  Brown,  the  teacher  wrote: 

“The  preschool  class  for  the  blind 
in  the  San  Francisco  Public  Schools 
was  established  four  years  ago  at  the 
Sunshine  School  and  has  at  the  present 
time  seven  pupils  ranging  in  age  from 
three  years  to  nine  years.  Several  of  the 
children  are  multiple  handicapped  and 
three  of  the  seven  are  partially  sighted. 
Of  the  range  of  mentality,  there  is,  of 
course,  no  adequate  method  of  meas¬ 
urement  but  by  achievement  standards, 
they  rate  from  one  and  one-half  years 
to  about  seven  years.  Only  one  of  the 
seven  is  ready  for  braille.  That  child 
is  seven  years  old  and  the  best  adjusted 
in  the  class.  The  aim  of  this  teacher  is 
the  same  as  that  of  any  kindergarten 
teacher  in  a  regular  public  school 
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kindergarten  for  sighted  children,  i.e., 
to  give  a  daily  program  of  enjoyable, 
enriching  experiences  with  increasing 
participation  by  each  child  and  to  give 
the  necessary  training  each  one  needs 
to  become  an  independent  self-respect¬ 
ing  little  individual  insofar  as  his  capa¬ 
bilities  will  allow.” 

Mrs.  Katherine  Sutter,  Supervisor 
of  Special  Education  in  San  Francisco, 
reported  a  new  class  for  blind  children 
of  school  age  being  established  in  the 
Sherman  School  of  that  city  as  of  Sep¬ 
tember  1952.  It  is  a  contact  class  for 
children  of  grade  levels  one  through  six 
which  this  year  will  be  composed  of 
seven  children,  in  grades  one  and  two. 
Mrs.  Laura  C.  Warmoth  is  the  teacher. 

Information  from  other  areas  where 
new  classes  are  being  established  in 
September  1952  has  been  reported  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Alexander  Smith,  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  the  Department  of  Education  in 
San  Leandro,  announced  the  opening 
of  that  area’s  first  class  for  blind  chil¬ 
dren  beginning  September  1952.  It  is  an 
integrated  class  for  children  of  grade 
levels  one  through  six  and  the  enroll¬ 
ment  was  closed  after  ten  children  were 
registered.  Miss  Angela  Bourne  has 
been  employed  as  teacher. 

Mr.  Edwin  C.  Kratt,  Superintendent 
of  Schools  of  Fresno,  wrote: 

“At  the  present  time  I  can  only  give 
you  a  brief  report.  The  class  is  estab¬ 
lished  for  Fresno  City  and  County 
blind  children  between  the  age  of  five 
and  thirteen  years.  Ten  youngsters  are 
signed  up  at  present.  We  have  em¬ 
ployed  Robert  A.  Bowers,  a  graduate 
of  San  Franciso  State  College  and  cre- 
dentialed  in  this  field,  as  the  teacher. 
This  class  is  a  joint  venture  of  the 
Fresno  City  and  County  School  De¬ 


partments,  although  it  will  be  adminis¬ 
tered  by  the  Fresno  City  Schools.” 

Mr.  H.  B.  Beckner,  District  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools  in  Temple  City, 
wrote  of  their  class: 

“For  the  first  time  in  the  San  Gabriel 
Valley  area,  a  class  to  serve  children 
with  severe  visual  handicaps  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  Temple  City  September  1951. 
There  are  many  school  districts  of  vary¬ 
ing  size  in  this  area,  none  of  which 
could  alone  establish  special  classes  for 
the  several  types  of  physically  handi¬ 
capped  children.  But  such  classes  have 
been  set  up  co-operatively  with  one  dis¬ 
trict  establishing  one  such  class  and 
serving  others  on  a  transfer  basis.  In 
this  respect,  it  is  quite  unique.  Pupils 
are  brought  to  school  by  taxi.  Our  own 
district  established  such  a  class  for  the 
visually  handicapped. 

“Last  year  twelve  children  were 
served  by  one  teacher,  Miss  Christine 
Smith.  Several  of  these,  however  have 
such  serious  visual  defects  that  begin¬ 
ning  braille  training  is  necessary. 
Accordingly  this  September  another 
teacher,  Mrs.  Marguerite  McCaffrey, 
is  being  added  to  the  program.  She  is 
taking  training  for  the  instruction  of 
the  blind,  and  we  expect  to  serve  about 
twenty  children  this  coming  year  with 
approximately  half  of  these  receiving 
beginning  training  in  braille.  These 
children  range  from  kindergarten 
through  the  sixth  grade.  All  children 
served  have  been  carefully  screened 
according  to  state  standards  and  certi¬ 
fied  by  an  inter-district  committee  on 
special  education  which  has  been  serv¬ 
ing  in  such  capacity  for  some  time. 
Much  special  equipment  has  been  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  program  by  gifts  from 
various  clubs  and  service  organizations. 
We  feel  that  it  has  been  successful  far 
beyond  our  hopes  in  the  short  time  it 
has  been  in  operation.” 
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A  National  Program  for  Research 
and  Training  in  the  Neurological 
and  Sensory  Disorders 


Editor’s  Note:  Among  the  several  National 
Institutes  of  Health  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  Federal  Security  Agency,  is  the 
National  Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases 
and  Blindness  (NINDB).  The  National 
Committee  for  Research  in  Neurological 
Disorders  has  prepared  a  fact  sheet  describ¬ 
ing  the  program  and  needs  of  the  above- 
named  Institute.  Those  parts  of  the  fact 
sheet  that  are  pertinent  to  our  special  in¬ 
terests  are  here  reproduced.  The  field  of 
work  for  the  blind  is  represented  in  the 
membership  on  the  council  of  the  NINDB 
by  Mr.  M.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 

When  and  if  the  National  Institute  of 
Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness  gets 
the  operating  grants  from  Congress  which 
it  needs  in  order  to  conduct  its  research, 
its  activities  will  constitute  a  factor  of  con¬ 
siderable  import  in  the  total  effort  of  work 
for  the  blind. 

The  headquarters  of  the  National  Insti¬ 
tutes  of  Health  is  Bethesda,  Maryland. 

Introduction 

The  broad  concept  of  a  group  of 
neurological  and  sensory  disorders  * 
constituting  a  major  health  problem  in 
the  United  States  is  unfamiliar  to  many. 
While  most  of  us  think  of  the  various 
types  of  cancer  as  simply  being  “cancer” 
and  the  various  types  of  heart  diseases 
simply  as  “heart  diseases”,  the  various 
types  of  neurological  and  sensory  dis¬ 
orders — whether  poliomyelitis,  cerebral 
palsy,  multiple  sclerosis,  epilepsy,  mus¬ 
cular  dystrophy  or  many  disorders  of 

*  Disorders  of  the  special  senses,  particularly 
sight  and  hearing. 
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the  eye  and  ear — seem  each  to  consti¬ 
tute  a  separate  problem  in  themselves. 
In  fact  this  is  not  so;  as  the  problems  of 
heart  disease  are  linked  to  the  entire 
circulatory  system,  so  all  disorders  of 
the  nervous  system  are  referable  to  a 
single  organ,  the  brain;  or  its  impor¬ 
tant  appendages:  the  spinal  cord,  the 
nerves,  and  the  sensory  receptors  which 
provide  us  with  the  power  of  sight  and 
hearing. 

As  a  distinct  group  of  disorders  the 
neurological  and  sensory  diseases  do 
create  an  extremely  serious  public 
health  problem.  They  affect  approxi¬ 
mately  20  million  persons  in  the  United 
States  alone,  of  whom  at  least  half  en¬ 
dure  gravely  disabling  conditions. 
While  only  the  third  cause  of  death 
(after  heart  disease  and  cancer),  no 
other  group  of  disorders  causes  such 
permanent  crippling,  and  this  crippling 
is  usually  so  severe  as  to  cause  profound 
psychological,  social  and  economic  dis¬ 
location  for  the  individual  sufferer.  No 
other  group  receives  so  little  medical 
and  research  attention,  yet  no  other 
major  group  of  disorders  represents 
such  an  economic  loss  to  the  nation.  .  .  . 

For  example,  welfare  and  medical 
aid  to  the  blind  amounts  to  $125,- 
000,000  yearly,  and  this  figure  does  not 
include  wage  and  manpower  losses  due 
to  limited  physical  mobility.  We  may 
arrive  at  some  concept  of  these  costs, 
however,  if  we  consider  known  losses 
incurred  by  another  neurological  prob¬ 
lem — head  injury.  Some  200,000  per¬ 
sons  are  absent  from  full  employment 
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every  day  of  every  year  as  a  result 
of  head  injuries  alone — a  loss  of  416,- 
000,000  man  hours  of  work  and  a  loss 
of  $624,000,000  in  wages.  If  we  consider 
that  there  are  260,000  totally  blind  in 
the  United  States  and  1,000,000  blind 
in  one  eye,  then  our  losses  have  cer¬ 
tainly  doubled.  If  we  consider  as  well 
.  .  .  many  other  disorders,  the  total 
must  be  staggering.  While  rehabilita¬ 
tion  can  restore  some  of  these  sufferers 
so  as  to  permit  best  use  of  their  re¬ 
maining  physical  assets,  only  a  fraction 
of  this  damaged  population  can  now 
receive  such  treatment,  and,  of  course, 
rehabilitation  may  permit  only  a  par¬ 
tial  or  limited  recovery  of  economic 
self-sufficiency.  Needless  to  say,  the  men 
who  suffer  these  disturbances  cannot 
carry  arms  in  the  nation’s  defense. 

The  volume  of  medical  research  de¬ 
voted  to  these  problems  has  not  been 
commensurate  with  their  seriousness  as 
medical,  social  or  economic  problems. 
Of  the  33  million  dollars  which  was 
devoted  to  all  medical  research  grants 
as  recorded  in  1951,  less  than  3  million 
was  allocated  by  all  agencies,  public 
and  private,  for  investigations  of  neuro¬ 
logical  and  sensory  disturbances — ex¬ 
cepting  poliomyelitis.  While  $125,000,- 
000  was  being  spent  for  aid  to  the 
blind,  less  than  $500,000  was  spent  for 
research  into  the  cure  and  prevention  of 
this  condition.  For  disorders  causing 
deafness,  less  than  $100,000  was  spent 
for  research,  though  at  the  same  time 
over  $2,000,000  was  being  spent  for 
hearing  aids. 

That  research  has  not  been  pressed 
more  vigorously  has  been  due  to  sev¬ 
eral  factors:  the  complexity  of  the  cen¬ 
tral  nervous  system  so  that  until  very 
recently  research  progress  has  been  dis- 
couragingly  slow;  and  the  reluctance  of 
the  crippled  patient  to  press  for  aid 
where  his  disease  for  centuries  has 
been  synonymous  with  embarrassment, 
shame  and  hopelessness.  The  failure  of 


support  for  a  strong  research  attack 
has  also  been  responsible  for  the 
stunted  growth  of  clinical  neurology, 
and  the  present  time  finds  the  country 
endangered  by  the  lack  of  medical  men 
skilled  in  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  the  neurological  disorders.  This  situ¬ 
ation  has  showed  signs  of  changing 
within  the  past  decade.  .  .  . 

As  a  result  of  investigations  and  de¬ 
velopments,  interest  in  both  clinical 
and  basic  research  in  the  neurological 
and  sensory  disorders  has  been  aroused. 

.  .  .  Behind  this  interest  of  medical 
leaders  and  educators  is  the  gathering 
pressure  of  millions  of  sufferers  who 
have  come  to  learn  that  their  disorder 
need  not  be  hopeless,  that  useful  treat¬ 
ment  through  rehabilitation  can  be¬ 
come  available  now,  and  that  through 
research  more  useful  treatments  and 
cures  can  be  achieved. 

Establishment  of  the  NINDB 

This  rising  tide  of  public  interest  in 
the  neurological  and  sensory  disorders 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness 
in  the  summer  of  1950  under  Public 
Law  692  (81st  Congress).  Prior  to  its 
establishment,  Congress  had  received 
more  than  a  dozen  proposals  to  estab¬ 
lish  distinct  and  separate  institutes  for 
several  of  the  separate  disease  entities 
with  which  the  National  Institute  of 
Neurological  Diseases  and  Blindness  is 
now  concerned.  With  the  passage  of 
Public  Law  692,  the  hopes  of  all  volun¬ 
tary  health  agencies  working  in  the 
field  of  the  neurological  and  sensory 
disorders,  the  hopes  of  millions  of  suf¬ 
ferers  who  had  looked  forward  to  an 
organized  attack  on  their  diseases  finally 
became  realized. 

This  legislation  seemed  to  meet  all 
the  needs  for  a  thorough  challenge  of 
the  neurological  and  sensory  disorders. 
It  empowered  the  Institute  through 
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the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  conduct  research  in 
these  fields;  to  support  such  research 
at  non-federal  institutions;  and  it  em¬ 
powered  the  Institute  to  support  train¬ 
ing  relating  to  the  cause,  prevention 
and  methods  of  diagnosis  and  treat¬ 
ment  of  these  disorders. 

Such  powers,  in  fact,  have  been 
granted  more  in  theory  than  in  actu¬ 
ality.  .  .  .  Funds  granted  by  Congress 
have  been  inadequate,  and  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  now  two  years  old,  stands  in  a 
crucial  position.  As  the  first  organized 
effort  in  this  country  to  mount  an  at¬ 
tack  on  neurological  and  sensory  dis¬ 
orders,  it  has  become  for  many  sufferers 
a  symbol  of  hope;  that  hope  now  threat¬ 
ens  to  die.  For  the  medical  schools,  for 
the  basic  medical  sciences,  the  Institute 
is  the  focal  point  for  the  development 
of  a  national  research  and  training  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  diseases  of  the  nervous 
and  sensory  systems.  It  is  upon  these 
groups  that  the  success  of  any  medical 
program  must  depend;  and  if  support 
from  the  Institute  is  not  available  or  is 
withdrawn,  the  progress  of  medical 
healing  in  this  field,  so  well  begun,  will 
be  delayed  for  years.  .  .  . 

Research  Fellowships * 

The  problem  of  research  manpower 
is  a  central  one  for  both  neurological 
and  ophthalmological  research.  How 
serious  it  is  may  be  exemplified  by  the 
present  situation  in  eye  research.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Dr.  V.  Everett  Kinsey,  one 
of  the  leading  ophthalmological  investi¬ 
gators  in  the  country,  there  are  just 

*  The  research  fellowships  program  of  the 
NINDB,  like  similar  programs  of  the  other 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  is  maintained 
to  help  promising  students  in  scientific  re¬ 
search  continue  their  development  and  thereby 
ensure  the  nation  a  continuing  supply  of  medi¬ 
cal  research  manpower  in  both  peace  and  war. 
Stipends  are  as  follows:  $1600  a  year  to  those 
working  for  their  doctorates;  $3000  yearly  for 
postdoctorates  (most  awards  are  in  this  cate¬ 
gory)  and  higher  stipends  for  special  fellows. 


three  investigators  with  a  specialized 
background  capable  of  studying  glau¬ 
coma  or  the  major  physiological  proc¬ 
esses  in  the  eye  which  might  lead  to 
successful  therapy  of  this  disorder.  Yet 
glaucoma  is  the  chief  cause  of  irre¬ 
versible  blindness  in  individuals  past 
middle  life.  Again,  writes  Dr.  Kinsey, 
there  are  only  two  mature  biochemists 
in  the  country  who  are  devoting  their 
energies  to  all  ocular  problems. 

To  increase  this  body  of  research 
manpower  and  to  maintain  the  flow  of 
trained  research  personnel  into  the 
neurological  and  ophthalmological 
sciences  would  require,  on  the  basis  of 
need,  $350,000  a  year.  At  the  present 
time,  the  Institute  is  able  to  award 
fifteen  fellowships  at  a  total  cost  of 
$51,400.  These  fellowships  are  awarded 
to  approximately  one  out  of  four  appli¬ 
cants,  the  most  promising  in  the  field. 
Even  on  this  selective  basis,  the  Insti¬ 
tute  has  on  hand  enough  approved 
applications  so  that  $350,000  may  be 
immediately  devoted  to  the  support  of 
the  investigators  of  tomorrow. 

Training  Grants 

At  the  present  time,  the  Institute  has 
no  funds  whatsoever  to  grant  to  medi¬ 
cal  schools  so  as  to  permit  the  needed 
expansion  or  initiation  of  training  pro¬ 
grams  to  develop  teachers  in  neurology 
and  ophthalmology. 

This  is  a  double  problem  for  the  na¬ 
tion’s  welfare  in  terms  of  both  research 
and  treatment.  For  research  it  means 
that  where  important  findings  have 
been  made  in  the  laboratory,  a  signifi¬ 
cant  delay  of  months  and  years  will 
have  to  occur  before  these  findings  are 
tested  adequately  in  the  clinic  to  prove 
their  efficacy  or  lack  of  adequacy  in  the 
treatment  of  human  sufferers.  These 
delays  have  already  occurred  for  lack 
of  available  clinical  neurologists  who 
can  make  such  investigations.  Where 
they  are  made,  moreover,  there  is  con- 
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siderable  delay  in  communicating  the 
results  to  those  physicians  who  have  the 
opportunity  to  use  them.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  newer  drugs  for  the  control  of 
epileptic  seizures  for  example,  were 
made  as  early  as  1938,  but  even  today 
only  20  percent  of  the  nation’s  epi¬ 
leptics  obtain  these  newer  modes  of 
treatment.  Again,  it  was  in  1950  that 
the  first  announcement  was  made  that 
a  new  agent  had  been  found  which 
could  regenerate  damaged  nerve  tissue 
in  animals;  but  to  this  date,  not  enough 
clinical  evidence  has  yet  been  assem¬ 
bled  to  determine  whether  this  impor¬ 
tant  finding  is  applicable  to  humans.  . .  . 

The  funds  needed  for  the  support  of 
training  in  neurology  and  ophthalmol¬ 
ogy  in  the  country’s  medical  schools  can 
be  determined  by  requests  for  aid  from 
the  schools  themselves.  .  .  .  The  total 
needs  for  departments  of  ophthalmol¬ 
ogy  amounts  to  $500,000. 

Clinical  Fellowships  and  Traineeships 

Concurrent  with  the  need  to  develop 
teaching  facilities  at  the  nation’s  medi¬ 
cal  schools  is  the  necessity  for  provid¬ 
ing  stipends  for  those  physicians  and 
other  medical  personnel  who  wish  train¬ 
ing  in  neurology,  ophthalmology  and 
rehabilitation.  Such  funds  are  necessary 
to  aid  those  medically  talented  persons 
who  cannot  afford  by  themselves  to 
spend  the  long  years  required  for  train¬ 
ing  in  the  medical  specialties.  ...  To 
support  trainees  in  ophthalmology  and 
rehabilitation  would  cost  approximately 
$550,000. 

Blindness 

In  the  sensory  disorders,  the  most 
urgent  problems  at  the  present  time 
concern  the  adaptation  of  the  patient 
to  his  disorder.  There  is,  for  example, 
no  center  in  the  United  States  where 
thoroughgoing  study  is  being  made  of 
the  application  of  the  latest  rehabilita¬ 


tion  techniques  to  the  blind.  More  than 
any  other  problem,  rehabilitation  for 
the  blind  has  been  in  the  hands  of  a 
wide  number  of  organizations,  each 
with  a  different  concept  of  the  potential 
of  the  sightless  and  the  best  manner  of 
realizing  that  potential.  That  such  a 
center  is  needed  to  establish  common 
evaluative  methods  of  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  potential,  to  standardize  the  vari¬ 
ous  stages  of  rehabilitative  procedure 
in  terms  of  that  potential  and  with  a 
realistic  regard  for  employment  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  social  activities,  has  long 
been  recognized  as  one  of  the  major 
moves  in  the  program  to  make  the 
blind  more  self-sufficient  both  socially 
and  economically. 

Intramural  Research 

The  research  program  of  the  NINDB 
itself  will  be  unique  in  the  history  of 
neurological  and  ophthalmological  re¬ 
search.  The  opening  of  the  Clinical 
Center  in  the  spring  of  1953  will  pro¬ 
vide  the  Institute  with  the  nation’s 
first  opportunity  for  organized  collab¬ 
oration  of  basic  and  clinical  research 
into  the  disorders  of  the  central  nervous 
system.  This  opportunity,  whereby  lab¬ 
oratory  investigations  on  a  disease  and 
clinical  investigations  on  the  patients 
suffering  the  disease  can  be  coordinated 
towards  the  more  rapid  development 
of  methods  of  diagnosis  and  treatment, 
has  provoked  this  comment  from  one 
great  investigator:  “This  will  be  the 
greatest  research  center  of  its  kind  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen.”  This  opinion, 
shared  by  many  investigators,  has  al¬ 
ready  brought  to  the  Institute  some  of 
the  leading  scientists  in  the  field. 

Under  the  1953  budget  the  potential 
of  this  research  program  can  be  scarcely 
realized.  Of  the  nine  basic  research  lab¬ 
oratories  proposed  for  the  Institute’s 
research  program,  none  can  be  com¬ 
pletely  staffed  or  equipped  and  less 
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than  one-quarter  of  the  major  projects 
proposed  can  be  initiated.  The  staffing 
in  ciinicai  research  foilows  the  same 
bare  pattern,  limiting  the  number  of 
in-  and  out-patients  who  can  be  studied 
and  eliminating  the  establishment  of 
the  sorely-needed  research  rehabilita¬ 
tion  clinic. 

To  take  advantage  of  the  unique  op¬ 
portunities  which  the  Institute  has  in 
this  field,  in  particular  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  research  abilities  which  have 
associated  themselves  with  this  pro¬ 
gram,  would  demand  a  budget  of  $2, 
000,000 — this  sum  by  no  means  encom¬ 
passing  all  the  needs  which  will  arise 
when  the  program  is  fully  under  way 
as  planned. 


Conclusions 

...  In  conclusion,  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Research  in  the  Neurological 
and  Sensory  Disorders  would  like  to 
emphasize  two  points. 

— A  program  of  the  size  concerned 
can  only  be  achieved  at  this  time 
through  the  Federal  Government — 
though  it  is  expected,  as  has  been  true 
in  the  fields  of  cancer,  heart  disease 
and  mental  health,  that  with  govern¬ 
mental  encouragement,  stimulation  of 
funds  for  these  purposes  from  private 
sources  will  be  substantially  increased. 

— A  vast  majority  of  the  funds  ap¬ 
propriated  for  the  Institute  are  devoted 
to  research  and  training  in  non-federal 
institutions. 


Appointments 


The  appointment  of  Mrs.  Frances 
M.  Gale  to  the  position  of  Assistant 
Librarian  has  been  announced  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
Mrs.  Gale  who  assumed  her  duties  on 
January  5,  1953,  succeeds  Miss  Diva 
Agostinelli  who  left  the  Foundation  to 
resume  her  college  studies  preparatory 
to  receiving  her  Ph.D.  degree.  Mrs. 
Gale’s  activities  under  the  Professional 
Services  Division  of  the  Foundation 
will  encompass  the  usual  library  rou¬ 
tines  in  addition  to  specific  responsi¬ 
bilities  for  certain  features  of  the  li¬ 
brary’s  activities,  which  have  not  yet 
been  detailed.  It  is  also  anticipated  that 
Mrs.  Gale’s  eventual  familiarity  with 
the  work  will  result  in  her  active  par¬ 
ticipation  soon  in  a  complete  study  to 
interpret  the  overall  information  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  Foundation. 

In  addition  to  receiving  her  B.A. 


from  New  Jersey  State  Teachers  Col¬ 
lege  of  Montclair  and  her  M.A.  from 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  Mrs.  Gale  has  also  completed  spe¬ 
cialized  courses  at  the  University  of 
Maine  and  School  of  Library  Service, 
Columbia  University.  Prior  to  an  as¬ 
sistant  librarianship  with  Sperry  Gyro¬ 
scope  Co.,  Mrs.  Gale  served  with  the 
WAVES  as  Aerology  Instructor  from 

1943  to  1947- 

Credit  to  Winfield  Rumsey 

Mr.  Douglas  C.  MacFarland,  who  sent 
us  the  article  in  the  November  issue 
entitled  “An  Exploratory  Study  Com¬ 
paring  the  Maze  Learning  Ability  of 
Blind  and  Sighted  Students,’’  calls  our 
attention  to  an  oversight  in  not  credit¬ 
ing  Mr.  Winfield  Rumsey,  Supervisor 
of  Vocational  Guidance,  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
with  co-authorship  of  the  article.  Mr. 
MacFarland  had  Mr.  Rumsey’s  collab¬ 
oration  in  some  of  the  original  experi¬ 
mentation  on  which  the  article  was 
based. 
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The  Scope  and  Limitations 
of  the  Rehabilitation 

Center  for  the  Adult  Blind 

WILLIAM  L.  DAUTERMAN 


In  defining  the  scope  of  the  Kansas 
Rehabilitation  Center  for  the  Adult 
Blind,  the  composition  of  the  staff  and 
the  physical  equipment  with  which  it 
has  to  work  are  important  factors.  At 
the  present  time,  there  are  six  staff 
members  who  work  with  the  clients 
directly.  The  Chief  Instructor  has  the 
responsibility  for  planning  and  super¬ 
vising  the  overall  operation.  He  acts 
within  the  broad  authority  granted  by 
the  Director  of  the  Division  of  Services 
for  the  Blind,  of  which  the  Center  is 
one  section.  The  Chief  Instructor  super¬ 
vises  the  Center  personnel,  organizes 
the  clients’  activities,  functions  as  a 
counselor,  and  instructs  in  the  areas  of 
braille,  travel  training,  occupational 
information,  and  related  subjects  under 
the  general  title  of  meeting  the  needs 
of  daily  living. 

The  Industrial  Arts  instructor  has 
major  responsibility  for  work  perform¬ 
ance  testing.  He  arranges  for  and  super¬ 
vises  job  tryouts  which  are  short-term 
experimental  placements  in  the  com¬ 
munity.  He  instructs  in  general  shop 
subjects,  occupational  information,  and 
physical  education.  In  addition,  he  has 
full  responsibility  for  weekly  field  trips 
and  one  evening  of  recreation. 

The  Occupational  Therapist  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  planning  and  executing 
instruction  in  practical  handcrafts, 
scriptwriting,  and  typewriting.  She, 
along  with  all  other  full  time  staff 


members,  gives  considerable  attention 
to  working  out  individual  problems 
with  clients  on  matters  of  personal 
grooming.  She  also  prepares  and  de¬ 
livers  a  series  of  lectures  from  the 
woman’s  point  of  view  covering  the 
general  subject  of  meeting  the  needs 
of  daily  living.  It  is  her  responsibility 
for  planning  and  supervising  recrea¬ 
tion  during  two  evenings  each  week.  At 
the  present  time,  she  is  residing  at  the 
dormitory  and  carrying  on  some  of  the 
instructional  activities  at  that  location. 
The  therapeutic  aspects  of  her  work 
are  at  all  times  present  and  appropri¬ 
ately  administered  with  the  guidance 
of  the  prescription  of  the  Consulting 
Psychiatrist. 

The  Dormitory  Housemother  man¬ 
ages  the  operation  of  the  plant  and 
supervises  the  clients'  activities  during 
the  time  they  spend  there.  She  too  has 
instructional  responsibilities  in  the  area 
of  meeting  the  needs  of  daily  living. 
Since  these  needs  are  either  taken  care 
of  or  neglected  during  the  time  the 
client  is  at  the  dormitory,  this  staff 
member  is  a  key  person  whose  influ¬ 
ence  cannot  be  underestimated. 

The  Consulting  Psychologist  spends 
one  day  each  week  at  the  Center.  He 
may  administer  tests  which  he  feels 
will  yield  pertinent  information  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  testing  done  by  other  staff 
members.  He  will  evaluate  all  testing 
and  write  a  psychological  report  con- 
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cerning  each  client.  He  may  be  re¬ 
quested  to  function  as  a  counselor  in 
specific  cases  where  his  particular  train¬ 
ing  and  ability  is  thought  to  be  re¬ 
quired. 

The  Consulting  Psychiatrist  spends 
one  evening  a  week  at  the  Center.  He 
conducts  a  group  discussion.  He  will 
interview  each  client  at  least  once  and 
may,  at  his  own  discretion,  have  further 
interviews  with  individuals  if  in  his 
judgment  it  is  deemed  advisable.  The 
group  discussions  are  designed  to  be 
therapeutic  through  their  facilitation 
of  emotional  communication.  The  pri¬ 
vate  interview  yields  an  assessment  of 
the  individual’s  personality  and  po¬ 
tential  for  adjustment.  The  subsequent 
interviews  may  be  of  a  superficial  thera¬ 
peutic  nature. 

Although  the  specific  duties  and  re¬ 
sponsibilities  for  each  worker  at  the 
Center  vary  in  detail,  they  do  have  a 
common  set  of  interests,  objectives,  and 
methods  of  procedure.  The  purpose 
for  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
the  Center  is  basically  two  fold:  (1) 
personality  and  vocational  diagnosis, 
and  (2)  training  in  adjustment  to  suc¬ 
cessful  living  as  a  blind  person.  These 
objectives  can  be  most  nearly  obtained 
through  the  establishment  of  an  en¬ 
vironment  which  is  calculated  to  foster 
the  development  of  vocational  poten¬ 
tial,  personal  insight,  and  social  ade¬ 
quacy.  The  staff  has  common  responsi¬ 
bility  for  promulgating  client  inde¬ 
pendence  and  initiative  by  establishing 
helpful,  but  not  dependent,  relation¬ 
ships.  Attitudes  toward  clients,  teach¬ 
ing  methods,  and  methods  of  explora¬ 
tion  are  all  designed  to  create  a  climate 
which  will  encourage  the  client  to  ex¬ 
pand  his  interests,  utilize  his  talents, 
and  increase  his  contact  with  and 
knowledge  of  the  physical  and  social 
environment. 

The  physical  plant  consists  of  seven 


workrooms  devoted  entirely  to  the 
above  mentioned  purposes.  In  addition, 
parts  of  two  adjoining  rooms  are  used 
for  special  education,  and  special  pro¬ 
duction  work  performance  tests.  The 
rooms  are  utilized  somewhat  as  follows: 
office  purposes,  study  rooms,  general 
work  performance  testing,  woodwork¬ 
ing,  occupational  therapy  shop,  and  the 
central  lounge  which  accommodates 
recreational  activities. 

At  present  the  dormitory  facility, 
1401  Topeka  Boulevard,  is  an  old  resi¬ 
dence  which  meets  our  needs  adequately 
for  a  very  limited  number  of  clients. 
We  anticipate  the  construction  of  the 
new  dormitory  adjacent  to  the  existing 
Center  Building  in  the  near  future. 
This  facility  will  enable  us  to  more 
than  double  our  capacity  and  to  afford 
a  wider  variety  of  training  opportuni¬ 
ties. 

Now  that  we  have  described  briefly 
the  personnel  and  plant  utilized  by  the 
Center,  it  seems  advisable  to  review  the 
specific  purposes  toward  which  we  put 
the  organization  to  work.  We  know 
that  no  statement  of  goals  made  today 
will  seem  adequate  when  reviewed  in 
the  light  of  future  experience.  As  the 
infantile  steps  of  this  organization 
taken  four  years  ago  now  seem  inade¬ 
quate,  we  hope  that  research  and  prac¬ 
tice  will  make  obsolete  the  best  methods 
and  the  most  lofty  goals  of  today.  Since 
we  do  not  have  a  class  system  and 
since  each  client  is  considered  on  the 
basis  of  his  individual  problems  and 
the  best  methods  for  their  solution, 
the  staff  at  the  Center  uses  as  its  meas¬ 
ure  of  achievement  the  degree  of  ful¬ 
fillment  of  the  following  general  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  operation: 

1.  To  give  psychological  and  stand¬ 
ardized  manipulative  tests. 

2.  To  assess  sensory  acuity,  ability  to 
judge  attributes  of  the  physical  environ¬ 
ment,  dexterity  of  fingers  and  hands, 
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work  tolerance,  and  co-ordination  of 
the  body  members. 

3.  To  give  a  number  of  job  tryouts 
and  to  appraise  the  type  of  activity  in 
which  the  individual  has  a  predomi¬ 
nant  interest. 

4.  To  appraise  travel  ability,  social 
skills,  and  personal  grooming  habits. 

5.  By  living  with  and  observing  the 
client  to  discover  his  personality  struc¬ 
ture  and  the  areas  within  this  structure 
where  there  may  be  a  likelihood  of  in¬ 
security  and  adjustment  difficulty. 

6.  To  help  the  individual  to  know 
himself  better. 

7.  To  give  the  client  an  opportunity 
to  understand  more  about  his  physical 
handicap  and  problems  related  to  it 
and  the  ways  with  which  to  cope  with 
these  problems. 

8.  Occupational  information  and 
counseling. 

9.  Training  in  travel,  crafts,  braille, 
typewriting,  handwriting,  etiquette, 
grooming,  and  generally  to  supply  the 
individual  with  the  help  needed  to 
making  a  satisfactory  adjustment  to 
eventual  job  training  or  placement. 

10.  To  have  lectures,  group  discus¬ 
sions,  field  trips,  physical  recondition¬ 
ing,  and  recreational  activities  planned 
to  aid  the  client  in  his  adjustment  and 
to  provide  a  pleasant  and  stimulating 
supplement  to  his  everyday  work  activi¬ 
ties. 

11.  To  make  daily  observations  of  the 
client,  discuss  and  plan  his  curriculum 
while  at  the  Center,  and  at  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  his  stay  to  provide  the  client 
with  some  description  of  our  findings 
and  his  progress  and  to  plan  with  him 
the  next  steps  after  leaving  the  Center. 

Let  us  for  the  moment  turn  our  at¬ 
tention  to  the  rehabilitation  centers  for 
the  blind  in  general,  rather  than  the 
Kansas  Center  specifically.  Let  us,  as 
rehabilitation  workers,  think  of  centers 
as  having  some  definite  contribution 


to  make  to  the  employment  objective 
which  must  inevitably  be  the  goal  of 
each  rehabilitation  center. 

Before  we  try  to  specify  the  contribu¬ 
tions  rehabilitation  centers  can  make 
to  the  employment  objective,  perhaps 
it  would  be  well  to  define  what  we 
mean  by  rehabilitation  center.  At  the 
present  time  the  existing  rehabilita¬ 
tion  centers  differ  notably  in  several 
important  characteristics.  They  range 
from  very  large  to  very  small,  from  full 
time  to  part  time  operations,  from  ex¬ 
tension  work  of  schools  for  the  blind, 
and  to  units  offering  special  services  to 
adults  only.  In  addition  to  these  gen¬ 
eral  differences,  there  are  innumerable 
less  significant  points  of  divergence, 
which  are  equally  important. 

Nevertheless,  we  all  expect  certain 
minimum  services  and  benefits  to  be 
available  to  clients  upon  attendance  at 
a  rehabilitation  center.  Perhaps  we  can 
agree  upon  some  minimum  standards 
to  be  achieved  by  each  center  offering 
adjustment  services  defined  as  follows: 

A.  A  diagnostic  facility  wherein  the 
total  person  is  tested,  observed,  and 
evaluated  using  the  techniques  of  social 
work,  psychology,  psychiatry,  physical 
medicine,  occupational  therapy,  recrea¬ 
tion,  education,  business,  and  industry, 
so  that  the  client  and  worker  will  know 
and  understand  the  existing  potential 
for  a  satisfactory  adjustment  to  living. 

B.  A  training  facility  offering  in¬ 
struction  in  special  skills  useful  to  the 
blind — grooming,  travel,  communica¬ 
tion,  the  correct  use  of  common  hand- 
tools  and  special  tools  and  aids  for  the 
blind,  occupational  information,  and 
social  skills.  Briefly,  to  give  instruction 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  daily  living 
without  the  convenience  of  sight. 

C.  A  place  wherein  the  physical  and 
social  environment  constitute  an  opti¬ 
mum  climate  for  the  facilitating  of  ad¬ 
justment  to  life  with  impaired  vision 
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or  without  sight,  through  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  one’s  physical,  emo¬ 
tional,  and  intellectual  capacities. 

D.  The  acquisition  of  new  skills,  the 
development  of  insight,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  independence,  the  stimulation 
of  physical  reconditioning,  the  accelera¬ 
tion  of  acceptance  of  blindness,  and  the 
adjustment  to  the  concept  of  self  as  a 
blind  person  are  specifics  with  which 
the  center  can  assist  in  the  maturation 
of  the  new  personality  requiring  re¬ 
organization  around  the  physical  fact 
of  blindness  and  the  psychological 
depth  of  the  self-concept  as  a  sighted 
person. 

The  vocational  counselor  may  look 
to  the  rehabilitation  center  for  more 
complete  diagnostic  information  than 
he  is  able  to  obtain  in  the  field.  Living 
with  a  client  for  a  period  of  weeks  or 
months  gives  the  center  staff  a  better 
opportunity  to  observe  behavior  and 
to  detect  the  presence  of  all  kinds  of 
abnormalities.  With  the  aid  of  their 
professional  consultants,  deviations  can 
be  investigated,  defined,  and  frequently 
remedied.  The  investigation  of  devia¬ 
tions  is  a  part  of  the  exploratory  proc¬ 
ess  through  which  the  center  will  ac¬ 
cumulate  a  knowledge  of  the  client’s 
limitations  and  his  capacities.  The  de¬ 
fining  of  these  areas  of  performance 
will  form  the  basis  for  planning  reme¬ 
dial  work  in  physical  restoration,  pre- 
vocational  training,  and  vocational 
training  or  an  employment  objective. 
Although  several  components  of  the 
client’s  personality  will  not  be  modi¬ 
fied  by  his  experience  at  the  center,  at 
least  the  employment  counselor  will 
have  specific  information  concerning 
assets  and  liabilities  as  they  are  related 
to  fitness  for  employment.  Since  the 
rehabilitation  center  is  not  a  vocational 
school,  adjustment  training  or  prevo- 
cational  training  is  their  contribution 
to  preparation  for  employment.  The 


terminology  correctly  implies  a  ten¬ 
dency  on  the  part  of  blind  people  to 
need  help  in  adjusting  to  life  without 
sight.  The  placement  counselor  and 
the  client  may  reasonably  expect  the 
best  center  to  assist  in  making  the  very 
best  adjustment  that  is  possible  for 
each  individual.  Before  employment 
can  be  considered  as  a  feasible  objec¬ 
tive,  the  client  must  have  learned  to 
know  himself  as  a  blind  person  with 
certain  limitations  and  with  many  ca¬ 
pacities.  In  addition  to  assisting  in  the 
formulation  of  a  realistic  self-concept, 
the  rehabilitation  center  must  actually 
give  instruction  in  techniques  designed 
to  enable  blind  people  to  meet  the 
needs  of  daily  living.  Personal  hygiene 
and  grooming  are  the  first  basic  steps 
in  learning  to  take  care  of  one’s  own 
needs  and  meet  social  requirements. 
Acceptable  methods  of  eating  and 
standard  procedures  for  handling  social 
situations  are  probably  next  in  im¬ 
portance.  The  rehabilitation  center  can 
also  develop  the  ability  to  get  along 
with  fellow  workers  on  the  job.  Many 
blind  people  do  need  guidance  and 
practice  in  learning  to  maintain  a  give 
and  take  relationship  with  supervisors 
and  equals  as  opposed  to  a  habitual  role 
of  dependency.  When  adjustment  is 
achieved  the  resistance  to  authority 
and  unnecessary  aggressive  behavior  is 
not  present.  Briefly  then,  the  adjust¬ 
ment  center  can  contribute  to  the  em¬ 
ployment  objective  through  improving 
social  skills  of  the  client. 

Specific  training  is  available  to  en¬ 
able  the  client  to  meet  his  travel  needs. 
The  rehabilitation  center  will  strive  to 
develop  travel  ability  in  each  client  to 
the  extent  that  the  clients  are  able, 
within  a  wide  margin  of  safety.  No 
predetermined  level  of  performance 
can  be  established  which  all  clients 
must  achieve.  The  client’s  motivation, 
his  fears,  his  sensory  equipment,  his 
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alertness,  and  his  practical  need  for 
independent  mobility  are  all  factors 
which  determine  the  amount  of  train¬ 
ing  offered  and  the  level  of  achieve¬ 
ment  to  be  desired.  In  some  cases  it 
will  not  include  the  ability  to  go  from 
the  home  to  the  job  alone.  In  other 
cases  the  objective  may  be  independent 
mobility  whenever  and  wherever  cir¬ 
cumstances  demand.  The  minimum 
requirement  is  probably  that  the  client 
have  the  ability  to  enlist  aid  when 
necessary  and  that  he  can  get  to  and 
from  the  job  promptly  without  im¬ 
position. 

Communicative  skills  such  as  braille, 
typewriting,  and  handwriting  also  may 
be  an  important  contribution  to  the 
employment  objective.  These  skills  are 
usually  offered  in  the  center  to  those 
who  can  benefit  from  instruction  and 
to  those  who  are  sufficiently  motivated 
to  pursue  the  development  of  skill  in 
any  line. 

For  many,  initial  contact  with  hand 
and  power  tools  is  at  a  rehabilitation 
center.  Although  time  does  usually  not 
permit  the  acquisition  of  saleable  skills, 
a  basic  knowledge  of  the  use  and  care 
of  such  equipment  is  thought  to  be 
invaluable  in  preparation  for  training 
and  employment.  It  is  hoped  that 

clients  so  introduced  to  basic  tools  and 
equipment  will  pursue  the  use  thereof 
in  meeting  some  of  their  own  needs 
around  the  home  as  well  as  adding  to 
their  fund  of  occupational  information. 

In  summary,  the  contribution  of  the 
rehabilitation  center  to  the  employ¬ 

ment  objective  is  in  developing  basic 
skills  in  the  client,  in  making  him 

aware  of  the  possibilities  for  full  life 
as  a  blind  person,  in  reactivating  him 
physically,  and  generally  bringing  him 
up  to  the  best  possible  condition  for 
employment.  Concurrently  with  the 

development  of  the  client,  the  diagnos¬ 
tic  procedures  point  up  vocational  areas 


of  promise  and  provide  a  scientific 
foundation  for  vocational  planning. 

We  have  dealt  at  length  with  the 
scope  of  the  rehabilitation  center.  Now 
let  us  briefly  review  the  inherent  limi¬ 
tations  of  the  center  as  we  know  it. 

1.  The  distance  between  a  client  and 
a  center  is  an  important  factor  which 
too  often  enters  into  the  client’s  and 
the  rehabilitation  worker’s  thinking 
when  planning  for  diagnosis  and  pre- 
vocational  training.  We  realize  that 
clients  frequently  hesitate  to  embark 
on  an  adventure  which  will  entail 
spending  several  months  far  from  home. 
This  limitation  cannot  feasibly  be  over¬ 
come  through  the  establishment  of 
small  and  inadequately  staffed  local 
organizations. 

2.  In  spite  of  our  efforts  to  be  realis¬ 
tic,  rehabilitation  centers  have  accumu¬ 
lated  a  kind  of  halo,  manifested  by 
thinking  which  leads  to  the  belief  that 
centers  can  be  “all  things  to  all  people.” 
For  example,  while  center  reports  are 
compiled  on  the  basis  of  the  best  availa¬ 
ble  findings,  their  prognostications  can¬ 
not  be  infallible  so  long  as  the  human 
element  exists  and  the  client  exercises 
his  democratic  right  to  freedom  of  ac¬ 
tion. 

3.  There  are  certain  factors  over 
which  the  center  and  rehabilitation 
workers  alike  have  very  little  control. 
Among  these  are  heredity,  ingrained 
cultural  backgrounds,  irremovable  so¬ 
cial  situations,  organic  pathology,  and 
psychotic  pathology. 

4.  The  limitations  offered  by  the 
available  time  of  the  professional  staff, 
the  time  the  client  can  afford  to  remain 
at  the  center,  and  the  ever  present 
factor  of  cost  are  self-evident  and  con¬ 
stitute  limitations  with  which  we  are 
all  personally  familiar. 

In  conclusion,  the  rehabilitation  cen¬ 
ter  has  certain  services  available  to 
clients  and  workers  of  agencies  devoted 
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to  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind.  It  is, 
therefore,  incumbent  upon  the  respon¬ 
sible  agency  to  be  advised  of  the  kinds 
of  services  available,  to  make  an  in¬ 
telligent  decision  as  to  their  utilization, 
and  to  insure  the  investment  in  such 
services  through  frequent  field  contacts 
with  the  client  who  has  been  to  the 
center  in  order  that  recommendations 


may  be  carried  out  as  they  are  tound 
to  be  feasible  and  to  afford  the  client 
continuing  counseling  services.  Reha¬ 
bilitation  center  workers  are  well  aware 
that  their  efforts  do  not  constitute  an 
end  in  themselves,  but  that  continuous 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  field  worker 
is  inevitably  necessary  if  long-range  ob¬ 
jectives  are  to  be  accomplished. 


“The  Responsibilities  of  a  Critic” : 

A  REJOINDER 


This  rejoinder  has  been  prompted  by 
the  editorial  article  on  “The  Responsi¬ 
bilities  of  a  Critic”  which  appeared  in 
the  September  1952  issue  of  The  Nexv 
Outlook  for  the  Blind.  The  article 
raises  a  number  of  questions  concern¬ 
ing  the  function  of  criticism  and  inter¬ 
group  relations  which  are  of  serious 
importance  for  all  who  are  engaged  in 
the  field  of  work  with  the  blind. 

Unfortunately,  the  Outlook  editorial 
only  suggests  these  questions — it  makes 
no  attempt  to  answer  them.  Beyond  a 
few  words  of  approval  for  “construc¬ 
tive”  criticism  and  disapproval  for  “ex¬ 
cessive”  criticism,  the  text  does  not 
pursue  the  theme  promised  by  its  title. 
However,  there  is  implicit  throughout 
the  editorial  a  quite  unmistakable  view 
both  of  what  criticism  should  be  and 
what  it  should  not  be.  It  is  with  this 
outlook,  and  its  meaning  for  the  blind, 
that  the  following  remarks  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

In  brief,  the  view  advanced  by  the 
editorial  is  that  the  first  responsibility 
of  a  critic  is  to  be  conciliatory:  that  it 
is  the  manner  of  the  critic,  not  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  his  criticism  which  principally 
determines  its  value.  This  is  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  belief,  maintained  by 
the  present  writer,  that  the  first  respon¬ 
sibility  of  a  critic  is  to  tell  the  truth — 
that  he  should  be  judged  primarily  by 


his  text,  not  his  pretext;  and  that  where 
the  chips  may  fall  is  of  only  secondary 
concern.  The  difference  between  these 
viewpoints  is  significant  enough  in  it¬ 
self;  but  it  is  still  more  significant  in 
its  suggestion  of  a  profound  divergence 
of  approach  to  problems  of  the  blind 
which  finds  expression  both  on  the 
practical  level  of  strategy  and  tactics 
and  on  the  theoretical  level  of  insight 
and  outlook. 

The  editorial,  which  must  be  taken 
as  representative  of  the  New  Outlook , 
constitutes  a  critique  of  a  paper  de¬ 
livered  by  the  present  writer  before  a 
recent  convention  of  the  AAWB,  in 
which  an  attempt  was  made  to  identify 
and  illuminate  certain  areas  of  conflict 
between  organizations  of  the  blind  and 
organizations  for  the  blind.  In  the 
course  of  the  address  a  number  of  criti¬ 
cal  statements  were  made  bearing  on 
the  activities  of  agencies  for  the  blind 
and  various  individuals  within  these 
agencies.  It  was  emphasized  that  the 
criticisms  were  voiced  without  malice 
or  personal  satisfaction,  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  (apparently  not  unanimously 
shared)  that  “unmitigated  candour  be¬ 
tween  us,  rather  than  amiable  plati¬ 
tude,  is  a  prerequisite  to  progress.” 

It  is  noteworthy  that  no  one  of  the 
criticisms  contained  in  the  paper  is  re¬ 
futed  or  even  challenged  by  the  edi- 
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torial  on  '‘The  Responsibilities  of  a 
Critic.”  It  is  indeed  conceded  that  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  blind  have  been  guilty  of 
the  charges  specified;  and  still  more 
surprisingly  it  is  declared:  “nor  can 
we  (nor  should  we)  take  up  here  the 
answers  one  by  one  to  the  long  list  of 
specific  criticisms.”  Confronted  with 
the  question  “what  is  the  truth?”  the 
editorialist,  like  Pontius  Pilate,  cannot 
stay  for  an  answer. 

But  while  there  is  no  reply  to  the 
criticism,  there  is  a  reply — quite  a 
lengthy  one — to  the  critic.  The  reply  is 
in  effect  that  the  critic  may  be  right, 
but  that  he  has  the  wrong  attitude — an 
attitude  which  is  “suggestive  of  ani¬ 
mosity  rather  than  conciliation.”  Much 
editorial  space  is  devoted  to  the  lack 
of  “courtesy”  on  the  part  of  the  speaker 
in  taking  more  time  than  was  allotted; 
and  in  turn  is  said  to  reflect  a  “lack  of 
objectivity”  in  his  treatment  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  (Apparently  the  quality  of  an  argu¬ 
ment  is  to  be  measured  in  inverse  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  quantity.)  Even  the  choice 
of  a  title,  it  is  alleged,  “betrayed  a  feel¬ 
ing”  of  conflict  and  unfriendliness  to¬ 
ward  agencies  for  the  blind.  This  is 
the  whole  reply  to  the  detailed  criti¬ 
cism  and  analysis  of  the  AAWB  paper: 
a  reply  which  is  blatantly  and  totally 
ad  hominem,  concerned  exclusively 
with  the  attitude  and  personal  motives 
of  the  speaker.  The  value  of  this  ap¬ 
proach  as  criticism  could  not  be  better 
stated  than  in  the  words  of  the  editorial 
itself:  “.  .  .  justifiable  doubts  must  arise 
in  any  objective  mind  when  criticism  of 
personal  motives  assumes  the  propor¬ 
tion  exhibited.  .  .  .” 

By  example,  then,  as  well  as  by  as¬ 
sertion,  the  Outlook  editorial  advances 
the  view  that  the  preeminent  function 
of  a  critic  is  to  conciliate,  not  to  seek 
the  truth  uncompromisingly.  By  this 
test  the  critic  must  look  past  every 
dereliction,  remembering  that  “social 


consciousness  historically  has  had  a  slow 
development.”  He  must  not  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  those  who  commit  “sins  of  com¬ 
mission  and  omission,”  for  “these  sins 
are  a  part  of  all  human  enterprise.”  He 
must  disregard  all  prejudicial  and 
wrong-headed  statements  expressed  in 
the  past,  however  recently,  because  they 
might  “in  the  normal  course  of  prog¬ 
ress  and  experience  have  changed  by 
now.”  In  short,  the  role  of  the  critic  is 
not  to  criticize  but  to  apologize. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  many  mem¬ 
bers  of  either  the  American  Foundation 
or  the  National  Federation  share  this 
view  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  critic. 
True  conciliation,  of  course,  is  not 
synonymous  with  appeasement,  nor  can 
honest  differences  between  groups  be 
resolved  through  a  brave  show  of  mu¬ 
tual  admiration.  Americans  should 
know  by  now  the  limitations  of  the 
art  of  compromise,  although  perhaps 
its  boundaries  have  not  always  been 
clear.  Over  a  century  ago  Lord  Morley 
found  it  necessary  to  write  a  book  in 
order  to  clarify  “the  limits  that  are  set 
by  sound  reason  to  the  practice  of  the 
various  arts  of  accommodation,  econ¬ 
omy,  management,  conformity,  or  com¬ 
promise.”  Surely  recent  history  has 
tragically  confirmed  this  insight  that 
genuine  conciliation  is  never  attained 
through  accommodation  or  appease¬ 
ment,  by  the  abandonment  of  truth  to 
expediency  or  the  sacrifice  of  principle 
to  convenience.  To  quote  the  opening 
sentences  of  the  AAWB  paper,  “un¬ 
mitigated  candour  ...  is  a  prerequisite 
to  progress.  If  we  are  eventually  to 
reconcile  the  differences  between  us, 
we  must  begin  by  clarifying  them.” 
And  at  the  close,  having  sought  only 
to  clarify  them,  the  paper  emphasized 
again  that  the  organized  blind  stand 
ready  and  eager  to  co-operate  with  all 
who  are  genuinely  interested  in  their 
welfare — and  in  particular  with  estab- 
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lished  organizations  for  the  blind. 

Putting  aside  the  issue  of  the  truth, 
let  us  abide  by  the  judgment  expressed 
in  the  Outlook  editorial:  “Our  concern 
then  is  whether  or  not  the  attitude 
which  one  cannot  escape  in  this  paper 
is  conducive  to  a  better  future  for  the 
blind.”  Let  us  leave  it  to  the  blind 
themselves,  in  company  with  all  those 
sincerely  concerned  with  their  welfare, 
to  decide  which  of  these  alternative  at¬ 
titudes  is  more  conducive  to  future 
progress:  an  attitude  of  apology  and 
acquiescence  in  the  misconceptions  and 
misdeeds,  the  opportune  stereotypes 
and  restrictive  practices,  which  are  ad¬ 
mitted  to  exist  and  which  if  left  un¬ 
challenged  must  detain  the  blind  for¬ 
ever  in  protective  custody;  or  an  at¬ 
titude  of  unyielding  insistence  upon 
the  adoption  of  a  consistent  and  pro¬ 
gressive  philosophy  by  all  who  work 
with  the  blind:  a  philosophy  conceived 
in  the  recognition  of  their  normality 
and  dedicated  to  the  ideal  of  their 
equality. 

Moreover,  is  there  not  here  also  an 
issue  of  the  integrity  of  The  New  Out¬ 
look  for  the  Blind  as  a  self-avowed  pro¬ 
fessional  journal?  It  has  published  edi¬ 
torial  criticism  of  a  paper  and  a  move¬ 
ment.  The  criticism,  in  the  opinion  of 


the  author  of  the  paper  and  the  elected 
head  of  the  movement,  is  of  such  a 
character  as  to  malign  the  author  ad 
hominem  and  to  misrepresent  the 
movement.  The  paper  is  a  sociological 
study  of  the  main  characteristics  of 
public  and  private  agencies  for  the 
blind  as  they  have  been  revealed  his¬ 
torically  and  contemporaneously.  It  is 
so  objective  as  to  produce  complete, 
substantiating  evidence  for  each  major 
point  of  the  analysis.  Should  not  the 
Outlook ,  if  it  is  to  be  anything  more 
than  the  mere  house  organ  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  or 
the  quiescent  tool  of  the  entrenched 
agencies,  publish  the  paper  so  sub¬ 
jected  to  editorial  animadversion  in  its 
entirety?  Objection  to  such  publication 
on  the  ground  of  the  paper’s  length  are 
not  valid.  It  could  easily  be  divided 
into  two  parts  for  publication  in  two 
issues  of  the  Outlook  and  each  part 
would  not  be  longer  than  many  articles 
published  in  that  journal. 

— Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek,  President , 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind 

( Our  responsibility  to  utilize  our 
limited  space  the  best  we  can  precludes 
our  granting  the  request  in  Dr.  ten- 
Broek’s  last  paragraph. — Ed.) 


SIGHTED  OR  BLIND? 


Dear  Editor, 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would 
kindly  allow  some  space  for  the  following 
lines,  for  the  sake  of  authenticity. 

I  have  just  finished  reading  the  book 
entitled  “Journey  Into  Light”  by  Ishbel 
Ross — an  informative  and  comprehensive 
history  of  famous  blind  people,  published 
by  Appleton,  Century  Crofts  Inc.,  New 
York,  1951.  I  was  much  surprised  to  read 


on  page  29  (inkprint)  the  misleading  in¬ 
formation  that  the  Medieval  Hebrew  poet 
Yehuda  Halevi  was  blind.  According  to  all 
available  records,  he  was  a  sighted  person, 
and  I  wonder  from  what  source  the  author 
got  that  misleading  information. 

Respectfully  yours, 
Eliezer  Katz 
788  Riverside  Drive 
New  York  32,  N.  Y. 

Dec.  29,  1952 
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The  Social  Needs  of  Blind 
Youth  in  a  Seeing  World 


HALVDAN  KARTERUD 


When  educating  blind  youth,  it  is  of 
fundamental  importance  to  study  each 
individual  case  as  thoroughly  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Just  like  the  seeing,  blind  indi¬ 
viduals  are  equipped  very  differently 
both  physically  and  intellectually. 
Therefore  the  educator  should  avoid 
to  treat  them  collectively.  He  should 
try  and  help  each  pupil  to  overcome 
his  special  difficulties  and  also  to  dis¬ 
cover  and  evolve  his  special  talents. 

It  is  hard  to  teach  blind  youth  never 
to  neglect  the  great  importance  of  nor¬ 
mal  behavior.  Owing  to  their  sightless¬ 
ness  their  power  of  sound  imitation  is 
very  restricted,  and  because  they  can¬ 
not  fully  observe  the  unattractiveness 
of  abnormal  gestures,  etc.,  they  often 
simply  do  not  realize  that  “blindisms” 
and  other  bad  manners  cause  dishar¬ 
mony  in  the  seeing  world.  Therefore 
the  educator  must  be  on  his  guard  every 
day  and  never  tire  of  teaching  thor¬ 
oughly  and  repeatedly  details  of  every 
kind  relating  to  good  behavior. 

A  very  effective  means  to  this  end  is 
the  amateur  production  of  suitable 
plays.  That  kind  of  instruction  strongly 
appeals  to  the  imagination  of  the 
pupils,  and  the  teacher — the  regisseur 
— will  get  hundreds  of  educational 
chances  of  every  kind.  In  a  pleasant 
way  he  will  be  able  to  cultivate  the 
voices  and  speech  of  his  “actors”,  and 
also  their  literary  taste  and  understand¬ 
ing.  Their  manners  and  positions  will 
be  corrected,  their  power  of  orientation 
and  freedom  of  movement  will  be  de¬ 
veloped,  and  they  will  feel  happy  and 
confident. 


Good  instruction  in  dancing  is  also 
highly  recommended  as  a  means  of 
social  education. 

Because  there  are  a  thousand  seeing 
persons  to  one  blind,  a  blind  youth 
will  always  appear  to  be  somehow  un¬ 
usual  in  the  seeing  world.  When  a 
sighted  man  happens  to  meet  him,  he 
will  generally  pity  him,  or  he  will  feel 
embarrassed,  and  does  not  know  how 
to  conduct  himself.  Blind  youth  should 
be  taught  how  to  stand  such  daily 
trials.  They  should  not  isolate  them¬ 
selves  and  brusquely  refuse  unneeded 
help,  which  is  very  often  offered  them 
by  well-meaning  people.  They  should 
stop  unpleasant  questions  by  taking 
the  initiative  themselves  and  trying  to 
make  useful  contacts  in  a  natural  way. 

Blind  youth  should  keep  in  mind 
that  in  a  modern  society  all  human 
beings  are  dependent  upon  each  other. 
But  they  should  also  realize  that  owing 
to  their  special  handicap  they  will  al¬ 
ways  be  in  need  of  more  everyday 
assistance  than  the  average  person. 
They  should  therefore  endeavor  to 
qualify  themselves  for  being  able  to 
give  a  little  more  than  the  average. 
They  should  try  and  meet  every  situa¬ 
tion  in  good  spirits  and  do  their  best 
to  encourage  the  people  around  them. 
Then  the  seeing  will  find  them  attrac¬ 
tive  and  will  gladly  render  them  the 
services  they  need  without  any  bitter 
taste  of  pity. 

The  importance  of  stimulating  and 
teaching  blind  youth  to  find  their  way 
as  far  as  possible  without  guides  is  very 
great.  It  will  strengthen  their  self- 
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reliance  and  well-being  to  know  that 
they  are  able  to  go  where  and  when 
they  like,  within  certain  limits.  When 
going  alone  to  shops,  offices,  restaurants, 
etc.  they  will  much  easier  make  a  lot 
of  valuable  personal  contacts,  and  the 
seeing  will  be  impressed  with  their 
courage  and  abilities.  The  danger  of 
accidents  is  less  than  generally  believed. 
Blind  persons  are  accustomed  to  take 
care  wherever  they  go.  They  will  rather 
ask  for  assistance  when  needed,  than 
run  the  risk  of  being  injured. 

Blind  youth  should  be  given  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  associate  with  seeing  youth 
and  to  make  lasting  friendships  outside 
the  residential  schools.  If  possible,  they 
should  also  take  part  in  club  work  to¬ 
gether  with  seeing  youth,  according  to 
their  individual  interests.  They  may 
for  instance  be  members  of  singing 
societies,  music  bands,  chess  clubs,  row¬ 
ing  clubs  and  so  on.  Their  seeing 
friends  will  keep  them  closer  to  the  see¬ 
ing  world  and  introduce  them  into  cir¬ 
cles  correspondent  to  their  education. 

Blind  youth  should  be  stimulated  to 
develop  special  interests  and  hobbies. 
Even  a  pupil  of  inferior  intelligence 
may  have  some  special  talents  which, 
when  cultivated,  may  be  of  considerable 
value  to  himself  and  to  the  people 
around  him.  A  blind  person  will  be 
more  welcome  in  the  seeing  world  if  he 
is  able  to  contribute  to  family  and  club 
entertainment  by  playing,  singing,  recit¬ 
ing,  etc. 

It  should  be  arranged  so  that  the 
young  student  should  regularly  receive 
a  decent  sum  of  pocket-money.  Prefer¬ 
ably  that  money  should  not  be  given 
out  for  nothing,  but  earned  by  work  of 
any  kind. 

During  their  last  study  years  blind 
youth  of  good  character  may  be  given 
opportunity  to  live  in  private  families 
like  seeing  students,  in  order  to  be  more 
adjusted  to  normal  life. 


In  many  countries  schools  for  the 
blind  co-operate  with  schools  for  the 
seeing  in  the  professional  education  of 
blind  youth.  One  of  the  consequences 
of  such  arrangements  is  that  seeing 
youth  and  seeing  teachers  will  learn  to 
estimate  the  qualifications  of  blind 
youth  correctly,  and  the  blind  will  try 
and  compete  with  the  seeing,  and  will 
be  prepared  to  do  so  not  only  at  school, 
but  also  later  on,  when  applying  for 
work.  Furthermore  they  feel  happy 
when  being  able  to  pass  the  same  ex¬ 
aminations  as  seeing  students. 

Modern  technical  facilities  are  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  blind  who  want  to 
compete  with  seeing  youth.  Therefore 
the  school  should  endeavor  to  give 
them  the  very  best  technical  equipment 
and  thoroughly  teach  them  how  to  use 
it  most  effectively. 

Listening  to  radio  may  be  of  great 
value  when  the  programs  are  carefully 
selected  and  if  necessary  prepared,  but 
the  pupils  should  be  taught  to  avoid 
unplanned  and  passive  listening.  Ar¬ 
tistic  broadcasts  are  not  equivalent  to 
living  arts.  Therefore  the  school  should 
not  neglect  to  take  the  young  students 
to  concerts  and  theatrical  perform¬ 
ances. 

Blind  youth  should  be  taught  never 
to  be  ashamed  of  their  blindness.  They 
should  not  be  afraid  of  using  their  spe¬ 
cial  methods  where  and  when  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  so.  It  is  better  to  do  a  thing 
in  one’s  own  way  than  to  be  dependent 
upon  others.  Why  should  a  blind  per¬ 
son  waste  time  in  waiting-rooms,  trains 
or  busses  instead  of  using  that  time  for 
reading  or  writing? 

It  is  often  necessary  to  strengthen 
self-reliance  in  blind  youth.  They  are 
often  from  early  childhood  accustomed 
to  be  assisted  too  much  in  doing  every¬ 
day  things  and  have  not  been  given 
opportunity  to  acquire  the  routine  they 
need.  Therefore  in  school  life  they 
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should  never  be  given  more  help  than 
that  which  is  absolutely  necessary.  On 
the  other  hand  the  claims  should  be 
adapted  to  individual  abilities  and  not 
exceed  these. 

The  public  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  educated  to  accept  the  blind  as  nor¬ 
mal  citizens  of  varying  value,  just  like 
other  people,  so  that  they  will  have 
their  chance  to  earn  a  normal  living  by 
honest  work. 

I  should  like  briefly  to  tell  you  how 
we  are  trying  to  educate  the  public  to 
accept  the  blind  in  Norway.  In  almost 
every  community  throughout  the  whole 
country  the  League  of  Norwegian  Blind 
has  organized  small  associations  for  the 
welfare  of  the  blind,  consisting  of  see¬ 
ing  persons  interested  in  the  blind.  At 
present  we  may  have  more  than  700 
such  associations,  their  number  of  mem¬ 
bers  varying  from  about  10  to  about 
200  each.  Each  association  has  the  duty 
of  arranging  public  entertainments  for 
the  cause  of  the  blind  at  least  once  a 
year  in  order  to  collect  money  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  understanding  and  social  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  the  blind.  In  doing  this  the 
associations  are  assisted  by  blind  travel¬ 
ling  secretaries,  who  are  paid  by  the 
League  of  Norwegian  Blind,  and  most 
of  the  programs  are  performed  by  blind 
persons:  speakers,  musicians,  singers 
and  so  on.  More  often  there  are  also 
small  exhibitions  of  products  made  by 
the  blind. 

At  the  end  of  September  every  year 
the  League  of  Norwegian  Blind  broad¬ 


ens  the  propaganda  by  arranging  a  so- 
called  “week  for  the  blind”  throughout 
the  country.  During  that  week  there  is 
at  least  one  really  big  radio  program 
performed  by  blind  persons.  Most  news¬ 
papers  have  interviews  or  articles  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  blind,  there  are  exhibitions, 
concerts  etc.,  and  thousands  of  seeing 
boys  and  girls  from  the  schools  offer 
the  public  a  little  bunch  of  artificial 
daisies,  called  “autumn  flowers”.  About 
400,000  people,  which  is  one-eighth  of 
the  population  of  Norway,  will  buy 
those  flowers  every  year. 

The  League  of  Norwegian  Blind  also 
considers  it  important  to  offer  lectures 
by  blind  persons  to  the  high  schools 
for  teachers,  engineers,  medical  stu¬ 
dents,  etc.  Another  kind  of  lectures  is 
offered  to  the  training  schools  for  blind 
youth  in  order  that  the  pupils  may  get 
in  touch  with  the  leaders  of  the  blind 
organization,  get  information  and  ad¬ 
vice  from  them  and  in  that  way  become 
interested  in  their  own  league. 

In  Norway  there  are  about  2700 
blind  persons,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
about  600  of  them  are  really  capable  of 
working.  Out  of  these  600  about  100 
blind  persons  are  at  present  working 
in  factories  on  the  same  salary  basis 
as  their  sighted  companions,  while  many 
others  have  made  their  way  competing 
with  the  seeing  in  other  branches.  We 
think  this  shows  a  fairly  good  result 
of  the  efforts  being  made  to  educate  the 
public,  and  we  feel  that  we  are  on  the 
right  track. 
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Donald  G.  Patterson,  born  in  St.  Johns- 
bury,  Vermont,  was  educated  at  Dartmouth 
and  George  Washington  University  where 
he  received  his  LL.B.  Mr.  Patterson  has 
been  in  the  service  of  the  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress  in  a  number  of  capacities  over  the 
past  30  years.  He  was  Chief,  General  Ref¬ 
erence  and  Bibliography  Division,  previous 
to  his  appointment  as  Chief,  Division  for 
the  Blind,  the  position  he  now  holds. 

- -  ■ - 

Kathryn  Higgins  Enright  (Mrs.  P.  R.) 
is  a  native  Oregonian,  educated  in  paro¬ 
chial  schools  until  enrolled  at  the  University 
of  Washington  at  Seattle  from  where  she 
was  graduated  with  a  Music  Bachelor  de¬ 
gree  in  1929.  She  taught  in  various  capaci¬ 
ties  in  Oregon  intermittently  until  1946 
at  which  time  she  moved  to  San  Francisco, 
California,  with  her  husband  and  children 
(two  boys  and  one  girl.) 

She  taught  more  than  a  year  as  Home 
Consultant  in  the  Education  of  Pre-School 
Blind  Children  for  Variety  Club  Blind 
Babies  Foundation  in  northern  California 
and  is  now  teacher  for  the  San  Mateo 
County  class  for  blind  children  at  Lawrence 
School,  San  Mateo,  California.  M.  A.  (Spe¬ 
cial  Education)  San  Francisco  State  Col¬ 
lege,  1951. 


As  IN  recent  issues,  we  have  another  Euro¬ 
pean  educator’s  views  in  the  article  by 
Halvdan  Karterud  entitled  “The  Social 
Needs  of  Blind  Youth  in  a  Seeing  World.” 
Mr.  Karterud  is  a  blind  instructor  at  the 
Dalen  School  for  the  Blind  in  Trondheim, 
Norway. 

He  was  formerly  Chairman  of  the  North¬ 
ern  Branch  of  the  Norwegian  Union  of  the 
Blind,  and  formerly  a  member  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Executive  Committee  of  that  Union. 
A  gifted  musician,  Mr.  Karterud  has  been 
blind  since  early  boyhood. 


He  presented  a  paper  at  the  World  Con¬ 
ference  on  Work  for  the  Blind  held  in 
New  York  in  1931,  and  served  as  Norwegian 
delegate  to  the  International  Conference  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  held  in  Oxford, 
England,  in  1949.  The  present  article  was 
a  paper  read  at  the  International  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Educators  of  Blind  Youth  in  Bus- 
sum,  Netherlands,  in  1952. 


William  L.  Dauterman  is  Chief  Instruc¬ 
tor  on  the  staff  of  the  Kansas  Rehablitation 
Center  for  the  Adult  Blind.  The  article  is 
a  paper  he  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Re¬ 
gional  Conference  of  State  Directors  of 
Agencies  for  the  Blind,  held  in  Topeka, 
Kansas.  A  previously  published  article  by 
Dr.  Louis  Cholden,  of  the  Kansas  Center, 
discussed  the  role  of  the  psychiatrist  in 
such  a  Center. 
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Foundation  Scholarships 


For  the  past  twenty-eight  years  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has 
been  making  funds  available  to  assist 
promising  blind  students  to  reach  defi¬ 
nite  vocational  objectives.  The  import¬ 
ance  of  this  service  of  the  Foundation 
is  emphasized  by  the  following  letter, 
written  a  few  years  after  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  was  founded. 
It  was  sent  by  the  late  Dr.  Irwin  to  the 
friend  in  whose  honor  the  Captain 
Brown  Memorial  Award  was  instituted. 
Friends  of  Dr.  Irwin  will  recognize 
him  as  the  “blind  boy  in  Seattle"  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  letter: 

January  11,  1926 
Captain  Charles  W.  Brown 
President,  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
Dear  Captain  Brown: 

Our  bookkeeper  has  just  reported  to  me 
that  you  have  contributed  $500  to  be  used 
in  the  payment  of  two  scholarships,  one 
in  your  name  and  one  in  that  of  Mrs. 
Brown.  This  is  most  generous  of  you.  A 
scholarship  of  this  kind  often  means  the 
realization  of  life’s  ambition  which  other¬ 
wise  would  be  impossible. 

A  scholarship  for  about  this  amount 
awarded  a  blind  boy  in  Seattle  about  twenty 
years  ago,  enabled  him  to  attend  the  Har¬ 
vard  Graduate  School.  The  opportunity  for 
training  afforded  at  Harvard  and  at  other 
institutions  in  and  about  Boston  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  win  a  place  of  national 
prominence  in  his  chosen  profession.  With¬ 
out  this  scholarship  he  would  have  been 
compelled  to  engage  in  some  line  of  busi¬ 
ness  far  less  to  his  taste,  and  his  life  would 
have  been  more  or  less  of  a  disappointment 
to  himself. 

The  handling  of  the  limited  scholarship 
fund  placed  at  my  disposal,  is  perhaps  the 
most  gratifying  part  of  my  year’s  work.  Will 
you  be  good  enough  to  give  me  Mrs. 


Brown’s  full  name  so  that  we  may  record 
the  scholarship  properly. 

I  will  advise  you  to  whom  these  scholar¬ 
ships  are  awarded  and  keep  you  informed 
from  time  to  time  as  to  the  progress  of  the 
recipients. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Robert  B.  Irwin,  Director 
Bureau  of  Research  and  Education 

Two  hundred  thirty-eight  persons 
have  benefited  through  this  program, 
with  a  total  of  490  grants.  Approxi¬ 
mately  $115,000  has  been  invested  in 
this  form  of  service,  averaging  more 
that  $4,000  per  year.  Those  aided  have 
come  from  thirty-eight  states,  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  Canada, 
Mexico,  Cuba  and  Brazil.  They  have 
listed  seventeen  different  vocational 
objectives — seventy  choosing  social 
work,  forty-six  teaching  and  twenty- 
nine  music. 

The  general  scholarships  offered  by 
the  Foundation  are  for  the  regular  col¬ 
lege  year.  In  order  to  be  eligible  a 
candidate  must  satisfy  the  following 
requirements: 

1.  He  must  not  be  over  35  years  of 
age. 

2.  His  visual  acuity  must  not  exceed 
20/200  in  the  better  eye  with  prop¬ 
erly  fitted  glasses. 

3.  He  must  be  enrolled  in  a  college 
or  university  as  a  full-time  student. 

4.  State  funds  for  which  he  is  eligible 
must  be  insufficient  to  meet  his 
needs. 

Some  of  the  factors  considered  in 
making  these  awards  are:  academic  rec¬ 
ord,  financial  need,  character,  person¬ 
ality,  and  practicability  of  vocational 
objective. 

These  scholarships,  of  $300  each, 
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may  be  used  for  study  at  any  generally 
recognized  college  or  university,  or  at 
any  approved  technical  or  professional 
school.  They  may  not  be  used  for  study 
with  private  teachers. 

The  awards  are  made  by  the  Foun¬ 
dation’s  Scholarship  Committee,  the 
four  members  of  which  are  representa¬ 
tive  workers  for  the  blind  serving  for  a 
three-year  term. 

Scholarships  are  awarded  in  June  for 
tenure  during  the  following  academic 
year.  They  may  be  renewed  upon  evi¬ 
dence  of  continued  need  and  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  at  least  a  “B”  average. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  special  sum¬ 
mer  session  scholarships  are  awarded. 
These  are  of  $100  each  and  are  granted 
to  assist  students,  seeing  or  blind,  to 
take  special  courses  in  work  for  the 
blind. 

Applications  for  all  scholarships 
should  reach  the  Foundation  offices  not 
later  than  the  first  of  April  preceding 
the  academic  year  or  the  summer  ses¬ 
sion  for  which  the  grant  is  desired. 

Application  blanks  will  be  sent  upon 
request.  Address:  Secretary,  Scholarship 
Committee,  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New 
York  11,  New  York. 


Necrology 


Charles  D.  Chadwick,  69,  died  sud¬ 
denly  at  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  in  No¬ 
vember.  Blinded  at  the  age  of  18  in  a 
gun-cleaning  mishap,  Mr.  Chadwick 
was  responsible  for  most  of  the  state 
legislation  affecting  the  blind  from 
1915  to  1939.  During  those  years  he 
was  the  first  executive  secretary  of  the 
Indiana  Board  of  Industrial  Aid  for 
the  Blind,  which  he  founded. 

Mr.  Chadwick  was  highly  respected 


by  his  contemporaries,  blind  and 
sighted.  He  left  his  position  with  the 
Board  of  Industrial  Aid  December  1, 
1939,  because  of  the  consolidation  of 
that  post  with  that  of  the  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Indiana  State  School  for 
the  Blind.  In  recent  years  Mr.  Chad¬ 
wick  had  operated  a  loan  company 
which  he  founded  and  owned. 

Injuries  received  in  a  fall  due  to 
slipping  on  the  ice  led  to  the  death  on 
January  12  of  Charles  E.  Comstock,  65, 
of  Chicago.  Born  in  Chicago,  Mr.  Com¬ 
stock  was  employed  by  the  state  of  Illi¬ 
nois  for  forty-two  years  as  a  home 
teacher  and  remained  active  in  this 
work  up  to  his  death.  He  became  blind 
at  the  age  of  twelve  due  to  an  accident, 
and  received  his  subsequent  education 
at  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Jacksonville.  He  was  credited  with  hav¬ 
ing  been  influential  in  the  enactment 
of  state  legislation  in  behalf  of  the 
blind.  Mr.  Comstock  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  a  daughter,  and  two  grandchil¬ 
dren. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  J.  Uhlman,  of 
Springfield,  Ohio,  succumbed  on  De¬ 
cember  21,  1952.  Mr.  Uhlman  was  not 
only  the  successful  pastor  of  a  growing 
Lutheran  Church,  but  was  active  and 
prominent  for  many  years  in  work  for 
the  blind  in  his  community  and  state. 
He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Ohio  Commission  for  the  Blind  by 
Governor  Lausche  in  1946,  the  first 
blind  member  of  the  Commission,  it 
was  reported.  Since  1941  he  had  been 
Casework  Supervisor  of  the  Clark 
County  Bureau  of  Aid  to  the  Blind. 
He  was  Chaplain  of  the  Springfield 
Lions  Club,  and  in  1947  he  received  a 
unique  commission  in  Lionism  as  “am¬ 
bassador  of  good  will  to  Lions  Clubs 
everywhere’’  from  Lions  International. 
His  age  was  62. 
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PENMANSHIP  AWARD 


Position  open  for  an  Executive  of  small  school 
for  retarded  blind  children.  Write  to  New 
Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Box  i-A. 


A  well-established  organization  serving  the 
blind  seeks  a  young  col  lege -trained  person  with 
sight.  Other  qualifications:  ability  in  English 
and  in  general  literary  matters,  versatility  and 
an  interest  in  all  phases  of  work  for  the  blind. 
Write  to  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Box  2-A. 


Position  open  for  assistant  nurse  at  residential 
nursery  for  blind  babies.  Must  understand  pro¬ 
gressive  method  of  child  care,  be  qualified  to 
give  medications  and  treatments,  and  to  assist 
in  supervising  attendants.  Write  to  New  Out¬ 
look  for  the  Blind. 


THE  ADMINISTRATORS  OF  ALL  high 
schools  that  are  graduating  blind  stu¬ 
dents  are  invited  to  write  to  Mr.  H.  E. 
Smith,  President,  Holmes  Foundation, 
334  Masonic  Bldg.,  Augusta,  Ga.,  for 
details  concerning  penmanship  awards 
which  the  Holmes  Foundation  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  make. 

By  the  terms  of  this  offer  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  every  graduating  class  in  the 
schools  for  the  blind  who  can  meet 
certain  standards  in  writing  his  signa¬ 
ture  is  awarded  a  fountain  pen  upon 
graduation.  The  purpose,  of  course,  is 
to  promote  this  ability  among  blind 
students  in  the  conviction  that  it  is  a 
useful  skill  for  any  blind  person  to 
master. 


Earn  More  with  Leathercraft! 


Have  you  looked  through  your  copy  of  our  1952  leathercraft  catalogue 
lately?  Over  150  articles,  designed  to  sell  to  the  general  public,  are  fully 
illustrated  and  described. 


You  cannot  have  successful  sales  without  a  sufficient 
variety  of  goods  to  sell.  Place  your  trial  order  for 
new  merchandise  today — and  have  it  in  time  to 
boost  your  holiday  sales  and  holiday  earnings. 

S.&S.  LEATHER  COMPANY 

Colchester,  Conn. 

Wallets,  keycases,  coinpurses,  ladies’  handbags  and 
shoulder  bags,  leather  and  plastic  belts  for  men 
and  women,  combcases,  cigarette  cases,  moccasins, 
suspenders,  gift  sets,  general  craft  supplies.  Free 
42-page  catalogue. 
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Editorially  Speaking 


NO  MATTER  WHAT  ONE’S  FAITH,  one  Call 

have  only  respect  for  the  philosophy 
that  motivates  each  of  the  three  pub¬ 
lishers  for  the  blind  representing  re¬ 
spectively  the  three  major  religious 
groups  in  this  country.  Their  common 
aim,  as  it  emerges  from  a  reading  of  the 
trilogy  of  articles  that  appears  in  this 
issue,  is  that  of  serving  from  compul¬ 
sion  of  religious  conviction  and  with¬ 
out  seeking  honor  or  reward.  These 
executives  and  their  organizations  are 
sincere,  progressive,  enlightened.  They 
function  with  dignity,  and  with  due 
regard  for  the  convictions  of  those  who 
may  differ  in  matters  of  faith.  None  of 
these  three  organizations,  nor  of  other 
religious  publishers,  limits  its  services 
to  those  who  count  themselves  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  fold,  if  these  others  desire 
its  services.  That  is  because  service 
without  distinction  is  inherent  in  the 
nature  of  the  Judaeo-Christian  religion. 

It  could  not  always  be  said  in  the 
past  that  service  to  the  blind  under 
religious  auspices  was  enlightened  and 
altogther  wholesome.  Today,  thanks  to 
high  quality  of  leadership  and  to  a 
demonstrated  desire  to  co-operate  with 
each  other  as  well  as  with  secular  agen¬ 
cies  in  the  struggle  to  help  overcome 
the  effects  of  the  handicap,  religious 
agencies  for  the  blind  that  fall  short  of 
the  high  average  of  philosophy  and  of 
techniques,  if  they  exist  at  all,  are  few 
and  insignificant. 

Certainly  among  the  three  repre¬ 
sentative  groups  that  we  feature  this 
month  we  find  a  progressive  spirit  of 
technological  methods,  co-operation, 
world-wide  horizons,  volunteer  services, 
counseling  of  a  high  order,  and  edu¬ 


cation  in  the  religious-cultural  life, 
among  other  respects  that  could  be 
enumerated. 

Each  of  these  agencies  deals  with  that 
most  primary  need  of  man,  which  is 
religious  nurture.  Each  is  concerned, 
without  disruptive  conflict  due  to  ac¬ 
knowledged  differences  of  conviction, 
with  the  redemption  spiritually  and 
materially  of  blind  people.  Their  ulti¬ 
mate  ideals  are  not  yet  fully  realized, 
but  the  effort  is  in  good  hands. 
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Religious  Literature  for  the 
Blind  oj  Three  Faiths 

Editor’s  Note:  Under  this  general  heading  appear  three  articles  each  describing 
the  purposes  and  activities  of  one  of  the  three  major  organizations  that  represent 
respectively  the  Protestant,  Catholic  and  Jewish  religious  publishing  activities  for 
the  blind  in  this  country.  The  administrative  head  of  the  organization  in  each 
instance  prepared  the  articles,  which  in  total  are  an  informative  addition  to  the 
equipment  that  all  workers  for  the  blind  need. 

A  “World-Wide  Christian  Service  to  the  Blind ” 

REV.  NELSON  CHAPPEL 


Many  people  who  see  the  name  of  the 
John  Milton  Society  for  the  first  time 
may  think  of  it  as  dedicated  to  the  study 
of  the  writings  of  the  great  Englishman 
who  wrote  his  finest  epic  poems  after 
losing  his  sight.  They  are  surprised  to 
learn  that  it  is  the  official  interdenomi¬ 
national  agency  through  which  the 
Protestant  churches  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  carry  on  a  program  for  the 
blind. 

Established  in  1928  by  a  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  International  Council  of 
Religious  Education  and  the  Home 
Missions  Council  of  North  America, 
who  each  appointed  half  of  its  Board 
of  Directors,  its  first  purpose  was  to 
provide  Christian  literature  in  braille 
for  the  blind  in  the  two  countries,  but 
the  certificate  of  incorporation  stipu¬ 
lated  that  its  activity  was  “not  to  be 
limited  thereto.” 

As  missionaries  in  Africa  and  Asia 
began  to  serve  the  blind,  they  turned  to 
the  Society  for  literature  and  other  help 
until  it  became  a  “World-Wide  Chris¬ 
tian  Service  to  the  Blind.”  The  Foreign 
Missions  Conference  of  North  America 


then  became  associated  with  the  other 
two  international  bodies  in  appointing 
the  Board  of  Directors. 

Today  these  three  international  bodies 
have  become  the  Divisions  of  Christian 
Education,  Home  Missions,  and  Foreign 
Missions,  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  in  which  the  Canadian 
churches  now  play  a  less  active  role.  To 
ensure  the  continued  participation  of 
Canadian  churches  in  the  work  of  the 
Society  at  home  and  abroad  the  by-laws 
were  amended  last  year  to  provide  for 
appointments  to  the  Board  of  Directors 
by  the  Canadian  Council  of  Churches. 

It  took  four  years  for  the  Society  to 
produce  its  first  braille  magazine,  a  re¬ 
ligious  digest  for  adults,  for  which  there 
is  no  charge,  and  which  has  appeared 
monthly  ever  since  under  the  title  The 
John  Milton  Magazine.  This  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  children’s  magazine  Dis¬ 
covery,  a  Sunday  School  Quarterly,  a 
religious  calendar  and  a  number  of 
books  of  Bible  stories,  hymns,  Christmas 
carols,  prayers,  and  other  devotional 
material.  Four  million  pages  of  free 
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braille  literature  of  the  highest  quality 
are  now  distributed  each  year  in  nine 
languages  to  blind  people  in  sixty-six 
countries  around  the  world. 

In  1951  the  “John  Milton  Talking 
Book  Magazine”  was  added  for  that 
large  majority  of  the  blind  who  can¬ 
not  read  braille.  Each  quarterly  issue 
containing  the  finest  religious  poetry, 
prose,  and  music  is  sent  directly  to  each 
reader  on  long  playing  records  for  per¬ 
manent  possession  without  charge. 

In  Canada  and  the  United  States 
these  braille  and  talking  book  services 
together  with  a  “pastoral  counselling” 
service  through  more  than  a  thousand 
personal  letters  a  year  constitute  the 
main  activity  of  the  Society.  As  an  aid 
to  missionary  societies  serving  the  blind 
overseas  the  Society  maintains  a  much 
more  varied  program  but  Christian  lit¬ 
erature  is  still  a  major  factor.  Braille 
magazines  are  subsidized  in  India  and 
Japan.  A  family  magazine  for  Korea  will 
soon  be  added.  The  Society  also  offers 
assistance  to  mission  boards  in  starting, 
equipping  and  improving  schools  for 
the  blind.  More  than  thirty  schools  in 
Africa  and  Asia  receive  such  help 
through  grants  of  money,  literature  and 
scholarships  for  teachers  in  Christian 
schools.  Scholarships  are  secured  or 
awarded  to  younger  teachers  already  ac¬ 
tively  engaged  in  the  work  and  every 
effort  is  made  to  provide  this  training 
in  centers  close  to  their  own  country 
where  similar  conditions  of  work  pre¬ 
vail.  Missionaries  on  furlough  and  an 
occasional  outstanding  worker  are  aided 
in  securing  training  in  America  through 
short  courses  of  formal  training  in  such 
centers  as  Perkins  Institution,  and  in 
“observation  tours”  through  visits  to  a 
large  and  varied  group  of  centers  of 
work  for  the  blind  usually  along  the 
eastern  seaboard  from  Massachusetts  to 
North  Carolina. 

The  Society  has  also  been  drawn  into 


preventive  and  medical  programs  of 
the  churches  in  overseas  countries. 
Wherever  possible  the  assistance  of 
other  organizations  such  as  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bible  Society,  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  Overseas  Blind  and  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Empire  Society  for  the  Blind  is 
obtained  and  splendid  co-operation  has 
been  given  in  each  case.  The  John  Mil- 
ton  Society  does  not  seek  to  do  any 
work  which  can  be  done  by  secular  or¬ 
ganizations  for  the  blind  but  only  that 
which  the  church  can  and  must  do.  A 
great  expansion  in  the  overseas  work  of 
the  Society  followed  the  tour  of  the 
mission  fields  of  the  Orient  and  the 
Middle  East  in  1948-49  by  the  President 
and  the  General  Secretary,  Miss  Helen 
Keller  and  Dr.  Milton  T.  Stauffer  re¬ 
spectively.  Although  Miss  Keller  was 
forced  to  return  home  early  in  the  tour 
through  the  illness  of  her  companion, 
Dr.  Stauffer  carried  on  conveying  her 
message  and  laying  the  foundation  for 
the  greatly  expanded  overseas  program 
of  the  Society. 

The  25th  Anniversary  of  the  John 
Milton  Society  is  being  observed  in 
1953  when  Miss  Helen  Keller,  one  of 
the  founders,  completes  her  21st  year  as 
President.  Four  General  Secretaries 
have  served  the  Society:  Dr.  Chamber- 
lain  who  as  a  great  admirer  of  John 
Milton  gave  the  Society  its  name  (1928- 
41),  Mr.  Oliver  Williamson  (1941-43), 
Dr.  Milton  T.  Stauffer  (1943-51),  and 
the  writer  (1951-).  An  expanded  over¬ 
seas  program  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
eight  million  blind  in  mission  fields,  the 
new  (and  expensive)  talking  book  pro¬ 
gram,  an  increased  program  of  braille 
publication  and  a  professional  braille 
and  talking  book  library  for  ministers, 
Sunday  School  teachers  and  other 
church  workers  and  a  religious  library 
for  children  will  tax  the  small  staff  of 
the  Society  (six  full  time  and  two  part 
time)  in  the  years  ahead  in  the  attempt 
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to  give  to  the  blind  those  services  of  the 
church  which  they  would  have  enjoyed 
had  they  not  lost  their  sight. 

The  main  office  of  the  Society  is  at 
156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  10,  and  the 
Canadian  office  is  at  145  Yonge  St., 
Toronto.  The  latter  office  is  in  charge 
of  Mrs.  C.  W.  Reynolds,  a  voluntary 
worker,  whose  husband  provides  office 
staff  and  facilities  as  a  contribution  to 
the  work. 

Where  does  the  support  come  from? 


Denominational  boards  make  small 
grants  to  the  Society  but  the  main  sup¬ 
port  comes  from  interested  individuals 
and  local  churches  and  Sunday  Schools 
whose  help  is  solicited  through  mail  ap¬ 
peals  and  advertisements. 

The  world-wide  program  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  is  carried  on  with  a  budget  of  less 
than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  per 
annum.  “Never”  says  an  admirer  of  the 
Society,  “has  so  much  service  been 
given  for  so  little.” 


The  Xavier  Society  for  the  Blind 


Next  to  religion,  a  taste  for  reading 
and  love  of  study  will  conduce  more  to 
a  man’s  happiness  than  anything  else  in 
the  world.  Since  the  blind  cannot  read 
the  excellent  books  and  other  literature 
in  the  printed  form,  it  is  most  impor¬ 
tant  that  good  reading  matter  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  them  in  other  ways.  This, 
fortunately,  is  done  through  the  various 
tactile  systems  and  talking  books. 

The  blind  today  are  more  fortunate 
than  their  predecessors.  This  is  espe¬ 
cially  true  from  a  Catholic  viewpoint. 
Before  1900,  the  only  two  Catholic 
books  for  the  blind  were  a  small  Cate¬ 
chism  and  Cardinal  Gibbons’s  Faith  of 
our  Fathers.  The  blind  were  sorely  in 
need  of  Catholic  literature,  the  lives  of 
the  Saints,  and  prayer  books  to  help 
them  converse  with  God. 

Miss  Margaret  Coffey,  blind,  brought 
this  situation  to  the  attention  of  Father 
Joseph  Stadelman,  S.J.,  then  a  professor 
at  St.  Francis  Xavier  College,  New 
York  City.  Her  plea  to  help  the  blind 
find  Christ  fell  upon  sympathetic  ears. 
Father  Stadelman  bought  an  old  print¬ 
ing  press,  adapted  it  to  the  system  of 
tactile  print  then  in  use  (New  York 
Point)  and  set  up  shop  in  a  small  base¬ 
ment  room  at  31  West  16th  Street.  With 


REV.  JOHN  H.  KLOCKE,  S.  J. 

the  assistance  of  a  small  group  of  zealous 
ladies  he  founded  in  1900  the  Xavier 
Society  for  the  Blind.  For  forty  years  he 
suffered  and  prayed  as  he  toiled  to 
build  “a  monument  in  paper”  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  blind  with  windows  so  that 
they  too  might  see. 

Father  Stadelman’s  great  work,  the 
publication  of  more  than  700  books  in 
New  York  Point,  was  practically  wiped 
out  in  1918  when  the  braille  system  was 
adopted.  It  was  a  tremendous  blow,  but 
it  did  not  crush  his  zeal  and  ambition. 
He  learned  the  braille  system,  installed 
new  machines,  and  in  time  replaced  all 
his  books  with  braille  volumes. 

Father  Stadelman  was  in  charge  of 
this  work  until  1941.  After  his  death  in 
1941  the  newspapers  of  America  carried 
accounts  of  his  passing  and  many 
printed  eulogies  of  him.  The  most  in¬ 
teresting  and  revealing  was  published 
in  the  New  York  Sun.  “Men  who  can’t 
be  spared,”  wrote  Dave  Boone,  “are  al¬ 
ways  getting  the  worst  of  it.  He  didn’t 
get  much  publicity  .  .  .  but  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Stadelman  .  .  .  rated  top  billing 
anywhere.  At  83,  and  close  to  death,  he 
was  still  striving  to  help  sightless  peo¬ 
ple.” 

In  the  course  of  time  the  increase  in 
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the  volume  of  work  compelled  the 
Xavier  Society  to  move  from  its  small 
quarters  on  West  16th  Street,  and  for 
thirty  years  thereafter  it  was  located  at 
136  West  97th  Street.  In  December 
1949  Xavier  finally  moved  to  its  present, 
spacious  building  at  154  East  23rd 
Street.  On  September  16,  1950,  it  cele¬ 
brated  its  Golden  Jubilee.  On  this  oc¬ 
casion  Cardinal  Spellman  stated  that  he 
greatly  admired  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Xavier  Society,  and  added  that 
“to  open  the  windows  of  sight  to  the 
sightless  is  a  task  which  has  its  own 
reward.  You  can  understand  the  pa¬ 
tience  required  to  do  these  works  in 
braille,  but  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
work  that  has  a  greater  satisfaction  than 
in  helping  the  sightless  to  learn  and 
read  from  books.” 

For  the  past  fifty-two  years  the  Xavier 
Society  has  supplied  reading  matter,  es¬ 
pecially  Catholic  literature,  to  the 
blind,  regardless  of  color,  race  or  creed. 
It  is  a  non-profit,  charitable  organiza¬ 
tion,  dependent  entirely  upon  contri¬ 
butions. 

One  of  Xavier’s  braille  publications 
is  the  Catholic  Review ,  48  pages,  size 
10"  x  12”.  This  bi-monthly  religious¬ 
literary  magazine  in  grade  two,  sent  free 
to  any  blind  person  throughout  the 
world,  now  has  a  circulation  of  more 
than  1,800  copies. 

Another  free  braille  publication  of 
world-wide  circulation  is  the  Catholic 
Calendar ,  size  10"  x  12”,  44  pages.  It 
lists  every  day  of  the  year,  and  includes 
all  the  Saints’  days,  days  of  fast  and 
abstinence,  and  a  daily  pious  practice. 

Xavier  has  published  many  plated 
books  which  are  available  free  on  loan. 
They  may  also  be  purchased  at  a  reason¬ 
able  price.  Among  its  recent  books  are 
The  Imitation  of  Christ,  and  Confi¬ 
dence  in  God.  My  Daily  Reading  from 
the  New  Testament,  887  pages,  size 
11 14"  x  11 1/4",  in  six  volumes,  is  a  spe¬ 


cial  edition  of  the  Holy  Scripture,  as¬ 
signed  for  each  day  of  the  year.  Another 
book  enjoying  a  wide  circulation  among 
the  blind  is  Father  Smith  Instructs 
Jackson,  615  pages,  size  11 14"  x  11 14", 
in  four  volumes.  It  contains  an  inter¬ 
esting  course  of  practical  instructions, 
written  in  simple  language,  in  dialogue 
form.  Catholics  find  this  book  very  help¬ 
ful  and  non-Catholics,  desirous  of  learn¬ 
ing  what  the  Catholic  Church  really  is 
and  teaches  officially,  discover  it  highly 
informative. 

To  assist  the  blind  in  their  spiritual 
devotions  Xavier  publishes  in  one  vol¬ 
ume  My  Daily  Companion.  This  is  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  for  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  prayers,  Confession,  Communion, 
etc.  Other  prayer  books  are  the  Ordi¬ 
nary  of  the  Mass,  the  Holy  Hour  of 
Reparation;  in  addition  to  novenas, 
litanies,  and  catechisms. 

While  plated  books  are  expensive  to 
produce,  single  copies  of  many  excel¬ 
lent  books  are  made  available  free  on 
loan  at  less  expense  through  hand  tran¬ 
scription.  Volunteers  who  have  learned 
the  braille  system  at  home  through  our 
correspondence  course,  or  in  the  Xavier 
classroom,  or  elsewhere,  taught  by  a 
certified  transcriber,  transcribe  the 
braille  pages.  These  are  then  sent  to 
the  Xavier  workshop  where  they  are 
proof-read,  shellacked,  sewn  and  bound 
into  book  form.  From  July  1,  1951  to 
July  1,  1952  Xavier’s  certified  transcrib¬ 
ers  sent  in  approximately  23,400  braille 
pages.  As  a  result  210  new  volumes  were 
added  to  the  circulating  library,  apart 
from  other  books  given  to  certain  read¬ 
ers  for  their  own  permanent,  personal 
use.  From  the  five  top  transcribers 
within  this  year  we  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  braille  pages  respectively:  2,052; 
2,036;  1,910;  1,501;  and  1,379.  In  send¬ 
ing  out  a  report  to  its  workers  Xavier 
does  not  list  the  names  and  the  num¬ 
ber  of  pages  transcribed  by  each  vol- 
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unteer  worker.  Some  transcribers,  being 
employed,  sacrifice  their  precious  free 
time  to  transcribe,  while  others,  on  the 
other  hand,  have  more  leisure  and  can 
therefore  devote  more  time  to  the  work. 

From  experience  we  have  found  that 
a  braille  page,  9"  x  11"  in  size,  is  very 
convenient.  This  braille  paper  is  sup¬ 
plied  free  to  our  transcribers.  The  name 
of  the  transcriber  appears  on  the  two 
title  pages  in  each  volume,  i.  e.  both  in 
the  typed  and  braille  forms. 

To  avoid  the  unnecessary  duplication 
in  braille  of  the  same  book  every  vol¬ 
unteer  obtains  our  approval  before 
work  is  started.  We  strive  to  have  in  the 
library  one  copy  of  every  good  book 
which  is  practical  to  the  blind.  In  se¬ 
lecting  books  for  assignments  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  contents  of  a  book  is 
first  obtained  by  reading  various  book 
reviews.  Certain  books  are  then  read 
by  individuals  before  a  decision  is  made 
to  assign  them  for  transcription.  This 
careful  selection  prevents  the  possibility 
of  having  in  braille  objectionable  books 
which  offend  not  only  the  faith  and 
morals  of  the  blind,  but  also  their  deli¬ 
cate  sense  of  what  is  proper. 

With  this  brief  description  of  the 
make-up  of  the  Xavier  books  let  us  pass 
on  to  the  library  itself.  It  occupies  the 
entire  second  floor  of  our  building  and 
contains  more  than  1,000  steel  shelves, 
each  12"  wide  and  36"  long.  A  catalog 
of  the  braille  books  (approximately 
5,000  volumes),  published  in  mimeo¬ 
graphed  form  and  also  in  braille,  may 
be  obtained  free  upon  request.  A  brief 
account  of  each  new  book,  added  to  the 
library,  is  given  by  the  librarian  in  the 
Catholic  Review.  Our  readers,  there¬ 
fore,  are  kept  posted  on  the  recent 
books  added  to  the  shelves. 

The  librarian  has  a  separate  file  for 
each  reader.  In  it  is  recorded  each  book 
sent  out  on  loan  and  returned  by  an 
individual.  Requests  for  other  books 


and  correspondence  are  also  kept  in  the 
reader’s  personal  file. 

The  library  contains  many  excellent 
spiritual  books,  as  well  as  the  outstand¬ 
ing  titles  of  modern  fiction,  biography, 
etc.  All  these  are  available  free  on  loan 
to  any  blind  person  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  without  regard  to  race, 
color  or  creed.  Every  book,  to  be  sent 
out  on  loan,  is  first  wrapped  in  newspa¬ 
per  and  then  placed  in  a  specially  made 
fibre  container,  which  provides  ample 
protection  in  its  shipment  through  the 
U.  S.  mails.  Books  are  returned  by  the 
blind  in  the  same  manner,  by  merely 
reversing  the  addressed  card  on  the 
container. 

Though  many  of  the  library  books 
are  in  grade  1 1/2,  a  new  policy  was  es¬ 
tablished  four  years  ago  of  restricting 
all  new  books  and  other  publications  to 
grade  2.  This  change  from  1 1/2  to  2  has 
been  universally  accepted  by  our  read¬ 
ers  with  a  consequent  increase  in  the 
circulation  of  all  our  reading  matter. 

Another  medium  by  which  Christ  is 
brought  to  the  blind  is  the  talking 
book.  The  Xavier  Society  has  a  very 
limited  number  of  these  special  rec¬ 
ords.  Available  on  loan  are  the  Four 
Gospels,  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  The 
Imitation  of  Christ,  and  Father  Smith 
Instructs  Jackson.  Since  talking  books 
are  very  expensive  to  make  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  grant  all  the  pleas  of 
the  blind  in  producing  more  of  these 
volumes  that  speak  volumes. 

This,  then,  is  a  brief  outline  of  some 
of  the  services  rendered  by  the  Xavier 
Society  for  the  Blind.  Space  prevents  us 
from  quoting  at  length  excerpts  from 
letters  received,  but  the  following  re¬ 
quest  from  a  civic  social  service  agency 
will  prove  interesting:  “We  are  writing 
in  reference  to  our  client  who  is  a  very 
devout  member  of  the  Catholic  Church 
and  finds  a  great  deal  of  happiness  and 
satisfaction  in  her  religion.  As  she  is 
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able  to  read  braille,  although  she  is  also 
deaf  and  dumb,  she  would  be  happy  to 
receive  any  reading  material  which  you 
can  send  her  free  of  charge.” 

Another  interesting  letter  came  from 
an  orphan  girl  in  India  who  wrote  that 
she  would  not  ask  God  to  restore  her 
sight  if  He  would  promise  her  that  one 
day  she  would  see  Him  face  to  face  in 
Heaven. 

A  patient  in  a  VA  hospital  wrote  us: 
“I  found  great  consolation  in  your 
books.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  inspira¬ 
tion  derived  from  them  I  doubt  whether 
I  would  have  been  able  to  grapple  with 
my  problems.” 

I  personally  think  that  the  following 
letter  is  most  inspiring.  “I  cannot  ade¬ 
quately  describe  the  peace  and  joy 
which  My  Daily  Reading  from  the  New 


Testament  has  brought  me.  Something 
which  I  have  never  had  in  my  twenty 
years.  I  hough  I  once  had  physical  sight 
I  was  spiritually  blind  until  I  read  this 
book.  Now  I  am  physically  blind  but  I 
see.  I  have  received  your  magazine  since 
it  was  first  published.  I  well  remember 
the  struggle  of  Father  Stadelman  in 
launching  this  great  work  and  I  rejoice 
in  the  progress  and  growth  of  your 
services.” 

Other  letters  of  the  same  nature  pour 
in  from  all  corners  of  the  world.  Many 
are  written  in  a  thankful  vein,  express¬ 
ing  the  joy  that  comes  when  the  blind 
realize  that  someone  is  thinking  of 
them.  Each  of  these  letters  is  a  sym¬ 
phony  which  inspires  our  volunteer 
workers  and  all  on  our  staff  to  provide 
assistance  in  every  possible  way. 


Writing  and  Books  for  the  People  of  the  Book 


The  Jewish  Braille  Review 

In  1931  the  first  issue  of  the  Jewish 
Braille  Review  appeared,  under  the  edi¬ 
torship  of  Leopold  Dubov,  to  begin  a 
literary  venture  unique  in  the  history 
of  the  Jewish  blind.  That  venture,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Jewish  Braille  Library, 
has  now  completed  its  twenty-second 
year  of  publication  whose  constant  aim 
has  been  to  build  a  causeway  to  the  un¬ 
known  desert  islands  on  which  the 
Jewish  blind  had  been  marooned  before 
1931, — cut  off  from  any  bond  with  the 
peoplehood  of  Israel  and  the  Jewish 
heritage.  Since  then  both  the  Review 
and  the  Library  have  delivered  their 
contents  of  spiritual  Jewish  enfranchise¬ 
ment  to  Jewry’s  long-neglected  blind. 

It  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Dubov,  aided 
by  Rabbi  Michael  Aaronsohn  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  the  distinguished  lawyer  Sam- 
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uel  Wachtell,  and  our  patron  body,  the 
National  Federation  of  Temple  Sister¬ 
hoods  to  bring  together  what  has  long 
been  called  the  JBR  “family”  of  spirit¬ 
ual  kinship — the  Jewish  and  non-Jewish 
readers  ol  many  Christian  denomina¬ 
tions  who  read  The  Jewish  Braille  Re¬ 
view  and  subscribe  to  our  library. 

These  two  primary  activities  of  the 
Jewish  Braille  Institute  grew  up  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  dire-felt  need  to  found 
and  edit  a  Jewish  magazine  in  braille, 
and  build  up  a  live  Jewish  braille  li¬ 
brary  that  would  have  in  it  most  of  the 
books  that  our  seeing  co-religionists 
could  obtain  readily. 

At  the  time,  there  was  hardly  a  single 
line  in  braille  of  Jewish  interest  or  con¬ 
tent.  Besides  braille  reprints  of  the  King 
James  version  of  the  Bible,  there  was 
nothing  but  emptiness  for  the  Jewish 
blind.  As  Mr.  Dubov  put  it: 
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“Nothing  more  than  those  unlovely 
caricatures  of  Jews  in  English  literature. 
There  was  Shylock,  Fagin  and  who  else? 
Of  post-Biblical  Jewish  life,  thought, 
poetry,  philosophy  or  history  there  was 
nothing  to  read  in  braille.  Not  a  line. 
For  all  we  knew  and  could  find  out,  the 
Jewish  people  had  long  disappeared 
into  the  mists  of  history;  got  them¬ 
selves  lost  with  the  ten  lost  tribes  of 
Israel.  They  were  never  heard  of  again. 
For  all  of  us,  Jewish  history  came  to  a 
tragic  end  in  the  judgment  hall  of 
Pontius  Pilate.  .  . 

“I  wanted  so  much  to  fortify  my 
Jewish  classmates  here  and  abroad,  and 
my  Christian  classmates  as  well,  in 
braille,  with  the  glorious  truths  in 
Jewish  history  ...  I  wanted  to  reunite 
the  Jewish  blind  with  the  house  of 
Israel.  I  wanted  to  make  them  conscious 
of  their  incomparable  Jewish  heritage. 
And,  at  the  same  time,  I  was  eager  to 
bring  to  our  Christian  friends  of  braille- 
land  their  firsthand  contact  with  the 
historic  Jewish  people — just  as  their 
seeing  brethren  could  so  easily  secure 
from  the  nearest  public  library.” 

Through  its  pages,  in  fact,  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Braille  Review  readers  have  received 
a  twenty-two-year  coherent  commentary 
on  the  daily  events  and  history  which 
concerned  the  Jewish  people  and  all 
mankind.  They  range  over  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  war  and  peace,  politics,  civil 
rights  and  anti-Semitism,  totalitarian 
Communism,  Nazism  and  denazifica¬ 
tion  and  show  an  appreciation  of  the 
fight  for  Israeli  statehood.  The  Jewish 
Braille  Review  is  concerned  with  the 
plight  of  Eastern  Europe’s  Jews  and 
calls  for  justice  from  the  Communist 
world  for  them  just  as  it  has  always 
called  for  justice  for  the  unsighted. 

In  many  cases,  The  Jewish  Braille 
Review  brought  its  readers  their  first 
knowledge  of  the  great  Jewish  writers 
and  poets  such  as  Chaim  Nachman 


Bialik  and  Israel  Zangwill.  A  new  world 
of  Jewish  appreciation  of  its  literature 
and  creativity  came  into  existence,  and 
appetites  were  whetted  and  satisfied 
with  the  literary  works  made  available 
by  the  Jewish  Braille  Library.  In  this 
manner  the  entire  enterprise  was  inte¬ 
grated  into  a  planned  whole  whose  aim 
was  first  stated  in  1931,  to  “promote 
the  cultural  and  religious  needs  of  the 
Jewish  blind,”  on  the  one  hand  by 
studies  and  examples  of  the  work  of 
noted  Jewish  poets,  essayists,  critics, 
short-story  writers  and  novelists;  and 
on  the  other  by  the  selections  of  Judaica 
and  Jewish  ideals. 

Since  that  time  the  Jewish  Braille 
Institute  has  tried  to  perform  for  our 
blind  the  function  of  educators  every¬ 
where — the  education  of  the  Jewish 
blind  to  their  heritage,  and  of  all  the 
blind  to  the  discipleship  of  true  de¬ 
mocracy.  The  JBR  and  the  library 
have  been  in  their  small  way  vehicles 
of  adult  education  and  popular  states¬ 
manship  supplying  wordsight  to  the 
sightless.  They  have  attempted  to  give 
guidance  in  behalf  of  the  enlargement 
of  democracy  and  the  achievement  of 
its  social,  economic  and  political  prom¬ 
ise  for  all  regardless  of  race,  creed,  color, 
national  origin  or  physical  disability. 
For  not  only  upon  the  insight  of  the 
sightless  but  upon  the  insight  of  all  peo¬ 
ple  into,  and  guidance  on,  the  vital 
issues  of  our  time,  important  social  con¬ 
sequences  depend,  and  in  some  meas¬ 
ure  our  magazine  and  library  have  oc¬ 
cupied  a  position  in  the  fight  to  break 
through  the  barriers  to  the  mountain 
passes  of  knowledge  in  making  acces¬ 
sible  to  the  Jewish  and  non-Jewish 
blind  the  information  and  understand¬ 
ing  which  should  be  theirs  for  the  good 
life. 

Our  works  have  striven  to  exemplify 
the  moral  qualities  and  principle  of 
prophetic  Judaism  related  to  the  quali- 
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ties  of  American  life  which  have  given 
this  nation  its  spiritual  stature  in 
civilization.  We  have  tried  to  be  faithful 
to  Judaism’s  credo  that  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  human  life  and  happiness  and 
not  their  destruction  is  the  only  legiti¬ 
mate  objective  of  existence. 

With  the  co-operation  of  our  best 
Anglo-Jewish  journals  and  magazines, 
The  Jewish  Braille  Review  publishes  a 
digest  of  current  Jewish  periodical  lit¬ 
erature  and  poetry  together  with  a 
Children’s  Supplement.  An  attempt  is 
made  to  balance  the  contents  of  the 
magazine  between  fiction  and  nonfic¬ 
tion,  humorous  and  serious  writing,  cur¬ 
rent  events,  Judaica,  scholarship  and 
culture,  religious  and  secular  subjects. 
Interestingly  enough  we  have  a  large 
body  of  non-Jewish  readers.  Although 
no  profound  analysis  has  been  made  of 
the  reason  for  this,  it  is  the  writer’s  be¬ 
lief  that  three  of  the  principal  reasons 
are  the  quality  of  the  magazine  which 
our  readers  have  been  kind  enough  to 
praise,  the  fact  that  there  are  so  many 
more  non-Jewish  than  Jewish  blind, 
and  The  Jewish  Braille  Revierv  literary 
competitions  for  the  blind  of  all  the 
world.  These  competitions  have  shown 
the  blind  to  possess  a  share  of  the 
wealth  of  the  cultivated  mind  and  the 
literary  talent  to  creatively  express 
themselves.  By  uncovering  those  talents 
and  giving  them  stimulus,  encourage¬ 
ment  and  purposeful  direction  the  com¬ 
petitions  have  made  the  entrants  aware 
of  their  JBR  sponsor  and  have  won 
many  of  them  as  its  readers.  Not  only 
have  the  competitions  broken  ground 
and  pointed  a  way  to  possible  self-reali¬ 
zation  and  fulfillment;  they  have  also 
introduced  Jewish  writing  to  the  blind 
of  all  faiths. 

Our  readers  keep  in  constant  inti¬ 
mate  touch  with  us,  and  some  of  them 
have  made  us  feel  that  our  efforts  are 
in  some  small  measure  worthwhile. 


Thus  the  late  Rev.  Wilmore  Kendall 
of  Miami,  Oklahoma,  said,  “One  Meth¬ 
odist  parson  is  a  better  preacher,  month 
by  month  because  of  your  magazine.” 

The  Jewish  Braille  Library 
and  its  Book  Selections 

Students  of  the  riddle  of  Jewish  sur¬ 
vival  have  accented  the  spirit  of  the 
Jewish  people  and  the  Jewish  book  as 
its  noblest  expression.  “By  his  books 
the  Jew  stands  or  falls,”  it  is  asserted. 
They  are  the  indices  of  his  triumphs 
and  defeats,  for  above  all  else  the  Jews 
have  been  a  religious  people  who  have 
adhered  to  Abraham’s  spiritual  cove¬ 
nant  with  their  God  through  the  ages. 
When  the  ill  fortunes  of  history  denied 
the  power  symbols  of  a  homeland,  a 
temple  and  a  government  to  them,  they 
continued  to  live  by  the  all-encompass¬ 
ing  significance  of  The  Book. 

More  than  one  Jewish  historian  and 
social  psychologist  grappling  with  the 
causes  and  expressions  of  anti-Semitism 
has  been  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
campaigns  to  destroy  the  Jews  are 
launched  in  the  glare  from  the  flames 
of  Jewish  books. 

The  Hitler  burnings  of  the  books 
were  a  preliminary  to  the  Nazi  “Op¬ 
eration  Murder”  which  took  six  million 
Jewish  lives.  In  Roman  times  the  study 
of  Jewish  books  was  forbidden  by  Ha¬ 
drian;  medieval  France  banished  the 
Talmud  from  home  and  synagogue  be¬ 
fore  banishing  the  Jewish  people;  Spain 
made  pyres  of  Jewish  books  before 
sentencing  Jews  to  the  auto-de-fe.  Now 
once  again  the  dark  night  is  descending 
for  our  people  caught  in  the  prison 
cell  which  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellite  states  have  become  for  the 
Jews.  Here  again  the  cultivated  Machia¬ 
vellianism  of  a  ruthless  totalitarianism 
has  forged  anti-Semitism  into  an  op¬ 
portunistic  weapon  of  power  politics. 
This  event,  however,  had  been  foretold 
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years  before  when  the  Soviets  first  si¬ 
lenced  all  Hebrew  literature  and 
banned  Jewish  periodicals  and  books 
so  that  no  Jewish  cultural  voice  could 
be  heard  in  conflict  with  the  sound  of 
the  jailer’s  chains. 

Indeed  books,  ever  since  the  first  Book 
with  its  revelation  given  to  Moses  on 
Sinai,  have  been  the  axis  about  which 
have  spun  the  cultural  and  spiritual 
life  and  thought  of  Judaism  and  the 
Jews.  The  gauge  measuring  the  regard 
of  the  people  of  The  Book  for  signifi¬ 
cant  books  is  revealed  in  the  name  at¬ 
tached  to  the  Scrolls  of  the  Law  en¬ 
shrined  in  the  Holy  Arks  of  our  syna¬ 
gogues.  It  is  called  Sefer  Torah ,  the 
Book  of  Moral  Education  or  Edifica¬ 
tion. 

“In  the  beginning  was  the  word,” 
Genesis  and  the  Holy  Bible  begins,  and 
Judaism,  ever  faithful  to  the  power  and 
significance  of  the  word,  has  ordained 
that  “The  Book  should  be  the  insepa¬ 
rable  companion  of  king  as  well  as  the 
lowest  of  his  subjects.”*  As  Moses  com¬ 
manded:  “And  it  shall  be,  when  he  (the 
King)  sitteth  upon  the  throne  of  his 
kingdom,  that  he  shall  write  him  a  copy 
of  this  law  in  a  book,  out  of  that  which 
is  before  the  priests  the  Levites.  And  it 
shall  be  with  him,  and  he  shall  read 
therein  all  the  days  of  his  life;  that  he 
may  learn  to  fear  the  Lord  his  God,  to 
keep  all  the  words  of  this  law  and  these 
statutes,  to  do  them!” 

The  Rabbis  made  this  command  to 
Joshua  apply  to  all  the  Jews:  “This 
book  of  the  law  shall  not  depart  out  of 
thy  mouth,  but  thou  shalt  meditate 
therein  day  and  night,  that  thou  mayest 
observe  to  do  according  to  all  that  is 
written  therein.” 

Hebrew  was  the  language  of  The 
Book  just  as  through  much  of  our  his¬ 
tory  it  was  the  national  expression  of 

*  Bernard  Heller,  “Books — the  Guide  to  Liv¬ 
ing,”  Jewish  Braille  Review,  February,  1953. 


the  Jew.  Then  Hebrew  was  both  the 
container  and  the  content  of  Jewish 
thought  and  emotion,  the  receptacle  of 
his  feelings  and  scholarship,  the  me¬ 
dium  for  his  communication.  Through 
those  centuries  there  was  no  problem 
concerning  the  authenticity  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  book.  And  even  if  the  content 
should  be  alien,  its  language  marked 
it  as  Jewish.  For,  checkered  and  varied 
as  the  destiny  of  the  Jewish  people  has 
been  throughout  its  long  history,  jews 
and  Judaism  never  separated  themselves 
from  their  cherished  language. 

Hebrew  remained  the  language  of 
the  Torah,  cherished  in  dispersion  by 
the  Jew  who,  through  the  generations, 
and  in  whatever  land  he  sojourned, 
never  ceased  his  devotion  to  three  pos¬ 
sessions  which  he  counted  holy:  the 
Holy  Book,  the  Holy  Language,  the 
Holy  Land.  In  the  years  and  lands  of 
exile  the  language  of  Torah  remained 
on  his  tongue  as  he  expressed  his 
aspirations  and  emotions,  his  devotion 
to  God,  only  in  Hebrew.  These  prayers, 
for  the  year’s  weekdays,  Sabbaths,  holy 
days  and  fast  days  were  collected  into 
the  book  generally  known  as  the  “Sedar 
Tefillot,”  or  as  it  is  simply  called,  the 
Siddur.  Thus  through  the  centuries  of 
constant  use  of  the  Siddur  and  the 
Torah,  despite  the  vagaries  of  time  and 
place  and  fortune,  the  sacred  language 
continued  upon  Jewish  tongues  speak¬ 
ing  their  holy  prayers  and  reading  from 
their  holy  books.  That  is  why  May  1950, 
when  a  long  and  devoutly  cherished 
dream,  the  publication  of  the  Holy 
Bible  in  its  sacred  Hebrew  braille  text 
right  under  the  fingertips  of  the  blind, 
is  so  important  a  date  in  our  Institute’s 
history. 

Language  ceased  to  be  the  test  of  the 
Jewish  book  during  the  Hellenistic  era 
when  Jewish  writers  authored  books  in 
Greek.  Obviously  language  is  not  a 
valid  present-day  criterion  in  regard 
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to  all  great  Jewish  books.  That  is  why 
the  writer’s  viewpoint  and  Jewish  spirit 
rather  than  language  has  become  the 
essential  determinant  for  choosing  a 
Jewish  braille  book  for  our  library. 

Until  nearly  two  centuries  ago,  there¬ 
fore  the  Jewish  book  presented  no 
riddle.  Its  identity  was  established,  its 
Jewish  individuality  was  distinct.  Jew¬ 
ish  books  were  written  by  Jews  either 
in  the  Hebrew  language,  or  in  letters 
of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  or  else,  in  any 
event,  were  phrased  in  Jewish  terms 
and  thoughts. 

But  the  French  Revolution’s  emanci¬ 
pation  of  the  Jews  changed  all  that. 
An  isolated  group  became  a  universal 
people  whose  members  were  citizens  of 
the  world.  The  Jews  responded  to  their 
new  charter  of  freedom  by  competing 
with  their  countrymen  as  journalists, 
poets,  dramatists  and  novelists.  As  a 
result  a  new  question  had  to  be  asked: 
“Are  all  books  written  by  Jews,  no 
matter  what  their  spirit  and  content, 
to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
spiritual  and  cultural  wealth  of  the 
Jewish  people?”* 

Certainly  in  the  case  of  creative  Jew¬ 
ish  writers  there  is  no  problem,  such 
as  Ludwig  Lewisohn,  Maurice  Samuel, 
Irving  Fineman,  Meyer  Levin,  Israel 
Zangwill,  Lewis  Golding  and  Edmund 
Fleg  whose  pages  are  suffused  with 
Jewish  thoughts  and  insights.  But  what 
of  the  non-Jewish  writings  like  the 
splendid  lyrics  of  Heinrich  Heine,  the 
world-renowned  literary  criticism  of 
the  Danish  writer  Georg  Brandes,  the 
novels  of  Franz  Werfel  and  Stefan 
Zweig? 

Here  we  would  first  ask:  “Is  the  book 
available  in  braille  elsewhere — in  the 
Library  of  Congress  or  any  other  braille 
library?”  If  it  is  not,  and  the  book  had  in 
it  material  showing  Jewish  influence  on 

*  See  Jacob  S.  Minkin’s  “What  Makes  a  Jew¬ 
ish  Book,”  Congress  Weekly,  December  8,  1952. 


the  author  and  his  work,  whether  or  not 
it  was  direct  or  explicitly  stated  in  his 
literary  expression,  social  thought  or 
intellectual  philosophy,  we  would  be 
inclined  to  choose  it. 

As  for  the  non-Jewish  writer  like 
John  Hersey’s  The  Wall,  Robert  St. 
John’s  Tongue  of  the  Prophets,  and 
books  by  Pierre  Van  Paassen  and  the 
late  Thomas  Sugrue,  we  would  defi¬ 
nitely  choose  them  if  they  were  not 
available  elsewhere  for  their  moving 
evocation  of  the  Jewish  spirit  and  saga. 

The  result  is  that  the  Jewish  Braille 
Library  is  liberal  in  its  choices.  In  the 
case  of  religious  books,  for  example, 
it  does  not  select  books  only  on  the 
basis  of  orthodoxy  or  fundamentalism, 
revelation  or  infallibility  conceded  to 
an  overall  authority.  No  Bishop’s  im¬ 
primatur,  ideological  encyclical  or  San¬ 
hedrin  injunction  determines  our  se¬ 
lection.  Rather  are  our  books  represen¬ 
tative  of  our  fallibility,  successes  and, 
on  occasion,  even  errors  of  omission 
and  commission  in  choosing  the  great 
works  of  our  ablest  Orthodox,  Con¬ 
servative  and  Reformed  religious  writ¬ 
ers.  There  is  no  overall  ecclesiastical 
authority  or  ironclad  religious  criterion 
to  make  the  selection  of  a  book  for 
either  the  Jewish  sightless  or  sighted. 

Instead,  selection  is  religiously,  cul¬ 
turally  and  intellectually  eclectic — 
choosing  what  are  considered  to  be  the 
best  Jewish  contributions  to  scholar¬ 
ship,  religion,  culture,  literature  and 
thought  from  time  and  space.  This,  of 
course,  is  not  to  deny  the  invaluable 
counsel  and  co-operation  of  such  out¬ 
standing  leaders  of  American  Jewry  as 
Rabbi  Leo  Jung,  Rabbi  Elias  Solomon, 
Rabbi  Philip  Bernstein  and  Rabbi  Eli 
Pilchik  in  seeing  to  it  that  our  library 
include  the  best  of  the  past  and  present 
of  Judaism’s  four-thousand-year  tradi¬ 
tion  and  the  glorious  literature  which 
is  the  unbroken  thread  of  the  creativity 
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of  Jewish  genius  and  its  idealistic  as¬ 
pirations  for  the  Jewish  people;  and  co¬ 
operation  is  important  because  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  subconscious  prejudice  or 
unintentional  censorship  is  present.  By 
recognizing  this  fact  and  by  balancing 
one’s  personal  opinion  with  that  of 
others  an  attempt  is  made  to  make  an 
objective  choice. 

We  have  always  kept  before  us  the 
primary  aim  of  the  Jewish  Braille  In¬ 
stitute’s  publication,  The  Jewish  Braille 
Review,  and  the  Jewish  Braille  Library 
to  make  accessible  to  our  blind  readers, 
both  Jewish  and  non-Jewish,  the  con¬ 
temporary  value  of  ideas  in  general  and 
Jewish  ideas  in  particular  together  with 
the  insights  of  the  sages  of  the  past. 
Moreover,  as  our  library  of  Judaica  has 
built  up  its  list  of  the  immortal  classics 
of  Judaism  with  their  rich  wellsprings 
of  Jewish  wisdom  and  learning  which 
have  sustained  the  minds  and  souls  of 
our  people  through  the  centuries,  em¬ 
phasis  has  tended  to  shift  to  contem¬ 
porary  matters  and  concerns,  the  hap¬ 
penings  of  our  world  and  the  trend 
and  portent  of  Jewish  and  world  events. 

Unfortunately,  although  talking 
books  are  a  must  on  our  agenda,  our 
program,  although  in  blueprint,  must 
await  a  transfusion  of  funds  from  some 
good  angel  to  be  implemented. 

Since  it  is  not  similarity  of  viewpoint, 
but  cogency  and  quality  of  statement 
that  are  the  criteria  of  selection,  there 
is  complete  freedom  for  diverse  views 
to  be  given  a  hearing,  and  for  a  free 
and  full  exchange  of  opinion. 

The  Jewish  book  which  is  woven  into 
the  warp  and  woof  of  the  life  and 
destiny  of  the  Jewish  people — what 
should  its  character  be?  What  makes 
it  worthy  of  embossing  or  of  the  invest¬ 
ment  of  love’s  long  labor  of  hand  braid¬ 
ing  for  our  library  by  volunteers? 

The  selection  of  American  Jewish 
fiction  is  an  example.  At  present  the 


Jewish  Braille  Library  is  setting  up  a 
basic  library  of  American-Jewish  fiction 
which  will  give  our  blind  readers  in¬ 
sight  into  the  place  of  the  Jew  in 
American  life. 

The  aim  is  to  make  available  in 
braille  the  important  novels  and  short 
stories  produced  by  American  Jew7s  and 
dealing  with  them  for  anyone  who 
wishes  to  understand  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  in  America,  its  problems,  its 
fears  and  neuroses,  its  facets  of  crea¬ 
tivity,  culture  and  learning,  its  indi¬ 
vidual,  family  and  community  prob¬ 
lems  and  culture  patterns,  its  religious 
and  social  thought. 

The  volumes  in  this  “Five  Foot 
Braille  Shelf  of  American-Jewish  Fic¬ 
tion’’  will  be  written  by  American 
Jews  in  English,  and  primarily,  though 
by  no  means  exclusively,  for  American 
Jewish  and  non-Jewish  readers.  Some 
of  the  books  are  available  to  the  sighted 
reader  in  pocket  book  reprints,  like 
Gentleman's  Agreement  by  Laura  Hob¬ 
son;  others  are  known  only  to  bib¬ 
liophiles.  All  are  as  revealing  as  an 
anatomy  study  of  the  body  of  American 
Jewry  and  the  inner  and  outer  tensions 
which  have  shaped  it. 

Not  all  of  these  volumes  are  great 
classics.  In  fact,  a  number  have  been 
criticized  as  containing  elements  of  self- 
hate.  But  such  a  basic  library  should 
not  be  “Pollyannish’’  or  false  to  life,  in 
our  belief.  We  are  not  aiming  at  a  list 
which  presents  “the  public-relations 
idea”  of  what  Jews  should  be  like — 
paragons  of  virtue,  but  rather  at  the 
verisimilitude  of  American  Jewish  life 
written  by  creative,  sensitive  and  honest 
American  Jews  who  have  word-limned 
themselves  as  they  have  understood 
themselves  to  be.  We  are  searching  for 
the  truth  as  sensitively  portrayed  by 
our  finest  writers  able  to  write  of  them¬ 
selves  and  their  people  in  every  situa¬ 
tion. 
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It  is  the  truth  we  want  and  such  a 
list  is  as  comprehending  to  an  intel¬ 
ligent,  interested  reader  as  any  list  of 
sociological  treatises. 

We  must  consider  the  problems  of  a 
minority  group  in  a  majority  non-Jew- 
ish  culture — a  problem  which  is  not 
shared  by  the  Protestants  or  the  Catho¬ 
lics,  and  the  truth  we  believe  is  the 
solution — to  project  American  Jewry  as 
it  is,  to  have  us  known  as  we  are,  warts 
as  well  as  beauty  marks.  For  bitter  ex¬ 
perience  has  taught  American  Jews  that 
the  consequences  of  our  failure  to  ac¬ 
quire  Jewish  knowledge,  awareness  and 
understanding  is  not  mere  ignorance 
of  things  Jewish,  but  a  spiritual  and 
psychological  void  which  is  only  too 
quickly  filled  by  the  non-Jewish  en¬ 
vironment  with  a  thousand  and  one 
subtle  insinuations,  half  truths,  dis¬ 
torted  evaluations  and  innuendos  about 
any  and  all  phases  of  Jewish  life  which 
a  person — whether  sighted  or  not — 
accepts  as  “Jewish  knowledge.”  The 
hurt  such  “knowledge”  does  to  Jewish 
personalities,  modern  psychiatry  tells 
us,  is  great  indeed. 

Speaking  as  a  sociologist,  before  1931 
this  was  the  unhealthy  situation  of  the 
Jewish  blind  totally  blocked-out  from 
access  to  Jewish  knowledge,  awareness 
and  understanding  by  the  void  of  Jew¬ 
ish  braille  books  and  publications. 
Magnificent  strides  have  been  made  in 
vocational  guidance  and  training,  edu¬ 
cation,  research  and  rehabilitation  of 
the  blind,  but  the  “man  doesn’t  live  by 
bread  alone”  level  must  not  be  neg¬ 
lected.  It  is  the  function  of  the  Jewish 
Braille  Institute  to  impress  upon  Amer¬ 
ican  Jewry  the  fact  that  it  is  as  much 
a  community  obligation  to  forestall  the 
inflicting  of  such  psychological  hurt  on 
its  blind  and  sighted  members  as  to 
prevent  or  mitigate  hurts  caused  by  eco¬ 
nomic  or  other  hazards  over  which  the 
individual  has  no  control. 


It  is  our  philosophy  that  the  prophy¬ 
lactic  against  this  type  of  personality 
hurt  on  the  part  of  the  Jewish  blind  is 
effective  Jewish  knowledge,  the  ability 
of  the  Jewish  child  and  adult  to  take  his 
stand  behind  the  positive  values  of  the 
Jewish  religion,  the  milennia-old,  rich 
experience  of  Jewish  history  and  the 
great  aspirations  of  the  Jewish  people 
for  a  religious-cultural  renaissance.  Our 
constant  aim  is  to  serve  the  Jewish 
blind  as  the  open  sesame  to  the  store¬ 
house  of  Jewish  knowledge,  scholar¬ 
ship,  great  books,  religion  and  contri¬ 
butions  to  civilization. 

This  is  our  contribution  to  a  creative 
synthesis  of  Jewish  and  American 
knowledge  for  wholesale,  happy,  posi¬ 
tive  and  comprehending  Jewish  living 
in  America  by  the  Jewish  blind.  In  this 
way  can  our  sightless  co-religionists 
revere  its  heritage  and  relate  to  it  cre¬ 
atively  and  fruitfully,  equating  Jewish 
and  American  values,  ideals  and  exist¬ 
ence  without  conflict  or  fear.  Through 
such  healthy,  informed  integration  into 
American  Jewish  society  the  Jewish 
blind  have  become  part  of  our  people’s 
brotherhood. 

And  because  it  is  an  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  Judaism  and  an  in¬ 
formed  awareness  of  the  truth  in  regard 
to  the  Jewish  people,  religion  and 
heritage  that  we  want  for  both  our 
Jewish  and  non-Jewish  readers,  that  is 
why  also  for  twenty-two  years  The  Jew¬ 
ish  Braille  Review  and  the  Jewish 
Braille  Library  have  been  not  only  a 
magazine  and  library  for  the  Jewish 
blind,  but  also  a  Jewish  magazine  and 
library  for  all  the  blind — as  non-sec¬ 
tarian  as  the  Bible  itself.  For,  we  repeat 
for  emphasis,  we  do  not  fear  the  truth 
but  its  bigoted,  prejudiced  anti-Semitic 
distortion,  now  in  its  Soviet  phase,  and 
we  therefore  have  made  it  possible  for 
our  discerning  Christian  readers  to  see 
us  as  we  are.  To  the  extent  that  we  suc- 
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ceed  in  meeting  this  goal  we  perforin 
a  good-Avill,  inter-faith  function  as  a 
window  on  the  Jews  and  Judiasm,  as 
our  articles  and  books  testify.  The  Jew¬ 
ish  vacuum  which  existed  before  Leo¬ 
pold  Dubov’s  time,  formerly  filled  for 
the  non- Jewish  blind  by  misinforma¬ 
tion,  prejudice,  canard  and  anti-Semitic 
propaganda,  now  hardly  exists,  thanks 
largely  to  this  institution. 

Nor  can  we  omit,  in  ending,  the  debt 
owed  to  the  women  of  the  National 
Federation  of  Temple  Sisterhoods  whose 
hand- transcribed  books  for  us  represent 
a  thousand  anonymous  sacrifices  in 
time,  earnest  effort,  patience  and  con¬ 


centration  under  their  chairman,  Mrs. 
Helaine  Lowenstein  of  New  Jersey. 

In  these  ways  have  we  served  our  cul¬ 
tural  and  religious  stewardship  as 
Jewry’s  ambassador  to  the  Jewish  and 
non-Jewish  blind  these  past  twenty- 
two  years.  By  our  magazine  and  our 
library  we  have  tried  to  serve  the 
noblest  Jewish  ideals  and  to  show  the 
way  to  creative  Jewish  living  and 
thought  to  our  readers,  strong  in  the 
conviction  that  when  the  hammer  and 
sickle  worship  of  Marx,  Lenin  and 
Stalin  are  done,  The  Book  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  The  Book  will  remain. 


1953  Professional  Training  Courses 


As  the  surge  of  social  legislation  has 
gained  headway,  there  has  ensued  a  de¬ 
mand  for  more  and  more  workers  to 
implement  the  provisions  of  this  legisla¬ 
tion.  Federal  and  local  staffs  have  been 
built  up,  and  with  more  services  being 
rendered  to  more  people  better  posi¬ 
tions  have  been  created.  Also,  the  resi¬ 
dential  schools  for  the  blind  have  ex¬ 
panded  their  programs,  and  increased 
their  facilities  to  take  care  of  the  influx 
of  young  children  blinded  by  retrolen- 
tal  fibroplasia.  In  addition,  the  number 
of  braille  classes  in  the  public  schools 
has  continued  to  increase.  As  a  result  of 
these  various  developments,  additional 
teachers  and  other  workers  are  needed 
at  increasing  salaries. 

In  the  effort  to  recruit  teachers, 
courses  have  been  arranged  at  .  several 
universities  throughout  the  country, 
often  in  co-operation  with  schools  for 
the  blind.  Because  of  the  small  number 
of  prospective  students,  the  extent  of 
the  offerings  is  very  limited,  and  few 
training  centers  meet  the  standards  sug¬ 


gested  in  the  New  Outlook  article  of 
February  1952.  Also,  some  courses  are 
not  offered  every  year. 

Teachers  are  primarily  interested  in 
improving  their  teaching,  but  they  want 
college  credit  for  the  courses  which  they 
take,  and  this  should  be  applicable  to¬ 
ward  a  Master’s  degree.  Many  universi¬ 
ties  allow  students  to  transfer  one  or 
two  summers’  credits  from  other  schools, 
and  in  order  that  teachers  may  plan 
their  educational  programs  in  advance 
and  secure  maximum  credit  for  work 
completed,  they  should  know  what  spe¬ 
cial  courses  are  available.  Therefore, 
data  has  been  obtained  in  regard  to 
known  courses  and  resumes  are  pre¬ 
sented  herewith  in  alphabetical  order 
with  no  attempt  at  evaluation. 

Catholic  U hiversity  of  America ,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Institute  for  the  preparation  of  teach¬ 
ers  of  braille  classes — June  29- August 
8,  1953- 

Offerings:  special  methods  of  teaching 
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the  blind;  mental,  social  and  vocational 
adjustment;  the  eye  and  eye  conditions; 
braille  technique:  reading  and  writing; 
seminar  and  practicum. 

Address  correspondence  to  Dr.  Roy  J. 
Defferari,  Director  of  the  Summer  Ses¬ 
sion. 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers , 
Nashville  5,  Tenn. 

Summer  offerings — the  blind  in  school 
and  society  (2);  causes  of  blindness  and 
their  social  implications  (1);  workshop 
course  (6),  including  the  preschool  blind 
child,  the  elementary  school  blind  child, 
the  junior-senior  high  school  blind 
child. 

Address  correspondence  to  Dr.  Felix 
C.  Robb,  Dean  of  Instruction. 

Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
New  York  21,  N.  Y.,  in  co-operation 
with  the  New  York  Institute  for  the 
Education  of  the  Blind. 

Regular  session. 

Offerings — principles  and  methods  of 
teaching  the  blind  (4);  theory  and  tech¬ 
nique  of  reading  and  writing  Standard 
English  Braille,  Grade  II  (4);  anatomy, 
physiology  and  hygiene  of  the  eye  in 
relation  to  sight  conservation  classes  (2); 
observation  and  student  teaching  of  the 
physically  handicapped,  area  of  the 
blind  (3). 

Address  correspondence  to  Prof.  Philip 
R.  V.  Curoe,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Education. 

MacMurray  College,  Jacksonville,  Ill., 
in  co-operation  with  the  Illinois  School 
for  the  Blind. 

Regular  session. 

Offerings — principles  of  education  of 
the  blind  (3),  the  study  of  braille  (6), 
vocations  for  the  blind  (4),  practice 
teaching  (6).  The  offering  of  any  course 
is  contingent  upon  the  enrollment  of 
at  least  six  students. 

Address  correspondence  to  Dr.  Wen¬ 
dell  S.  Dysinger,  Dean  of  the  College. 


Michigan  State  College,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Regular  session  (first  semester). 

Offerings — educational  provisions  for 
the  blind  (3),  theory  and  technique  of 
reading  and  writing  Standard  English 
Braille  (3),  typewriting  for  the  blind 

(3) ,  directed  teaching  of  blind  children, 
I  &  II  (4)  and  (4). 

Address  correspondence  to  Wallace 
y.  Finch,  Superintendent,  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Michi¬ 
gan. 

Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind,  Phila¬ 
delphia  31,  Pa.,  in  co-operation  with 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Courses  for  workers  with  the  adult 
blind. 

Regular  session. 

Offering — history  and  philosophy  of 
work  with  the  blind  (2),  diseases  of  the 
eye  and  their  social  implications  (2),  a 
social  casework  approach  to  problems 
in  work  with  the  blind  (4),  medical- 
social  information  (2),  arts  and  crafts 
(8),  field  work  (10),  practice  teaching 

(4) - 

Address  correspondence  to  Josef  G. 
Cauffman,  Principal. 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  Watertown  72, 
Mass.,  in  co-operation  with  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Regular  session. 

Offerings — principles  and  problems 
in  the  education  of  the  blind  (4), 
special  methods  and  apprenticeship  (4), 
individual  instruction,  field  work  or  re¬ 
search. 

Address  correspondence  to  Edward  J. 
Waterhouse,  Director. 

San  Francisco  State  College,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  2,  California. 

Year  round. 

Regular  session  offerings — the  blind 
in  society  (2),  advanced  problems  of 
the  visually  handicapped  (2),  education 
and  methods  of  teaching  blind  children 
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(4),  the  teaching  of  braille  (2),  practice 
teaching  (1-5). 

Summer  offerings — physiology  and 
hygiene  of  the  eye  (2),  workshop  in 
education  of  blind  children:  student 
teaching  in  classes  for  the  blind  (1-5), 
education  and  methods  of  teaching 
blind  children  (4),  advanced  problems 
in  education  of  the  visually  handi- 
capped  (3). 

Address  correspondence  to  Dr.  Leo 
F.  Cain,  Dean,  Educational  Services 
and  Summer  Sessions. 

Teachers  College ,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  27,  N.Y. 

Year  round. 

Regular  session  offerings — psycholog¬ 
ical  aspects  of  blindness  (2),  the  eyes 
and  eye  conditions  (2),  special  methods 
of  teaching  the  blind  (4),  current  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  welfare  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  blind  (2-3),  technique  of  braille 
reading  and  writing  (4),  observation 
and  student  teaching  of  the  blind  (2-6). 

Summer  offerings — the  eye  and  eye 
conditions  (2),  technique  of  braille 


reading  and  writing  (2). 

Address  correspondence  to  Prof. 
Maurice  Fouracre,  Head,  Department 
of  Special  Education. 

Tennessee  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
State  University ,  Nashville  8,  Tenn. 

Summer  offerings — the  blind  in 
school  and  society  (2),  causes  of  blind¬ 
ness  and  their  social  implications  (1), 
workshop  course  (6)  including  the  pre¬ 
school  blind  child,  the  elementary 
school  blind  child,  the  junior-senior 
high  school  blind  child. 

Address  correspondence  to  Dr.  F.  J. 
D.  McKinney,  Director  of  Admissions. 

Willamette  University,  Salem,  Oregon, 
in  co-operation  with  the  Oregon  School 
for  the  Blind. 

Regular  session. 

Offering — methods  of  teaching  the 
blind  and  partially  sighted  (6). 

Address  correspondence  to  Dr.  George 
B.  Martin,  Head  of  the  Education  De¬ 
partment  and  Director  of  Graduate 
Study. 


; Directory  Changes 


Pages  12  Sc  69 — The  new  address  of  the 
Jewish  Braille  Institute  of  America  is 
101  West  55th  Street,  New  York  19, 
N.  Y.  The  new  Executive  Director  is 
Dr.  Jacob  Freid  in  place  of  Leopold 
Dubov. 

Page  54 — Change  of  address  of  the 
Chester  County  Branch  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 


from  163  West  Main  Street,  Coates- 
ville,  Pennsylvania,  to  71  South  First 
Avenue,  Coatesville,  Pennsylvania. 

Page  84 — Change  of  address  of  the 
Chester  County  Branch  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
from  163  West  Main  Street,  Coates¬ 
ville,  Pennsylvania,  to  71  South  First 
Avenue,  Coatesville,  Pennsylvania. 
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The  New  Constitution  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 


The  1952  Biennial  Convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind,  held  in  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
will  long  be  remembered  as  the  oc¬ 
casion  of  a  bloodless  revolution,  carried 
out  by  unanimous  consent. 

Of  course,  this  revolution  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  AAIB  was  many  years 
in  the  making.  It  began  with  a  number 
of  forward-looking  superintendents  and 
teachers,  and  developed  into  a  ground- 
swell  which  culminated  in  the  new 
Constitution  adopted  at  Louisville.  One 
might  well  be  amazed  at  the  speed  and 
unanimity  with  which  the  change  was 
consummated.  After  seemingly  endless 
years  of  debates,  starts  and  stops,  back¬ 
ing  and  filling,  everyone  was  in  almost 
complete  agreement! 

Much  credit  is  due  Chairman  W.  E. 
Allen  of  Texas,  and  the  members  of  the 
Constitution  Committee  for  their  pa¬ 
tient  and  painstaking  work.  Also,  men¬ 
tion  should  be  made  of  the  teachers  and 
superintendents  of  a  number  of  schools 
who  assisted  the  committee  by  making 
excellent  suggestions. 

Seemingly,  the  new  Constitution  in¬ 
dicates  a  change  in  philosophy  toward 
a  democratic  organization  in  keeping 
with  modern  trends.  It  constitutes  a 
change  from  an  organizational  setup  in 
which  the  superintendents  and  a  few 
selected  delegates  controlled  the  group, 
to  one  in  which  every  member  has  an 
equal  voice.  Surely  this  was  a  long  over¬ 
due  change. 

There  was  considerable  discussion  in 
favor  of  changing  the  name  of  our 
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organization;  however,  the  traditional¬ 
ists  prevailed,  and  the  name  remains  as 
before:  The  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind. 

The  stated  objective  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  is:  “To  improve  the  material  and 
methods  of  teaching  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped,  and  to  expand  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  the  visually  handicapped  to 
take  a  contributory  place  in  society.” 

Membership  is  now  open  to  any  per¬ 
son  affiliated  with  or  interested  in  an 
organization  engaged  in  the  education, 
guidance,  vocational  rehabilitation  or 
occupational  placement  of  the  visually 
handicapped.  Incidentally,  this  is  quite 
a  change  from  the  “closed  shop”  mem¬ 
bership  provided  for  by  the  old  con¬ 
stitution. 

Regular  meetings  of  the  Association 
will  continue  to  be  held  in  the  even 
numbered  years,  at  such  times  and 
places  as  may  be  designated  by  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

Two  methods  for  the  accumulating 
of  funds  to  carry  on  the  activities  of 

J 

the  association  have  been  provided. 
The  corporate  membership  assessment 
against  the  various  organizations  rep¬ 
resented  in  the  Association  was  con¬ 
tinued.  In  addition,  biennial  dues  in 
the  amount  of  six  dollars  are  to  be  col¬ 
lected  from  each  member,  as  authorized 
by  the  Board  of  Directors.  The  dues  for 
this  biennium  are  payable  at  three  dol¬ 
lars  per  year. 

From  the  total  amount  of  dues  col¬ 
lected,  each  member  in  good  standing 
will  be  provided  with  a  subscription  to 
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a  single  professional  journal  or  periodi¬ 
cal  selected  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 

The  Nominating  Committee  is  au¬ 
thorized  to  present  a  list  of  nominees 
at  the  business  session  designated  for 
the  election  of  officers.  Before  nomina¬ 
tions  are  voted  on  by  the  members,  the 
presiding  officer  shall  invite  nomina¬ 
tions  from  the  floor. 

The  election  of  officers  is  by  ballot 
and  all  members  present  are  qualified 
to  vote. 

The  present  Membership  Committee, 
with  Donald  Overbeay  as  Chairman, 
reports  a  surprisingly  high  enrollment 
of  teachers,  with  many  schools  enrolled 
one  hundred  per  cent.  This  certainly 
augurs  well  for  the  future.  The  ex¬ 
cellent  workshop  type  of  program  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  Louisville  Convention 
by  Robert  Thompson  and  his  Com¬ 
mittee  had  much  to  do  with  the  re¬ 


sponse.  Evidently  the  teachers  felt  that 
they  had  received  something  worthwhile 
from  the  meeting.  However,  if  the  As¬ 
sociation  is  to  fulfill  its  mission  as  an 
active  and  progressive  organization  cap¬ 
able  of  giving  meaning  and  direction  to 
the  educational  and  socializing  pro¬ 
grams  of  our  schools,  all  teachers  and 
other  interested  persons  should  join. 
Not  only  should  they  join  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  but  they  should  take  an  active 
part  in  its  development  and  further 
growth. 

Without  question,  the  intellectual, 
spiritual  and  physical  growth  of  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of 
the  Blind  will  lead,  inevitably,  to 
greater  intellectual  and  spiritual  growth 
on  the  part  of  its  members. 

Superintendents,  teachers,  housepar- 
ents,  interested  friends — opportunity 
knocks ! 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  VOLUNTEER  TRANSCRIBERS:  CORRECTION 


To  the  account,  by  Donald  G.  Patter¬ 
son,  of  the  Volunteers  Conference  at 
the  Library  of  Congress,  last  issue,  was 
appended  the  report  of  the  Resolutions 
Committee.  Inadvertently  it  was  pre¬ 
sented  in  incomplete  form.  Three 
items,  No’s  5,  6,  7,  were  omitted,  and 
in  considering  the  total  report  readers 
should  include  these: 

5.  That  the  Library  of  Congress  be 
requested  to  publish  and  distribute  er¬ 
rata  and  an  index  to  the  Manual  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Library  of  Congress  for 
the  use  of  braille  transcribers. 

6.  That  every  effort  be  made  by  the 
Library  of  Congress,  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  all  other 


agencies  concerned  to  make  available 
to  all  blind  persons  a  list  of  every  avail¬ 
able  resource  for  voluntary  braille 
transcriptions  and  sound  recordings. 

7.  That  organizations  doing  volun¬ 
tary  braille  transcribing  and  sound  re¬ 
cording  be  urged  to  co-operate  to  the 
end  that  the  securing  of  copyright 
privileges  be  simplified  and  expedited 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible. 

These  and  the  previous  four  Resolu¬ 
tions  were  presented  by  the  committee 
chairman,  Alfred  Allen,  and  the  mem¬ 
bers:  Miss  Georgie  Lee  Abel,  John  C.  L. 
Andreassen,  Paul  J.  Langan,  George  F. 
Meyer,  Donald  G.  Patterson,  Mrs.  Wal¬ 
ter  Price,  Irvin  P.  Schloss. 
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83rd  Congress  Produces  Many  Bills 


It  has  been  many  months  since  we 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  reporting  to 
you  on  activities  in  Washington.  We 
can  say,  however,  that  the  Congress 
which  convened  January  3rd,  1953,  has 
been  very  active  in  the  introduction  of 
bills,  many  of  which  in  some  way  affect 
work  for  the  blind.  The  following  bills 
have  been  introduced  into  the  83rd 
Congress: 

H.R.  81  ( Introduced  by  Mr.  Keogh  of 
New  York)  “A  Bill  to  increase  the  op¬ 
portunities  of  blind  persons  for  em¬ 
ployment,  and  for  other  purposes.” 

Many  of  you  will  remember  this  bill 
as  having  been  introduced  in  the  81st 
Congress  by  Mr.  Keogh,  and  as  having 
been  analyzed  in  the  AFB  Bulletin  of 

July,  195°- 

H.R.  116  (Introduced  by  Mrs.  Church 
of  Illinois )  “ A  Bill  to  amend  Title  18, 
United  States  Code,  so  as  to  prohibit 
the  transportation  of  fireworks  into  any 
State  in  which  the  sale  of  such  fireworks 
is  prohibited.” 

The  above  title  is  self-explanatory. 

H.R.  208  (Introduced  by  Mr.  Angell  of 
Oregon )  “A  Bill  to  provide  compensa¬ 
tion  to  blind  persons  for  loss  of  earning 
power  due  to  blindness.” 

This  bill  was  originally  sponsored  by 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind, 
and  has  been  introduced  several  times 
in  different  sessions  of  Congress.  It 
would  provide  cash  payments  to  indi¬ 
viduals  on  the  basis  of  loss  of  earning 
power  due  to  the  loss  of  sight. 

H.R.  251  (Introduced  by  Mr.  Elliott  of 
Alabama)  “A  Bill  to  provide  that  per¬ 


manently  disabled  individuals  (includ¬ 
ing  the  blind)  who  are  under  sixty-five 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  tax  treat¬ 
ment  of  their  medical  expenses  as  they 
would  be  entitled  to  if  they  were  sixty- 
five,  to  grant  permanently  disabled  in¬ 
dividuals  an  additional  tax  exemption, 
and  for  other  purposes.” 

This  bill  provides  that  the  blind  and 
severely  disabled  taxpayers  shall  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  deduct  all  medical  expenses 
when  computing  their  income  tax.  At 
present  a  person  under  sixty- five  can 
only  take  a  deduction  of  that  portion 
of  his  medical  expense  which  exceeds 
five  per  cent  of  his  income.  The  person 
above  sixty-five  can  deduct  his  entire 
medical  expense.  This  measure  would 
place  the  blind  and  disabled  taxpayer 
in  the  same  category  as  the  aged  in 
computing  their  Federal  income  tax. 

H.R.  257  (Introduced  by  Mr.  Elliott  of 
Alabama)  “A  Bill  for  the  establishment 
of  a  temporary  National  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Blind.” 

This  bill  has  been  discussed  many 
times  previously.  The  original  bill  on 
the  subject  was  introduced  by  the  now 
Governor  Boggs  of  Delaware  into  the 
82nd  Congress,  and  was  then  intro¬ 
duced  by  Congressmen  Elliott  and 
Priest  into  the  same  Congress  under 
different  numbers.  Since  this  measure 
has  been  analyzed  before,  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  again  report  the  analysis  here. 

H.R.  2135  (Introduced  by  Mr.  Priest 
of  Tennessee)  “A  Bill  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  temporary  National  Advisory 
Committee  for  the  Blind.” 

H.R.  2135  is  the  exact  duplicate  of 
Mr.  Priest’s  bill  introduced  into  the 
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82nd  Congress.  You  will  remember  that 
in  the  analysis  of  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  bills  the  Priest  version  in  the 
82nd  Congress  was  approved  by  the 
other  sponsors,  and  H.R.  2135  no  doubt 
will  be  the  number  which  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  by  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  when  hearings  are  called  on 
the  subject.  The  present  Priest  bill 
will  have  a  companion  bill  introduced 
into  the  Senate  by  the  same  sponsors 
that  handled  it  in  the  last  Congress. 

H.R.  302  (Introduced  by  Mr.  Celler  of 
New  York)  “A  Bill  to  assure  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  all  necessary  services  to  pre¬ 
pare  disabled  persons  for  and  establish 
them  in  remunerative  employment,  to 
make  special  provision  for  the  blind 
and  other  severely  disabled  persons,  and 
for  other  purposes.” 

This  bill  was  introduced  into  the 
81st  Congress  by  Senator  Douglas,  and 
into  the  82nd  Congress  by  Senator 
Douglas  and  Mr.  Celler,  and  has  again 
been  introduced  by  Mr.  Celler  into  the 
83rd  Congress  by  the  above  title.  This 
measure  amends  Public  Law  113  (Bar- 
den-Lafollette  Act).  The  national  re¬ 
habilitation  program  is  administered 
under  provisions  of  Public  Law  1 1 3. 
This  bill  was  thoroughly  analyzed  in 
the  AFB  Bulletin  of  September,  1950. 

H.R.  431  (Introduced  by  Mr.  Eber- 
harter  of  Pennsylvania )  “ A  Bill  to  enact 
the  provisions  preserving  the  Social 
Security  insurance  rights  of  disabled 
individuals  which  were  contained  in 
H.R.  7800  of  the  82nd  Congress,  as 
passed  by  the  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives.” 

This  bill,  as  its  title  implies,  re-enacts 
certain  sections  of  a  law  which  was  en¬ 
acted  by  the  82nd  Congress  which  ex¬ 
pires  on  a  specified  date.  This  was 
purposely  done  in  order  that  the  83rd 
Congress  might  have  time  to  re-examine 


and  re-enact  the  provisions  on  a  per¬ 
manent  basis.  It  would  protect  the  in¬ 
surance  benefits  of  an  individual  who 
became  disabled  before  reaching  retire¬ 
ment  age  when  working  in  an  industry 
covered  by  the  old  age  survivors  in¬ 
surance  provision  of  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

H.R.  330  (Introduced  by  Mr.  Keating 
of  New  York)  “A  Bill  to  provide  books 
and  sound-reproduction  records  for  cer¬ 
tain  physically  incapacitated  persons, 
and  for  other  purposes.” 

This  measure,  as  its  title  states,  would 
make  available  to  severely  disabled  in¬ 
dividuals  the  balking  Book  services 
now  provided  for  the  blind.  This  meas¬ 
ure  has  been  introduced  into  two  pre¬ 
vious  Congresses,  without  action. 

H.R.  603  (Introduced  by  Mr.  Simpson 
of  Pennsylvania)  “A  Bill  to  increase  the 
personal  income  tax  exemptions  of  a 
taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  de¬ 
pendent,  and  the  additional  exemption 
for  old  age  or  blindness)  from  $600  to 

<n* _ 99 

1000. 

The  above  title  is  self-explanatory. 

H.R.  1092  (Introduced  by  Mr.  Watts 
of  Kentucky )  ‘‘A  Bill  to  increase  the 
personal  income  tax  exemptions  of  a 
taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  depend¬ 
ent,  and  the  additional  exemption  for 
old  age  or  blindness)  from  $600  to 
.]j>  1 000. 

The  above  title  is  self-explanatory. 

H.R.  1396  (Introduced  by  Mr.  Poff  of 
Virginia)  “A  Bill  to  increase  the  per¬ 
sonal  income  tax  exemptions  of  a  tax¬ 
payer  for  a  dependent,  and  the  ad¬ 
ditional  exemption  for  old  age  or  blind¬ 
ness,  from  $600  to  $750. 

The  above  title  is  self-explanatory. 
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H.R.  7725  (Introduced  by  Mr.  Rhodes 
of  Pennsylvania)  “A  Bill  to  grant  ad¬ 
ditional  income  tax  exemptions  and 
deductions  to  taxpayers  who  are  per¬ 
manently  disabled,  and  to  allow  ad¬ 
ditional  income  tax  exemptions  to 
taxpayers  supporting  dependents  who 
are  permanently  disabled.” 

This  would  grant  to  the  taxpayer  the 
right  to  take  advantage  of  the  extra  ex¬ 
emption  provided  for  the  blind  for 
each  blind  dependent  he  might  have. 

H.R.  1729  (Introduced  by  Mr.  Rogers 
of  Colorado)  “A  Bill  to  increase  the 
income  tax  exemptions,  including  the 
additional  exemptions  for  old  age  or 
blindness,  from  $600  to  $1000.” 

This  title  is  self-explanatory. 

H.R.  1862  (Introduced  by  Mr.  Whitten 
of  Mississippi)  “A  Bill  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  the 
Federal  payment  for  old-age  assistance, 
aid  to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  the  per¬ 
manently  and  totally  disabled  shall  be 
$30  per  recipient  per  month.” 

The  above  bill  would  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  with  respect  to  the 
formula  to  be  used  in  alloting  funds  to 
the  various  approved  programs.  Under 
this  bill  the  Federal  payment  per  indi¬ 
vidual  would  be  a  minimum  of  $30.  A 
bill  of  this  type  assures  a  minimum 
payment  to  an  individual  of  $30  per 
month. 

H.R.  2096  (Introduced  by  Mr.  Hagen 
of  Minnesota)  “ A  Bill  to  establish  a 
Federal  Agency  for  the  Handicapped, 
to  define  its  duties  and  for  other  pur¬ 
poses.” 

The  above  bill  is  the  same  as  several 
introduced  into  the  last  session  of  Con¬ 
gress  under  various  numbers  and  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  American  Federation  of 
the  Physically  Handicapped.  These 
bills  have  been  analyzed  several  times 


in  AFB  Bulletins.  The  bill  in  general 
would  establish  an  agency  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  to  administer  all 
services  to  the  handicapped,  including 
rehabilitation,  assistance,  etc. 

H.R.  2191  (Introduced  by  Mr.  Passman 
of  Louisiana)  “A  bill  to  increase  the 
personal  income  tax  exemptions  of  a 
taxpayer  (including  the  exemption  for 
a  spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  depend¬ 
ent,  and  the  additional  exemption  for 
old  age  or  blindness)  from  $600  to 
$800.” 

This  title  is  self-explanatory. 

H.R.  2147  (Introduced  by  Mr.  Tollef- 
son  of  Washington)  “A  Bill  to  establish 
the  Federal  Agency  for  the  Handi¬ 
capped,  to  define  its  duties,  and  for 
other  purposes.” 

This  bill  is  identical  with  H.R.  2096 
introduced  by  Mr.  Hagen. 

H.R.  2148  (Introduced  by  Mr.  Utt  of 
California)  “A  Bill  to  increase  the  per¬ 
sonal  income  tax  exemptions  of  a 
taxpayer  (including  exemption  for  a 
spouse,  the  exemption  for  a  dependent, 
and  the  additional  exemption  for  old 
age  or  blindness)  from  $600  to  $800.” 

This  title  is  self-explanatory. 

H.R.  2149  (Introduced  by  Mr.  Van 
Zandt  of  Pennsylvania)  “A  Bill  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  Federal  Agency  for  the 
Flandicapped,  to  define  its  duties,  and 
for  other  purposes.” 

This  bill  is  identical  with  H.R.  2096, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Hagen. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Washington 
representative  the  above  list  of  bills 
are  of  the  most  importance  to  workers 
with  the  blind.  They  have  all  been  re¬ 
ferred  to  their  respective  Committees 
for  action.  Many  will  die  in  their  Com- 
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mittees  without  further  consideration. 
If  and  when  any  of  the  foregoing  bills 
are  considered  by  the  Committees  we 
will  make  such  information  available. 

For  your  further  information  on  spe¬ 
cific  bills  write  directly  to  the  Legis¬ 


lative  Analyst  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  Room  442,  In¬ 
vestment  Building,  1511  K.  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington  5,  D.  C. 

— Hulen  C.  Walker, 
Legislative  Analyst 


Educators’  Congresses  and 
Conventions  oj  the  Past 

NELSON  COON 


Incidental  to  the  filing  of  papers 
concerned  with  the  recent  conference 
at  Bussum,  Holland,  where  educators 
of  the  blind  from  all  parts  of  the  world 
met  to  consider  common  problems,  the 
writer  became  interested  in  the  reports 
of  previous  gatherings  of  this  nature, 
and  thought  that  a  resume  of  interna¬ 
tional  co-operation  in  our  field  might 
be  helpful  to  many  of  the  younger 
educators  who  may  not  realize  that 
UNESCO-like  consideration  of  the 
world  problem  of  the  education  of  the 
blind  is  nothing  new. 

Our  survey  has  shown,  as  one  would 
suspect,  that  a  number  of  countries 
have  enjoyed  the  benefits  of  conven¬ 
tions  on  a  national  level.  It  is  to  the 
credit  of  the  United  States  that  the 
first  of  these  regular  gatherings  of  edu¬ 
cators  on  a  national  basis  was  held  in 
New  York  City  in  1853,  and  that  there¬ 
after,  the  Associations  of  American  In¬ 
structors  for  the  Blind  have  held  some 
forty  meetings  at  regular  intervals. 
Thirty  years  after  that,  in  1873,  the 
German-speaking  nations  embarked  on 
a  series  of  meetings  which  continued 
until  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I. 
Several  of  these  conventions  embraced 
all  of  Europe  in  their  roll  call,  and  all 


were  conducted  with  careful  attention 
to  detail  both  in  organization  and  in 
reportage.  Between  and  since  the  wars, 
further  conferences  have  been  held  of 
both  teachers  and  superintendents  in 
Germany. 

In  Great  Britain,  conventions  have 
not  been  so  regularly  organized,  the 
first  one  of  record  being  that  in  York 
in  1883,  with  a  further  triennial  series 
running  up  to  World  War  I.  Italy, 
too,  has  had  a  series  of  such  gatherings 
from  1883  down  to  the  present.  Several 
years  ago  a  well  organized  conference 
of  educators  in  Scandinavia  was  held, 
and  without  doubt  other  countries  have 
done  likewise  without  leaving  much  in 
the  way  of  printed  reports. 

In  many  ways  it  is  quite  natural  that 
the  French,  who  pioneered  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  blind,  should  also  have 
taken  the  first  steps  to  bring  educators 
together,  and  this  they  did  in  1878  by 
inviting  all  persons  connected  with  the 
blind  to  meet  as  “The  Universal  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Con¬ 
dition  of  the  Blind”.  An  examination 
of  the  printed  report  of  this  meeting  has 
shown  that  the  group  was  almost  en¬ 
tirely  made  up  of  educators  from  a 
number  of  countries.  At  the  meeting 
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the  American  Printing  House  was 
awarded  a  medal  for  the  high  quality 
of  its  embossed  printing,  and  discus¬ 
sion  was  heated  on  the  subject  of  the 
various  systems  of  braille. 

The  next  attempt  at  a  truly  interna¬ 
tional  gathering  was  sponsored  by  the 
Germanic  group  when  they  issued  their 
call  for  the  “Universal  Congress  of  In¬ 
structors  and  Friends  of  the  Blind”  to 
be  held  in  Amsterdam  in  1885.  This 
was  a  very  successful  Congress  with 
more  than  fifteen  countries  represented, 
including  delegates  from  both  North 
and  South  America. 

Four  years  after  this  the  French  au¬ 
thorities  issued  another  call  for  a  “Uni¬ 
versal  Congress”  which,  although  with¬ 
out  so  many  countries  represented,  had 
some  very  interesting  discussions  on 
the  four  main  topics  of: 

1.  Education  for  the  Profession. 

2.  Integrating  the  Blind  Child  into  the 
Public  School  System. 

3.  Should  the  Preschool  Blind  Child 
be  Educated  at  Home? 

4.  Suitable  Physical  Education  for  the 
Blind  Student. 

From  the  international  viewpoint, 
the  Congress  held  in  Paris  in  1900  was 
highly  successful,  with  twenty-two  coun¬ 
tries  officially  represented.  Although 
the  title  of  this  conference  would  indi¬ 
cate  “workers”  for  the  blind  were  in¬ 
cluded,  a  reading  of  the  report  indi¬ 
cates  that  almost  all  of  the  discussions 
were  on  educational  problems,  includ¬ 
ing  especially  the  problem  of  the  par¬ 


tially  sighted  pupil,  and  the  wisdom 
of  employing  visually  handicapped 
teachers. 

So  successful  was  this  conference  in 
1900  that  another  under  the  same  aus¬ 
pices  was  organized  at  Brussels  in  1902. 
The  heads  of  thirty  schools  for  the 
blind  (plus  many  teachers)  were  pres¬ 
ent,  the  leaders  in  discussion  being 
representatives  from  schools  in  France, 
Germany,  U.S.A.,  Great  Britain,  Italy, 
Belgium,  Spain,  Holland,  Switzerland, 
and  Denmark. 

Succeeding  meetings  of  this  world 
organization  were  held  in  Naples  in 
1909,  in  Cairo  in  1911,  and  a  similar 
one  in  London  in  1914.  But  from  the 
consideration  of  purely  educational 
problems  these  meetings  went  on  to  dis¬ 
cuss  problems  of  the  adult  blind, 
and  so  it  was  that  the  next  major 
world  conference  on  the  blind  was 
sponsored  jointly  by  the  A.A.I.B.  and 
the  A.A.W.B.  and  held  in  New  York 
in  1931.  The  arrangements  for  this 
meeting  were  made  at  a  “pre-Congress” 
meeting  in  Vienna  in  1929,  and  there 
was  set  the  agenda  of  the  New  York 
Conference  to  include  all  phases  of 
blind  education  and  welfare. 

Whether,  following  the  Amsterdam 
(Bussum)  meetings  in  1952,  the  future 
gatherings  of  educators  will  again  in¬ 
clude  considerations  of  other  problems, 
remains  lor  the  future;  but  in  any  case 
it  is  of  interest  to  note  not  only  the 
frequency  of  international  meetings  in 
the  last  seventy-five  years,  but  also  the 
timelessness  of  the  problems  facing  our 
field  of  special  education. 
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Appointments 


Arthur  Napier  Magill,  who  has  been 
Superintendent  of  the  Ontario  Division 
of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  has  assumed  his  new  duties 
as  Director  of  the  Demonstration  Cen¬ 
ter  set  up  by  the  U.  N.  Technical  As¬ 
sistance  Administration  in  Cairo,  Egypt. 
His  object  is  not  only  to  organize  an 
efficient  demonstration  center  utilizing 
modern  techniques,  but  also  to  draw  on 
his  experience  in  Canada  to  blueprint 
a  nationwide  rehabilitation  program 
for  the  blind  adapted  to  the  specific 
conditions  of  Egypt. 

Mr.  Magill  was  accidentally  blinded 
in  his  youth.  He  graduated  from  Michi¬ 
gan  State  College,  and  has  degrees  in 
economics,  sociology,  psychology  and 
public  speaking.  As  Superintendent  of 
the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  Ontario,  he  was  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  an  overall  re¬ 
habilitation  program  for  5,800  people. 
He  supervised  the  work  of  900  rehabili¬ 
tation  specialists  and  2,500  volunteer 
workers. 

The  establishment  of  the  Demonstra¬ 
tion  Center  in  Cairo  will  be  discussed 
more  fully  in  a  later  issue. 

- ■ - 

Dr.  Jacob  Freid  assumes  his  new 
duties  as  Executive  Director  of  the 
Jewish  Braille  Institute  of  America, 
Inc.,  as  of  February  1.  Dr.  Freid  re¬ 
ceived  his  Ph.D.  from  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity;  he  has  taught  Sociology  at  Rut¬ 
gers  University,  and  International  Re¬ 
lations  at  the  New  School  for  Social 
Research  in  New  York.  During  the  war 
Dr.  Freid  was  head  of  the  Moscow  Desk 
for  the  Office  of  War  Information  and 


the  State  Department.  This  responsi¬ 
bility  consisted  of  acting  as  liaison  in 
information  between  the  United  States 
Embassy  in  Moscow  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  here  at  home.  Prior  to  coming 
to  the  Jewish  Braille  Institute  he  was 
director  of  research  and  information 
of  the  American  Jewish  Congress,  and 
editor  of  the  Jewish  Affairs  pamphlets. 
He  has  published  numerous  articles 
(one,  on  the  purposes  and  activities 
of  the  Jewish  Braille  Institute,  appears 
in  this  issue). 

Dr.  Freid  has  been  interested  in  the 
sociology  of  the  blind  in  general  and  of 
the  Jewish  blind  in  particular,  and 
hopes  to  continue  in  the  spirit  of  Mr. 
Dubov  in  promoting  the  religious  and 
cultural  welfare  of  the  Jewish  blind. 

The  Jewish  Braille  Institute  was 
founded  in  1931  by  Leopold  Dubov, 
who,  after  schooling  and  tutoring  as  a 
blind  young  man  in  England  and 
America,  did  some  music  teaching,  in¬ 
surance  selling,  and  then  undertook  to 
build  up  a  division  of  blind  magazine 
agents  with  the  Review  of  Reviews. 
Two  years  later  the  publication  discon¬ 
tinued,  and  Mr.  Dubov  undertook  to 
make  known  his  conviction  that  there 
was  dire  need  for  the  religious  and 
spiritual  enfranchisement  of_  the  Jew¬ 
ish  blind  of  America  and  throughout 
the  world.  This  led  to  the  birth  of  the 
Jewish  Braille  Institute. 

Dr.  Freid’s  approach  to  his  new  re¬ 
sponsibilities  promises  the  continued 
progress  of  the  Jeiuish  Braille  Review, 
through  his  understanding  of  its  origi¬ 
nal  purposes,  and  his  insight  and  keen 
appreciation  of  its  founder’s  concept. 
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Current  literature 


“Retrolental  Fibroplasia:  A  Survey,” 
by  Leona  Zacharias,  M.D.,  American 
Journal  of  Ophthalmology ,  October, 
1952.  This  is  an  attempt  to  present,  as 
completely  as  possible,  all  facts  and  all 
ideas  which  have  been  presented  in  the 
past  few  years  on  the  subject  of  retro¬ 
lental  fibroplasia.  The  writings  of  vari¬ 
ous  authors  on  the  subject  have  been 
analyzed  in  detail  and  a  bibliography 
of  219  items  is  given. 


“Retrolental  Fibroplasia  in  Prema¬ 
ture  Infants:  A  Review  of  the  Litera¬ 
ture,”  by  Ethel  C.  Dunham,  M.  D., 
Bulletin  of  the  World  Health  Organi¬ 
zation,  Vol.  4,  No.  4,  1951.  In  this 
survey  of  the  literature  on  retrolental 
fibroplasia  32  references  have  been  se¬ 
lected  for  review.  A  bibliography  is  in¬ 
cluded. 


“What  is  Special  about  Special  Edu¬ 
cation — The  Child  Who  Is  Blind,”  by 
Berthold  Lowenfeld,  Ph.  D.,  Excep¬ 
tional  Children,  December,  1952.  The 
material  in  this  article  has  been  divided 
into  two  main  sections:  special  meth¬ 
odology  of  the  education  of  the  blind 
and  special  facilities  for  education  of 
blind  children.  The  author  concludes 
that  the  trend  in  America  is  toward  a 
loosening  of  the  institutional-residen¬ 
tial  element  in  the  education  of  the 
blind.  Segregation  of  the  blind  is  nor¬ 
mally  acceptable  only  as  a  step  toward 
integration  with  the  seeing  community. 


“The  Christmas  Candle,”  by  Marie 
Stuart,  Exceptional  Children,  Decem¬ 
ber,  1952.  A  story  of  work  for  the  blind 


in  Greece  and  of  a  young  Greek  woman 
who  is  now  preparing  herself  to  teach 
the  blind,  with  the  benefit  of  a  United 

Nations  fellowship. 

- : - ■ - 

“My  Eyes  for  God,”  by  J.  Robert 
Moskin,  Look,  December  2,  1952.  This 
is  a  biographical  sketch  of  John 
Howard  Griffin,  a  young  blind  man 
who  has  gained  much  attention  as  the 
author  of  The  Devil  Rides  Outside. 

The  article  is  profusely  illustrated. 
- ■ - 

“Our  Baby  Was  Born  Blind,”  by 
Frank  M.  Stevenson,  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  December  27,  1952.  A  father  tells 
the  story  of  how  he  and  his  wife  tried 
to  solve  the  problem  of  the  education  of 
their  blind  child.  For  them,  the  answer 
was  found  in  a  residential  nursery 
school  for  blind  children. 


“Gamest  Kids  in  the  Country,”  by 
Jerome  Ellison,  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
February  7,  1953.  In  this  story  of  boy 
scout  troops  for  handicapped  boys  con¬ 
siderable  space  is  given  to  blind  boy 
scouts,  with  special  emphasis  on  Troop 
300  of  Chicago,  America’s  first,  and 
still  one  of  its  few,  non-institutional 

blind  boy  scout  troops. 

- ■ - 

“Helen  Keller  Visits  Haifa,  Israel,” 
by  Sonya  S.  Cohen,  Volta  Review,  Oc¬ 
tober  1952.  This  is  the  story  of  Helen 
Keller’s  visit  to  the  Institute  for  the 
deaf  in  Haifa,  on  her  recent  trip  to  the 
Near  East. 


“The  Adoption  of  Little  Billy,”  by 
Carol  Hughes,  Coronet,  January,  1953. 
Little  Billy,  a  little  blind  boy,  was  taken 
into  a  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  family  at  the 
age  of  ten  months,  and  this  is  the  story 
of  his  development  and  growth  during 

the  first  six  years  of  life. 

- ■ - 

“‘Hello’  Man  in  Braille”  by  Carol 
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Burke,  Coronet,  February,  1953.  The 
story  of  a  blind  man  who  built  up  a 
successful  telephone-answering  service 
based  on  his  own  resourcefulness  and 


imagination.  At  present  he  takes  more 
than  500  calls  a  day  and  among  his 
subscribers  are  those  in  many  occupa¬ 
tions  and  professions. 


Necrology 


James  P.  Hamilton  died  in  Tampa, 
Florida,  in  January.  A  graduate  of  the 
Michigan  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind,  and  of  Albion  College  and 
the  University  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Hamil¬ 
ton  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Michigan  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  in  1900,  and  was  its  first 
president.  The  Michigan  Employment 
Institution  for  the  Blind  at  Saginaw 
was  one  of  the  first  projects  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  and  Mr.  Hamilton  was  its 
superintendent  for  a  number  of  years. 

In  later  years  he  was  successful  in 
the  piano  business  in  Michigan  and 
Florida,  and  in  the  real  estate  business 
in  Florida. 


Dr.  Clarence  Jacob  Settles,  Sr., 
64,  retired  president  of  the  Florida 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  died 
January  13  at  Riverside  Hospital  in 
Jacksonville  where  he  had  been  con¬ 
fined  since  January  7.  Dr.  Settles  was  a 
native  of  Missouri,  and  went  to  the 
Florida  school  in  1932.  He  had  retired 
last  September.  Having  a  deaf  brother 
Dr.  Settles  early  became  interested  in 


the  education  of  the  deaf  and  after 
graduating  from  Westminster  College 
in  Fulton,  Missouri,  he  received  a  fel¬ 
lowship  from  Gallaudet  College,  Nor¬ 
mal  Department,  from  which  school  he 
graduated.  His  first  teaching  experience 
was  in  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Deaf.  From  there  he  went  to  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  School  for  the  Deaf  in  Phila¬ 
delphia.  He  served  two  years  in  World 
War  I  and  then  served  until  1932  at  the 
Idaho  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind. 

Dr.  Settles  was  at  one  time  president 
of  the  American  Instructors  of  the 
Deaf  and  was  a  long-time  member  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  American  Association  of 
Instructors  for  the  Blind,  Shrine  Club, 
Elks  Club,  American  Legion,  V.F.W., 
and  past  president  of  the  St.  Augustine 
Y.M.C.A.,  and  of  Rotary  Clubs  in 
Idaho  and  St.  Augustine.  I11  1932  he 
received  the  Pli.D.  degree  from  Web¬ 
ster  College  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Married  in  1921,  Dr.  Settles  is  sur¬ 
vived  by  his  wife,  and  two  children,  a 
sister  and  a  brother. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Ancient  City 
Baptist  Church,  St.  Augustine. 
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Book  Reviews 


Love  Is  Not  Blind — By  Russell  Criddle. 

Publisher,  W.  W.  Norton,  New  York. 

272  pp.  $3.50 

There  are  so  many  ways  of  looking 
at  this  book  that  one  finds  oneself  call¬ 
ing  it  to  the  attention  of  quite  a  variety 
of  people.  It  is  certainly  a  vigorous  ac¬ 
count  of  the  experiences  of  one  man 
with  low  enough  visual  acuity  to  be 
called  “blind,”  but  with  enough  eye¬ 
sight  to  read  if  he  “got  closer.” 

Mr.  Criddle  was  left  with  7/200 
visual  acuity  when  he  reached  the  7th 
grade.  The  reader  who  is  curious  can 
probably  get  a  fair  idea  of  the  sight  that 
was  left  to  him  by  holding  before  the 
eyes  a  sheet  of  pliofilm  of  the  proper 
thickness.  He  was  able  to  go  to  a 
sight  saving  class — quite  different  from 
the  best  classes  nowadays — and  to  get 
through  a  regular  high  school,  not  with¬ 
out  difficulties.  He  became  a  rugged 
opponent  to  meet  in  the  boxing  ring, 
handled  a  newspaper  route,  got  himself 
elected  editor  of  the  high  school  news¬ 
paper,  and  became,  later,  an  up-and- 
coming  farmer. 

Through  all  this  he  retained  the 
prejudices  about  blindness  which  made 
him  insist  he  himself  was  not  blind; 
he  just  had  bad  eyes;  he  was  “kind  of 
odd.”  Scattered  through  the  narrative 
are  frequent  examples  of  how  “bad 
eyes”  can  collect  useful  visual  data; 
enough,  in  fact,  to  enable  him  to  “pass” 
as  a  sighted  person  until  some  unavoid¬ 
able  accident — a  puncture  from  an  un¬ 
seen  paper-spike,  for  instance — gave 
him  away. 

Actually,  as  far  as  those  about  him 
were  concerned,  he  was  blind — stone- 


blind.  And  while  fighting  for  accept¬ 
ance  as  a  sighted  person  with  bad  eyes, 
he  was  facing  the  social  problems  of 
any  blind  boy.  He  clung  to  the  general 
attitudes  about  the  blind  he  found 
about  him  and  had  as  little  insight  into 
the  experiences  of  the  blind  girl  he 
met  at  a  booth  at  the  fair  as  did  the 
others  in  the  crowds  among  whom  he 
moved. 

When  he  was  forced,  at  last,  to  ap¬ 
peal  to  organized  work  for  the  blind 
(which,  again,  we  can  hope  is  quite  a  bit 
changed  now  from  what  it  was  then) 
he  completely  rejected  what  there  was 
to  offer. 

His  is  not  a  voice  crying  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  A  great  many  legally  blind  people 
complain  today  that  they  suffer  from 
being  lumped  with  the  totally  blind. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  as  high  as 
80  per  cent  of  the  blind  retain  some 
sight,  be  it  no  more  than  what  the 
normal  eye  can  see  through  closed  eye¬ 
lids.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  man  with  7/200  visual  acuity 
are  quite  different  from  those  of  a 
totally  blind  man.  And  there  is  little 
question  that  Russell  Criddle’s  prob¬ 
lems  could  have  been  much  lightened 
by  lenses  then  in  existence  had  they 
been  brought  to  his  attention.  Indeed, 
it  was  only  after  several  jobs  had  been 
lost  that  he  was  given  corrective  glasses 
that  brought  his  sight  up  to  20/200. 

Just  as  he  was  about  to  be  married  he 
got  back  20/20  acuity  through  a  corneal 
graft.  One  of  the  most  moving  passages 
in  the  book  describes  the  sudden  return 
of  unclouded  vision  some  time  after  the 
last  bandages  were  removed.  There  fol- 
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lows  a  description  of  a  scene  where 
Mr.  Criddle  had  the  doubtful  pleas¬ 
ure  of  watching  his  own  eye  operation 
in  technicolor  movies. 

That  whatever  strides  have  been 
made  in  work  for  the  blind  are  still 
inadequate  is  shown  when  we  read,  “In 
the  fall  of  the  year  that  Edward  was 
born  my  sight  had  become  so  poor  that 
I  could  no  longer  care  for  cows  and 
[we]  had  to  sell  them.”  When  glaucoma 
pushed  his  sight  down  to  almost  noth¬ 
ing,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  one  to 
convince  this  man  who  had  become  a 
dairy  farmer  with  7/200  visual  acuity 


that  he  could  still  be  a  dairy  farmer 
with  no  sight  of  his  own  at  all. 

When  it  is  generally  understood  that 
blindness  encompasses  many  degrees  of 
sight,  posing  many  different  types  of 
problems,  and  that  there  is  not  a  night- 
and-day  difference  between  any  two 
states,  perhaps  there  will  be  a  lot  more 
pigeonholes  into  which  blind  people 
are  thrust  by  those  around  them.  Per¬ 
haps  the  time  will  even  come  when  each 
blind  person  will  be  judged  on  his  own 
capabilities.  “Love  Is  Not  Blind”  is  full 
of  arguments  in  this  direction. 

— Charles  G.  Ritter 


WORK  FOR  BLIND  DISCUSSED  AT  U.  N.  CONFERENCE 


Twenty-six  non-governmental  organi¬ 
zations  (NGO)  working  with  the  handi¬ 
capped  were  represented  at  a  two-day 
conference  held  at  United  Nations 
headquarters  early  in  February.  The 
conference  met  to  help  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  and  its  specialized  agencies  build 
up  a  co-ordinated  international  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  rehabilitation  of  physically 
handicapped  persons.  Among  the  organ¬ 
izations  participating  were  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  and 
the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind.  Matters  dealing  with  re¬ 
habilitation  in  all  forms  were  consid¬ 
ered  as  they  affect  situations  in  many 
parts  of  the  world. 

A  feature  of  the  conference  was  a 
dinner  sponsored  jointly  by  the  World 


Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
and  the  International  Society  for  the 
Welfare  of  Cripples,  at  which  Miss 
Helen  Keller,  Counselor  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Relations  for  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind,  and 
Miss  Bell  Greve,  Director  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Rehabilitation  Center,  were 
awarded  special  recognition  by  the  re¬ 
spective  organizations.  Miss  Keller  re¬ 
ceived  a  leather-bound  illuminated 
scroll  carrying  a  citation  of  diligent 
labor  in  the  service  of  the  blind  and 
deaf  in  the  far  corners  of  the  world.  The 
presentation  was  made  by  Colonel  E.  A. 
Baker,  Managing  Director  of  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
and  President  of  the  World  Council  for 
the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 


The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind 
would  be  grateful  to  receive  from  any 
readers  who  may  have  them  to  spare, 
copies  of  the  following  past  issues: 
April  1951,  May  1951,  April  1952.  If 
you  have  any  of  these  numbers,  and 
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have  no  particular  need  for  them,  you 
would  be  doing  a  great  favor  by  ad¬ 
dressing  them  to:  New  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  15  West  16th  Street,  New  York 
11,  New  York. 
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Neal  F.  Quimby,  Ph.  D.,  is  Superintendent 
of  the  New  Mexico  School  for  the  Blind, 
and  President  for  the  1951-53  biennium 
of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors 
of  the  Blind.  By  virtue  of  the  latter  office 
Dr.  Quimby  is  a  Trustee  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Last  summer  he 
was  a  delegate  to  the  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  Educators  of  the  Blind  at  Bus- 
sum,  Holland. 


Nelson  Coon  is  Librarian  of  the  Perkins 
Library  in  Watertown,  Mass.  He  also  serves 
as  Secretary  of  Section  H  of  the  A.A.W.B., 
and  was  Chairman  of  the  library  workshop 
of  the  A.A.I.B.  Convention  last  summer  in 
Louisville,  Kentuckly. 


Rev.  John  H.  Klocke,  S.  J.,  has  been 
National  Director  of  the  Xavier  Society 
for  the  Blind  since  April  1946.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  late  Rev.  William  S.  Dolan 
who  died  suddently  after  serving  for  five 


years.  From  1931  to  1933  Father  Klocke 
was  Dean  of  Men  at  St.  Joesph’s  College 
in  Philadelphia.  He  spent  the  next  year 
in  study  in  Europe,  and  from  1934  to  1942 
he  was  Headmaster  of  the  Brooklyn  Pre¬ 
paratory  School.  Father  Klocke  came  to  the 
Xavier  Society  for  the  Blind  after  serving 
as  Army  Chaplain  from  1942  to  1946. 
- ■  - 

Jacob  Freid,  Ph.  D.,  Columbia  University, 
has  just  assumed  his  present  position  as 
Executive  Director  of  the  Jewish  Braille 
Institute  of  America.  More  about  Dr.  Fried 
and  his  new  duties  appears  in  the  AP¬ 
POINTMENTS  column  of  this  issue. 
- ■ - 

Rev.  Nelson  Chappel,  M.  A.,  B.  D.  is 
General  Secretary  of  the  John  Milton  So¬ 
ciety,  publishers  of  Protestant  literature 
for  the  blind.  A  Canadian,  Mr.  Chappel 
came  to  his  present  post  nearly  three  years 
ago  from  the  Canadian  Council  of 
Churches,  Department  of  Christian  Edu¬ 
cation,  in  which  he  served  as  Secretary. 
From  1937  to  1941  he  served  as  pastor  of 
the  Westminster  United  Church  in  Saska¬ 
toon,  Saskatchewan;  and  from  1941  to  1945 
he  served  as  Chaplain  with  the  Royal 
Canadian  Air  Force  overseas. 


The  Study  Group  of  Professional  So¬ 
cial  Workers  in  Agencies  for  the  Blind 
is  making  a  study  of  blind  and  visually 
handicapped  social  work  students.  They 
would  like  all  blind  and  visually  handi¬ 
capped  individuals  who  have  ever  been 


enrolled  in  a  School  of  Social  Work  to 
contact  Mrs.  Florence  Starr,  Chairman, 
Study  Group  of  Professional  Social 
Workers  in  Agencies  for  the  Blind,  1880 
Broadway,  New  York  City.  Your  co¬ 
operation  will  be  appreciated. 


Beacon  Lodge,  Pennsylvania  Camp 
for  the  Blind,  beautifully  situated  in 
the  hills  of  central  Pennsylvania,  will  be 
open  from  June  27th  to  August  29, 
1953.  Applicants  from  Pennsylvania 
will  be  given  first  consideration,  but 
blind  people  from  other  states  will  be 
considered  if  space  permits.  Mr.  Clyde 
L.  Downs,  Camp  Director,  plans  a  well 
rounded  recreational  program  for  the 
guests  of  1953.  The  Hobby  shop  will  be 
open  during  the  day  where  blind  guests 


may  participate  in  various  projects. 
Arrangements  will  be  made  to  see  that 
guests  can  go  to  the  church  of  their 
choice  on  Sunday. 

The  Camp  fee  will  be  $35.00  per 
week  and  guests  may  stay  for  one  or  two 
weeks.  In  most  cases,  blind  people  come 
through  sponsorships  provided  by  serv¬ 
ice  clubs  or  individuals.  Those  wishing 
to  register  should  contact  Carl  Shoe¬ 
maker,  Beacon  Lodge-Camp  for  the 
Blind,  Lewistown,  Penna. 
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Position  Desired:  Young  man  (blind),  thirty- 
two  years  old,  desires  position  as  rehabilitation 
or  employment  counselor  with  agency  for  the 
blind.  B.  A.  degree  in  Social  Sciences  and 
LL.  B.  degree.  Experienced  high  school  teacher, 
counselor,  and  social  case  worker  for  phy¬ 
sically  handicapped.  Write:  Box  i-B,  New 
Outlook. 

A  summer  camp  for  ulind  children  has  various 
counseling  positions  open  for  teachers  and 
teachers-in-training.  Good  salaries,  permanent 
camp  facilities,  private  lake,  and  all  phases  of 
camping  (except  equitation)  offered.  Please 
contact  Donald  R.  Young,  Camp  Director,  New 
Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  1060 
Broad  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Counseling  Psychologist  seeks  rosrnoN  with 


an  established  or  growing  agency  with  a  pro¬ 
fessional  staff  serving  the  total  rehabilitation 
needs  of  clients.  Can:  diagnose  and  treat 
clients’  problems  through  evaluation,  psy¬ 
chological  testing,  personal  and  vocational 
counseling;  plan  and  carry  out  rehabilitation 
programs  including  industrially  oriented  ad¬ 
justment,  training,  and  placement;  conduct 
basic  research  related  to  such  services.  Ph.  D. 
requirements  completed  in  Vocational  Reha¬ 
bilitation.  Experience  in  community  agencies 
and  hospitals  serving  the  rehabilitation  needs 
of  blind  and  otherwise  disabled  clients.  Address 
replies  to  The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Box 
2-B. 

The  Montana  Association  for  the  Blind,  Box 
921,  Helena,  Montana,  is  looking  for  a  quali¬ 
fied,  normal  or  partial  sighted  person  to  serve 
as  Supervisor  of  Orientation  at  its  1953  Sum¬ 
mer  School  for  the  Adult  Blind,  June  28- 
August  2.  Reasonable  salary  ($190  for  five 
weeks),  free  room  and  board  and  reimburse¬ 
ment  for  minimum  round-trip  transportation. 
Good  working  conditions,  ideal  climate,  beauti¬ 
ful  scenery,  in  the  heart  of  the  nation’s  vaca¬ 
tion  and  tourist  country. 


Earn  More  with  Leathercraft! 

Have  you  looked  through  your  copy  of  our  1952  leathercraft  catalogue 
lately?  Over  150  articles,  designed  to  sell  to  the  general  public,  are  fully 
illustrated  and  described. 

You  cannot  have  successful  sales  without  a  sufficient 
variety  of  goods  to  sell.  Place  your  trial  order  for 
new  merchandise  today — and  have  it  in  time  to 
boost  your  holiday  sales  and  holiday  earnings. 

S.&S.  LEATHER  COMPANY 

Colchester,  Conn. 

Wallets,  keycases,  coinpurses,  ladies’  handbags  and 
shoulder  bags,  leather  and  plastic  belts  for  men 
and  women,  combcases,  cigarette  cases,  moccasins, 
suspenders,  gift  sets,  general  craft  supplies.  Free 
42-page  catalogue. 
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Happy ,  Gracious  Living  for  the 
Mentally-Retarded  Blind  Child 

DOROTHY  L.  MISBACH 


Anyone  working  with  mentally-re¬ 
tarded  children  has  a  tremendous  task, 
but  working  with  mentally-retarded 
blind  children  should  prove  exceed¬ 
ingly  challenging  to  teachers  and  ad¬ 
ministrators.  How  can  we  as  teachers 
and  administrators  help  the  mentally- 
retarded  blind  child  to  experience 
happy,  gracious  living?  What  do  I 
mean  by  happy,  gracious  living?  As  ad¬ 
ministrators,  helping  a  child  to  know 
happiness  should  mean  assisting  the 
teacher  in  finding  out  what  the  child's 
capabilities  are.  As  teachers,  we  should 
help  the  child  experience  satisfaction 
when  he  has  worked  up  to  his  capacity. 
Living  graciously  connotes  giving  of 
oneself.  These  handicapped  children 
need  guidance,  training  and  much  pa¬ 
tience  in  learning  to  put  into  practice 
the  little  acts  of  kindness  and  thought¬ 
fulness  that  add  up  to  everyday  cour¬ 
tesy.  Handicapped  children  need  many 
opportunities  to  practice  graciousness, 
for  too  many  times  they  are  the  recipi¬ 
ents  of  favors  and  do  not  recognize 
that  they  have  a  responsibility  in  re¬ 
turning  the  favor. 

To  the  Administrator 

To  help  the  mentally-retarded  blind 
child  work  up  to  his  capacity  and  be 
happy  requires  a  really  strong  teacher. 

I  am  concerned  when  I  observe  that 
some  administrators  have  chosen  as 
teachers  of  special  classes  those  people 
who  were  misfits  or  “weak”  teachers  in 
the  regular  grades.  If  work  with  chil¬ 
dren  having  multiple  handicaps  is  to 
progress,  then  well-qualified,  capable 


teachers  must  be  selected.  The  teacher 
who  has  a  warm  personality  and  is  un¬ 
derstanding,  patient,  and  has  ingenuity, 
and  has  a  sense  of  humor,  is  one  who 
can  help  children  in  special  classes  learn 
to  be  useful  citizens. 

The  good  teacher  needs  a  fund 
of  knowledge  concerning  mentally-re¬ 
tarded  seeing  children,  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  normal  development  of  a 
blind  child,  a  knowledge  of  what  to 
expect  from  the  partially-seeing  child, 
and  an  understanding  of  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  all  of  these  areas.  Where 
will  you  find  this  teacher?  If  you  choose 
an  intelligent  person  who  has  warmth, 
patience,  and  understanding  of  chil¬ 
dren,  and  know  that  she  has  had  train¬ 
ing  as  a  teacher  of  normal  children, 
I  believe  that  she  can  get  the  additional 
training  for  working  with  handicapped 
children  without  too  much  difficulty. 

To  know  what  a  child’s  capabilities 
are  should  mean  having  several  thor¬ 
ough  examinations — first,  physically,  in¬ 
cluding  all  necessary  examinations  by 
specialists;  second,  psychologically,  in¬ 
cluding  not  only  the  psychometric  tests 
but  delving  into  the  possible  emotional 
problems.  An  individual  psychological 
examination  should  be  administered  to 
each  child  and  the  results  of  this  ex¬ 
amination  should  be  known  by  the 
people  who  are  working  closely  with 
the  child.  Testing  is  only  a  tool  which 
is  of  no  value  unless  used — and  used 
properly.  Here,  I  believe,  administra¬ 
tors  in  institutions  could  render  a  real 
service  to  these  children  by  doing  some 
in-service  training  of  the  housemothers, 
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masters  and  teachers.  It  these  people 
are  qualified  to  serve  as  substitute  pa¬ 
rents  for  the  children  nine  to  ten 
months  of  each  year,  then  are  they  not 
entitled  to  an  interpretation  of  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  physical  and  mental  exami¬ 
nations?  As  professional  people,  do  we 
underestimate  the  power  of  lay  people 
to  comprehend  facts  and  to  understand 
technical  terms?  Naturally,  some  reser¬ 
vations  have  to  be  made;  but  I  believe 
that  if  the  effort  is  made  to  secure  the 
essential  information  in  understanding 
the  child’s  handicaps,  then  an  earnest 
effort  should  likewise  be  made  to  see 
that  this  information  is  used.  To  use 
that  information  properly  might  mean 
that  some  of  us  will  need  to  make  a 
special  effort  to  learn  how  to  interpret 
the  reports  to  teachers  and  house¬ 
mothers.  Giving  a  child  a  test  is  not 
educational  or  therapeutic  for  him  ex¬ 
cept  as  teachers  and  the  other  people 
working  with  him  can  use  and  do  use 
the  information  they  have  gained. 

Going  back  to  the  physical  examina¬ 
tion,  a  thorough  eye  examination 
should  be  made  by  an  ophthalmologist. 
How  often  I  have  wished  that  the  oph¬ 
thalmologist  and  the  teacher  of  the 
mentally-retarded  child  could  both  be 
present  when  the  child  is  being  exam¬ 
ined.  If  the  teacher  has  a  knowledge  of 
diseases  of  the  eye  and  can  use  medical 
terms  intelligently,  I  think  an  ophthal¬ 
mologist  might  welcome  the  teacher’s 
assistance.  Since  the  teacher  is  accus¬ 
tomed  to  working  with  the  child,  hav¬ 
ing  her  near  him  to  help  interpret  the 
doctor’s  questions  and  to  interpret  the 
child’s  efforts  to  respond  should  lead 
to  a  more  accurate  rating  of  his  visual 
acuity. 

I  am  reminded  of  one  of  my  partially- 
seeing,  slow-learning  students  who  had 
a  severe  language  handicap.  He  had 
difficulty  in  comprehending  even  the 
simplest  language  and  could  not  speak 
so  that  others  understood  him.  He  was 
examined  by  an  interne  who  knew  oph¬ 


thalmology  and  was  a  fluent  speaker  ot 
the  Chinese  language  but  who  was  still 
struggling  with  English.  You  can  im¬ 
agine  how  successful  this  interne  was 
in  securing  an  accurate  visual  acuity. 

Knowing  the  circumstances  under 
which  an  examination  is  made  aids  in 
interpreting  the  results.  Some  doctors 
have  said  they  would  find  it  helpful  if 
they  knew  the  intelligence  quotient  of 
the  child  they  were  examining.  If  a 
co-operative  plan  could  be  worked  out 
by  the  ophthalmologist  and  teacher, 
more  accurate  results  should  be  forth¬ 
coming  on  the  eye  reports. 

Routine  eye  examinations  should  be 
made.  After  the  examination  has  been 
made,  the  oculist’s  recommendations 
for  operations,  treatment  or  refraction 
should  be  followed. 

A  screening  test  for  hearing  should 
be  administered  to  every  child.  Arrange¬ 
ments  for  a  more  thorough  examina¬ 
tion  by  a  specialist  should  be  made  if 
the  test  indicates  this  is  desirable.  Again 
the  administrator  needs  to  see  that  the 
necessary  steps  for  follow-up  are  being 
taken. 

While  my  remarks  are  directed  to¬ 
wards  the  mentally-retarded  blind 
child,  these  children  do  not  fall  into 
such  neat  little  categories.  A  child  who 
is  blind  and  retarded  mentally  may  be 
a  hydrocephalic,  a  cerebral  palsied 
child,  an  epileptic,  may  have  a  speech 
defect,  may  be  hard  of  hearing,  could 
be  an  encephaletic  child,  or  he  may 
have  been  classified  with  this  group 
when  he  really  is  of  average  intelligence 
but  has  tremendous  emotional  prob¬ 
lems.  It  behooves  us  to  learn  all  we  can 
about  him  in  attempting  to  help  him. 

Another  area  where  I  believe  those 
of  us  working  with  legally  handicapped 
children  (here  I  am  referring  to  chil¬ 
dren  with  20/200  vision  or  less,  in  the 
better  eye  after  refraction)  have  been 
lax — is  in  attempting  to  surround  the 
children  with  a  cheerful  environment. 
The  teacher  can  do  much,  but  adminis- 
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trators  need  to  have  this  called  to  their 
attention  too.  The  lighting  setup,  the 
paint,  the  size  of  the  windows,  the 
selection  of  the  shades,  the  physical 
equipment,  all  play  an  important  part 
in  the  daily  lives  of  these  children,  and 
the  teachers  need  your  help.  Classrooms 
for  children  who  are  legally  blind 
should  be  cheerful,  homelike  places. 
All  of  the  requirements  set  up  for 
partially-seeing  children  should  be  ad¬ 
hered  to  for  blind  children.  Encourage 
them  to  make  good  use  of  the  vision 
they  do  have,  unless  an  ophthalmologist 
has  definitely  stated  that  a  child  should 
exercise  care  in  using  his  vision.  Many 
children  of  average  mentality,  classified 
as  legally  blind,  are  using  large  print 
books  rather  than  braille.  If  they  can 
do  that,  then  let  us  give  mentally-re¬ 
tarded  children  who  have  some  vision 
an  opportunity  to  make  the  most  of 
their  limited  capacities. 

Teachers  working  with  children  hav¬ 
ing  multiple  handicaps  can  get  a  fresh 
outlook  on  life  by  occasionally  observ¬ 
ing  the  work  of  children  with  no  out¬ 
standing  physical  handicaps.  The  teach¬ 
ers  of  “normal”  children  have  problems 
too.  An  exchange  of  ideas  can  be  stimu¬ 
lating  and  refreshing.  During  my  years 
of  teaching,  I  found  I  could  glean  many 
good  ideas  by  making  such  visits.  Su¬ 
perintendents,  principals,  supervisors: 
Would  you  be  willing  to  let  your  teach¬ 
ers  have  a  visiting  day  once  a  year  if 
they  desire  it? 

To  The  Teacher 

The  foregoing  statements  have  been 
directed  to  your  supervisors;  but  you, 
as  teachers,  are  the  key  to  the  situation. 
When  a  child  is  admitted  to  your  class, 
show  some  real  interest  and  curiosity 
about  him.  Be  eager  to  have  all  of  his 
physical,  eye,  hearing,  and  psychologi¬ 
cal  reports.  If  the  necessary  examina¬ 
tions  have  not  been  made,  let  your 
nurse  and  principal  know  you  want 
that  information.  If  you  will  really 


make  use  of  it,  they  will  do  their  part, 
I  am  sure,  in  helping  you  secure  it. 

Possibly  you  feel  you  would  like  more 
training  for  your  work,  but  you  realize 
your  income  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant 
summer  training,  or  evening,  or  Satur¬ 
day  courses.  Have  you  discussed  this 
with  your  principal  or  superintendent? 
Often,  organizations  such  as  the  Lions 
Club,  the  Delta  Gamma  Sorority,  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
The  National  Society  for  Crippled 
Children,  women’s  clubs,  or  men’s  serv¬ 
ice  clubs,  are  willing  to  give  financial 
assistance  in  helping  teachers  with  their 
training. 

You  may  feel  that  you  could  do  bet¬ 
ter  work  if  you  had  better,  or  more 
equipment.  Again,  I  would  say,  discuss 
this  with  your  supervisors.  Money  is 
usually  available  for  work  with  handi¬ 
capped  children  if  we  do  our  part  in 
making  people  feel  there  is  a  real  need 
for  it.  In  New  Jersey,  we  are  very  de¬ 
pendent  on  volunteer  services  for 
braiding  and  recording  school  books. 
We  have  also  found  by  preparing  care¬ 
ful  directions  to  circulate  to  Junior  Red 
Cross  groups  and  other  organizations 
that  worthwhile  equipment  can  be  se¬ 
cured.  The  children  enjoy  making  bean 
bags,  yarn  balls,  book  marks  with  bells; 
(in  fact  we  attach  bells  to  practically 
everything  for  blind  children),  collect¬ 
ing  buttons  for  counting  and  sorting, 
getting  scraps  of  material  of  different 
textures  for  matching,  and  numerous 
other  worthwhile  activities.  You  will, 
however,  need  to  be  very  specific  in  giv¬ 
ing  directions  to  such  groups  to  secure 
the  kind  of  material  you  desire.  People 
will  welcome  patterns,  exact  specifica¬ 
tions,  and  diagrams  or  drawings. 

If  you  do  not  live  near  large  cities 
where  you  can  visit  equipment  com¬ 
panies  or  stores  carrying  educational 
supplies,  you  may  feel  there  is  little  you 
can  do  in  getting  new  ideas.  I  would 
suggest  that  you  write  for  many  cata¬ 
logs.  You  will  see  good  pictures  and 
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descriptions  of  articles.  If  you  feel  your 
state  is  not  willing  or  ready  to  give 
funds  for  the  equipment  you  desire, 
contact  your  clubs  and  local  organiza¬ 
tions. 

You  should  not  be  satisfied  with 
meager  materials  if  you  are  working 
with  retarded  children.  They  need  all 
the  ingenuity  and  skill  you  possess,  and 
you  need  many  ideas  and  a  variety  of 
ways  in  presenting  subject  matter  to 
these  children. 

Your  room  may  be  a  dreary  one  on 
the  dark,  cold  side  of  the  building. 
Bring  in  all  the  color  contrast  you  can. 
Have  flowers  and  pets  in  the  room.  Dis¬ 
cuss  your  problem  with  your  principal 
to  see  if  the  room  can  be  painted  and 
see  if  you  can  improve  the  lighting. 
Remember  you  want  to  help  that  slow- 
learning  child  to  use  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  the  little  vision  he  does  have. 

The  School  Program 

Examine  your  curriculum!  Is  your 
program  too,  too  academic  for  the  men¬ 
tally-retarded  child?  Are  you  giving 
him  sufficient  opportunity  to  feel  suc¬ 
cess?  Are  you  including  time  to  help 
with  everyday  living  problems?  Learn¬ 
ing  to  eat  properly  can  be  difficult  for 
a  child  who  has  poor  co-ordination,  but 
can  be  exceedingly  difficult  if  he  is 
blind  too.  Learning  how  to  dress  him¬ 
self — how  to  care  for  himself  at  toilet — 
how  to  keep  his  clothes  tidy — how  to 
be  neat  and  clean — can  be  very  bene¬ 
ficial  while  attending  school,  as  well  as 
later  in  life.  Plan  some  time  for  much 
repetition  of  common  courtesies.  Ob¬ 
serve  the  child  in  situations  out  of  the 
classroom!  Help  him  to  be  socially  ac¬ 
ceptable!  Help  him  to  be  successful  and 
happy!  When  a  task  is  well  done,  even 
though  it  might  be  small,  give  him  the 
praise  he  craves  and  has  earned. 

In  analyzing  his  academic  needs,  find 
out  first  what  his  capabilities  are.  In 
reading,  attempt  to  establish  his  read¬ 
ing  level.  You  will  find  information 


concerning  administering  informal  read-  1 
ing  tests  in  the  teacher’s  manuals  of 
most  of  the  latest  basic  reading  series. 

It  might  seem  to  you  that  an  eight  or 
nine  year  old  child  should  be  ready  to 
begin  reading.  Have  you  checked  to  see 
what  his  mental  age  is?  Does  he  have 
good  co-ordination  and  manual  dex¬ 
terity?  Is  he  ready  to  read?  Have  you 
given  him  any  form  of  reading  readi¬ 
ness  training?  Many  reading  readiness 
materials  are  available  for  children  who 
see,  but  not  much  has  been  done  for  the 
average  blind  child.  That  means  that 
you,  as  teachers,  will  need  to  study  the 
materials  for  the  seeing  child  and  adapt 
them  to  the  blind  child.  Then  remem¬ 
ber  you  may  need  to  simplify  the  steps 
considerably  and  have  more  material  to 
use  for  a  longer  period  of  time  if  you 
are  working  with  mentally-retarded 
blind  children. 

With  volunteer  help,  we  have  made 
cards  that  could  be  used  previous  to 
beginning  braille  reading.  Varying  sizes 
or  shapes  of  felt  were  pasted  on  cards. 
The  child  is  to  find  the  shape  that  is 
different,  or  two  or  three  that  are  alike. 
Change  in  texture  can  be  used,  such  as: 
finding  the  cotton  circle  when  the  other 
circles  are  felt,  or,  locating  the  velvet 
square.  We  have  used  two  colors  on 
each  card  to  encourage  the  use  of  the 
little  vision  the  child  might  have.  This 
gives  the  child  with  some  vision  an  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  blind  child,  so  we 
made  another  group  of  cards  with  one 
color  to  observe  how  well  the  child 
with  vision  uses  his  fingers  in  identify¬ 
ing  likenesses  and  differences. 

This  is  merely  one  form  of  reading 
readiness  material.  All  of  the  senses 
need  training.  The  sense  of  hearing  can 
be  stimulated  by  listening  games  and 
later  can  be  used  in  noticing  rhyming 
words  or  words  that  begin  or  end  with 
the  same  sound.  Numerous  examples 
could  be  cited  for  stimulating  hearing. 
The  sense  of  smell  needs  training  also. 
Small  bottles  filled  with  bits  of  cotton 
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saturated  with  vinegar,  ammonia,  cam¬ 
phor,  vanilla  or  any  type  of  odor  that 
can  be  easily  identified  might  be  used 
first,  and  more  subtle  odors  later.  Dry 
products  such  as  cocoa,  pepper,  cinna¬ 
mon,  cloves  can  also  be  used.  In  the 
spring  children  can  learn  to  recognize 
all  kinds  of  flowers  by  their  fragrance. 
In  identifying  fruits,  vegetables,  foods 
and  often  in  knowing  leaves,  wood,  bark 
of  trees  and  other  items,  the  sense  of 
taste  can  be  used.  Much  of  this  type  of 
thing  can  be  done  in  and  out  of  the 
classroom,  as  a  form  of  perception  train¬ 
ing  previous  to  beginning  braille  read¬ 
ing.  Because  we  will  want  continuous 
growth  in  training  the  senses,  it  should 
continue  to  be  carried  out  in  all  types 
of  activities  before  and  after  reading  has 
started. 

Before  starting  to  teach  formal  arith¬ 
metic  to  these  children,  look  through 
some  number  readiness  tests  for  seeing 
children  to  give  you  some  suggestions 
of  what  to  anticipate  for  the  normal 
child.  This  should  serve  as  a  guide  in 
helping  you  know  whether  or  not  you 
are  expecting  too  much  of  a  blind  child 
whose  mental  age  is  several  years  below 
his  chronological  age.  Remember  that 
the  slow  learner  may  be  able  to  give  you 
information  from  rote  memory,  but  it 
is  your  task  to  help  make  arithmetic 
meaningful  for  him.  Use  the  abacus. 
Make  your  own  counting  sticks  from 
twelve-inch  pipe  cleaners  strung  with 
beads  or  large  buttons.  Use  real  money 
instead  of  artificial  coins.  Bring  fruit, 
vegetables,  real  articles  and  life  situa¬ 
tions  into  use  when  talking  about  frac¬ 
tions,  remembering  to  keep  the  frac¬ 
tions  within  the  limits  of  that  which 
you  anticipate  the  child  will  use  in 
later  life.  With  the  child  of  younger 
mental  capacity,  make  numbers  mean¬ 
ingful  by  knowing  the  days  of  the  week, 
the  hours  he  is  in  and  out  of  school, 
by  telling  time,  by  passing  out  books 
and  materials  to  three  children  in  the 
first  row  and  two  children  in  the  second 


row,  by  counting  the  napkins  and  paper 
plates  used  for  a  party,  and  by  numer¬ 
ous  incidental  ways  which  are  repeated 
over  and  over  again  for  him. 

In  the  area  of  language  and  litera¬ 
ture,  think  of  what  the  child  will  be 
going  home  to  later.  Help  acquaint  him 
with  literature  within  the  level  of  his 
comprehension  and  enjoyment.  Let 
him  know  the  joy  of  listening  to  good 
recordings  on  the  talking  book.  Help 
to  familiarize  him  with  good  radio  and 
television  programs,  by  having  discus¬ 
sions  in  the  classroom  previous  to,  or 
following,  programs  from  which  he  can 
gain  pleasure  as  well  as  information. 

Know  the  community  from  which  the 
child  comes.  Know  his  family  and  fam¬ 
ily  background  to  help  you  understand 
the  child,  his  emotional  problems  and 
the  situation  to  which  he  must  later 
return.  Help  the  child  to  realize  the 
importance  of  getting  along  with  peo¬ 
ple  in  his  family  and  in  his  community. 
Help  him  to  understand  himself  and 
to  have  some  ready  answers  for  people 
who  will  hurl  unkind  remarks  at  him. 
Encourage  him  to  attend  the  church  of 
his  faith  and  to  realize  that  here  is  a 
source  of  strength  bigger  than  himself. 

For  you  to  do  your  utmost  in  helping 
the  child  to  understand  himself  and  his 
problems,  you  may  feel  the  need  for  as¬ 
sistance.  Turn  to  your  city,  county,  or 
state  agency  working  with  similar  prob¬ 
lems.  Ask  for  help  from  your  welfare 
agencies,  your  local  or  state  hospitals. 
Perhaps  you  have  need  for  a  visiting 
teacher  or  nurse  who  can  go  to  the 
home  and  come  back  to  discuss  the  sit¬ 
uation  as  she  finds  it.  Such  a  person 
could  play  an  important  part  in  help¬ 
ing  the  family  to  accept  and  understand 
the  handicapped  child,  and  help  the 
parents  to  interpret  and  better  under¬ 
stand  their  feelings  of  rejection  or  over¬ 
protection.  The  earlier  in  the  child’s 
life  such  home  visitations  could  be 
made,  the  easier  it  should  be  for  his 
family  to  help  him  lead  a  useful  life 
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and  know  happy,  gracious  living.  Work¬ 
ing  with  the  mentally-retarded  blind 
child  can  be  a  real  challenge.  Are  you 
ready  to  accept  it? 

May  I  close  with  the  following  which 
I  borrowed  from  a  talk  given  at  a 


teacher’s  convention  several  years  ago: 
See  Johnny, 

See  through  Johnny, 

See  Johnny  through, 

Help  Johnny  see  through  himself  to 
see  himself  through. 


Cubbing  at  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind 

CHARLES  E.  BUELL 


In  the  past  seven  years  the  cub  scouts 
of  the  California  School  for  the  Blind 
have  had  a  full  program,  but  they  have 
been  unusually  active  the  past  year.  At 
present  15  boys  make  up  the  pack 
sponsored  by  the  Berkeley  Lions  Club. 

The  passing  of  requirements  is  indi¬ 
vidual  work  done  outside  of  den  and 
pack  meetings,  usually  during  the  noon 
hour.  It  is  important  to  stress  that  cubs 
are  learning  while  having  a  good  time. 

The  monthly  pack  meeting  is  held 
at  a  local  church  with  a  pack  of  seeing 
boys.  Our  cubs  take  their  turn  in  in¬ 
spection  skits,  receiving  awards,  etc. 
Each  month  the  Lions  Club  arranges  a 
trip,  picnic,  or  party.  The  boys  attend 
four  performances  of  the  Berkeley  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Theater. 

Dens  from  our  neighborhood  pack 
are  invited  to  our  school  for  games  and 
light  refreshments.  The  blind  boys  have 
become  acquainted  with  boys  of  their 
own  age  in  the  neighborhood. 

A  few  months  ago  our  pack  partici¬ 


pated  in  the  boy  scout  council  circus 
which  drew  about  4000  spectators  on 
each  of  two  evenings.  Our  tumbling 
act  was  one  of  the  outstanding  presen¬ 
tations  on  the  cub  scout  portion  of  the 
program. 

A  good  tumbling  act  by  blind  cub  ! 
scouts  is  in  demand.  Each  year  we  re¬ 
ceive  requests  from  half  a  dozen  packs  j 
in  the  area  to  put  on  our  show.  The 
boys  love  to  do  this  even  though  it  j 
means  hours  of  practice.  A  color  mo¬ 
tion  picture  has  been  made  of  this  fine 
tumbling  act.  This  is  shown  at  teachers’ 
meetings,  clubs,  etc. 

Our  cub  scouts  placed  350  cardboard 
reminders  on  door  knobs  in  the  “Get  j 
Out  the  Vote  Campaign”  early  in  No¬ 
vember.  Boys  with  some  vision  aided 
the  sightless. 

Community  activities  for  our  cub 
scouts  are  stressed.  Requirements  are 
passed  at  the  residential  school  and 
possibly  one  weekly  meeting  of  each 
month  is  held  there. 
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Rural  Rehabilitation  for  the 
Blind  in  Missouri 


BERNARD  F.  PREUSS 


Philosophy 

It  would  be  somewhat  presumptuous 
to  attempt  a  discussion  on  rural  re¬ 
habilitation  for  the  blind  without 
first  acknowledging  the  tremendous 
impetus  given  this  work  by  the  capa¬ 
ble  blind  themselves  in  pointing  the 
way  by  the  actual  achievements  in  liv¬ 
ing  successfully  in  a  rural  setting.  Most 
of  the  counselors  working  in  the  rural 
areas  are  acquainted  with  persons  to¬ 
tally  blind  or  with  severe  visual  im¬ 
pairment  who  are  living  with  varying 
degrees  of  success  in  places  of  their 
own  choosing — rural  settings  and  per¬ 
haps  without  the  assistance  of  an 
agency.  We  think  of  the  applicant  first 
as  an  individual  with  certain  interests, 
desires,  hopes,  and  abilities  which  he 
has  to  offer  the  community.  Regard¬ 
less  of  whether  he  is  blind  or  sighted 
these  factors  will  influence  the  success 
of  an  individual  in  any  community. 
The  blind  individual  will  become  an 
integral  part  of  a  community,  recog¬ 
nized  by  his  fellowmen  for  the  abili¬ 
ties  he  possesses,  accepted  for  the  serv¬ 
ices  he  is  able  to  provide  for  the  com¬ 
munity  by  these  abilities  in  return  for 
a  comfortable  living  where  he  wants  to 
live.  This  rural  setting  need  not  neces¬ 
sarily  be  strictly  agricultural  in  that  it 
deals  only  with  crop  cultivation,  live¬ 
stock  raising  and  duties  involved  in 
farming  generally.  Normally  we  may 
find  sighted  persons  using  several  means 
to  secure  a  comfortable  living  in  a 
community  of  their  own  choosing.  The 
blind  person  is  no  exception  when  he 


demonstrates  his  willingness  to  accept 
the  advantages  along  with  the  disad¬ 
vantages  of  living  where  he  can  get  the 
most  out  of  life  in  a  manner  he  pre¬ 
fers  and  that  conforms  to  general  so¬ 
cial  approval. 

To  be  sure,  farming  whether  it  be 
specialized  or  diversified,  must  of  neces¬ 
sity  take  place  in  the  rural  section. 
However,  there  is  no  decree  prohibiting 
a  combining  of  other  forms  of  business 
such  as  selling,  home  manufacturing, 
part-time  factory  employment,  or  pro¬ 
fessional  services  with  it,  to  increase 
the  zest  of  life  and  to  add  to  the  family 
income.  Hence,  of  necessity,  borne  out 
by  normal  experience,  rural  rehabilita¬ 
tion  must  include  more  than  agricul¬ 
tural  endeavor  which  perhaps  is  the 
basic  phase,  but  certainly  not  the  only 
field  open  for  further  study  and  de¬ 
velopment  for  the  blind  who  prefer  to 
live  in  the  country. 

It  would  appear  that  any  attempt  to 
aid  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  blind 
in  a  rural  setting  must  concern  itself 
first,  with  providing  the  client  a  means 
of  self  support  and  secondly,  recogni¬ 
tion  and  acceptance,  by  the  sighted 
people,  that  the  blind  person  is  a  con¬ 
tributing  factor  in  the  life  of  that  com¬ 
munity.  The  aim  of  the  client  is  to  be 
considered  not  as  a  person  without 
sight  but  a  person  capable  of  rendering 
a  service  to  the  community  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  on  the  same  basis  as  any 
other  community  member.  We  have 
found  that  the  more  interest  displayed 
by  the  client  in  community  affairs  the 
greater  the  interest  of  the  sighted  peo- 
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pie  of  the  community  in  the  accom¬ 
plishment  of  the  client.  A  vital  interest 
in  schools,  elections,  community  farm 
organizations,  churches,  roads  and  so¬ 
cial  gatherings  is  the  normal  reaction 
of  persons  wanting  to  improve  their 
way  of  life  in  a  community.  The  capa¬ 
ble  blind  have  done  much  to  increase 
the  opportunities  for  normal  relation¬ 
ships  with  their  sighted  neighbors  by 
participating  in  community  building 
programs.  This  more  or  less  ideal  de¬ 
velopment  has  usually  begun  in  a  small 
way  such  as  exchange  of  farm  labor 
with  a  sighted  neighbor  or  the  render¬ 
ing  of  some  other  personal  services  to 
the  neighbor  by  the  client.  We  believe 
that  this  phase  of  counseling  is  as  im¬ 
portant  to  the  success  of  the  client’s 
operation  as  any  other  aid  that  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation  may  be  able  to 
supply  him  including  occupational 
tools  and  equipment. 

In  the  final  analysis  we  proceed  on 
the  premise  that  blind  persons  have 
equal  right  with  the  sighted  to  choose 
the  community  and  setting  in  which 
they  enjoy  life  and  possibly  rear  a 
family  that  will  develop  under  the  nor¬ 
mal  social  pattern  of  that  community 
— self  respected  and  self  supporting, 
giving  and  receiving  no  more  or  no  less 
than  their  abilities  and  station  can 
build  for  them  in  that  community. 

Evaluation  and  Training 

Agency  regulations  require  an  eye 
examination  by  a  registered  ophthal¬ 
mologist  to  determine  extent  and 
nature  of  blindness;  also  a  general 
medical  examination  requirement  en¬ 
ables  the  counselor  to  get  professional 
service  and  advice  on  the  health  of  the 
client.  These  two  eligibility  examina¬ 
tions  lay  the  important  foundation  for 
any  future  plans  that  are  to  be  for¬ 
mulated  by  the  client  and  the  coun¬ 
selor.  The  background  of  experience 
is  carefully  considered  for  possible  in¬ 
dications  of  strengths  and  interests  of 


the  client.  To  further  check  this  work 
record  spot  investigation  of  former  em¬ 
ployers  and  persons  mentioned  by  the 
client  may  uncover  other  information 
of  value  in  the  process  of  plan  building 
such  as  character,  personal  habits,  at¬ 
titudes  and  ambition.  In  this  initial 
state  of  fact  finding  and  planning  fre¬ 
quently  the  client  is  requested  to  secure 
information  related  to  his  interest 
which  required  considerable  effort  as 
a  means  of  determining  the  extent  of 
interest,  such  as  cost  of  equipment, 
breeding  stock  or  land  rental.  The  re¬ 
sponse  to  these  requests  often  provides 
the  counselor  with  information  re¬ 
quired  to  devise  a  feasible  plan  and 
also  to  acquaint  the  client  with  the 
responsibility  of  the  work  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  plan  of  interest.  Near  this  stage 
of  evaluation  a  complete  check  is  made 
of  the  resources  of  the  client  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  value  and  use  that  is  being 
made  of  them  in  self  support.  This 
may  bring  to  light  facts  regarding  the 
client’s  ingenuity  and  initiative  which 
will  aid  materially  in  any  future  plan 
for  rehabilitation.  Here  is  shown  the 
need  for  either  an  enlargement  of 
operation  or  a  change  to  a  more  prac¬ 
ticable  operation  or  training  that  will 
enable  the  client  to  accomplish  more 
efficiently  the  job  in  his  indicated 
interest. 

Before  settling  on  a  definite  rehabili¬ 
tation  plan  a  complete  re-evaluation 
of  the  venture  is  gone  over  with  the 
client  in  an  effort  to  correlate  his 
desires  and  his  experience  and  the 
equipment  cost  with  production  and 
marketing  possibilities.  At  no  time 
should  a  client  go  into  a  new  or  en¬ 
larged  venture  without  a  complete 
understanding  of  the  problems  to  be 
solved  and  the  demands  to  be  satisfied 
if  he  is  to  succeed.  This  is  particularly 
true  in  rural  rehabilitation  where  the 
responsibility  for  labor  and  manage¬ 
ment  is  squarely  on  the  operator. 

In  view  of  these  facts  we  have  seen 
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a  great  need  for  further  agricultural 
training  in  technical  aspects  and  prac¬ 
tical  experiences.  In  the  early  stages  of 
the  development  of  our  rural  program 
we  attempted  to  give  this  information 
through  closer  supervision,  books  and 
utilization  of  community  resources 
such  as  county  agricultural  extension 
agents,  vocational  agricultural  teachers 
and  interested  neighbors.  As  the  work 
has  expanded  the  time  element  has 
lessened  the  opportunity  for  supervi¬ 
sion  and  a  training  center  seems  to  be 
the  best  method  available  to  give  tech¬ 
nical  information  and  practical  experi¬ 
ence  especially  to  the  younger  client 
who  wishes  to  remain  in  a  rural  com¬ 
munity.  A  great  amount  of  planning 
and  organizing  went  into  this  training 
center  before  the  first  trainee  entered 
in  the  latter  part  of  1952.  The  district 
office  initiated  the  original  plan  of  or¬ 
ganization  and  location  of  the  center. 
The  state  office  worked  closely  with 
the  Federal  Office  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  in  securing  approval  of 


the  project.  The  Center  is  located  on 
a  143-acre  diversified  farm  in  western 
Missouri.  The  trainer  is  a  graduate  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture,  University 
of  Missouri.  He  received  adjustment 
training  at  the  Army  Center  at  Avon 
Old  Farms,  Connecticut.  Since  that 
time  he  has  successfully  operated  two 
separate  farms.  In  this  Center  is  main¬ 
tained  a  home-like  atmosphere  with 
practical  farm  work  experiences.  The 
textbooks  are  recorded  for  study  pur¬ 
poses.  The  trainee  is  able  to  follow  the 
technical  information  gained  from  the 
textbook  with  the  day  by  day  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  farm  operation.  The  full 
course  is  set  up  for  nine  months.  How¬ 
ever,  special  courses  may  run  for  shorter 
duration.  During  the  full  course  opera¬ 
tion  the  trainee  takes  over  the  entire 
management  of  the  farm  for  one  month 
and  wrhile  there  outlines  the  farm  plan 
he  will  follow  after  completing  the 
course.  The  following  is  a  brief  outline 
of  the  course  of  study  for  the  Center 
as  now  operated: 


Vocational  Rehabilitation  Agricultural  Training  Center 

(Blind) 

COURSE  OF  STUDY— NINE  MONTH  TERM 

I.  Animal  Husbandry 

A.  Breeds  of  Livestock 

1.  Selection 

2.  Care  and  breeding 

3.  Nutrition 

4.  Grading 

B.  Feeds  and  Feeding  of  Livestock 

1.  Digestion,  absorption  and  use  of  feed 

2.  Balance  rations 

3.  Relation  of  soil  to  nutrition 

C.  Marketing  of  Livestock 

1.  Economic  trends  and  annual  outlook 

2.  Price  information  and  forecasts 
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II.  Agricultural  Economics 

A.  Farm  Accounting 

1.  Purposes  and  kinds 

B.  Farm  Credit 

1.  Bank  loans 

2.  F.H.A. — P.C.A.,  etc. 

C.  Market  Price  Determination 

l.  Co-op  and  marketing  agencies 

D.  Money  Management 

E.  Farm  Law  and  Leases 

F.  Balance  Farm  Planning 

III.  Soil  and  Crop  Management 

A.  Types  of  Soils  and  Crop  Adaptation 

1.  Testing  for  available  plant  food 

2.  Correct  fertilization 

B.  Crop  Rotation 

1.  Seed  selection 

2.  Seedbed  preparation,  planting,  fertilization 

3.  Control  of  weeds,  diseases,  insects,  etc. 

4.  Harvesting  and  storage 

C.  Pasture  and  Meadow  Improvement 

1.  Permanent  pasture 

2.  Supplemental  pasture 

IV.  Horticulture 

A.  Family  Garden 

1.  Location  and  planning 

2.  Seed  bed  preparation 

3.  Selection  of  plants 

4.  Controlling  insects  and  diseases 

B.  Home  Beautification 

1.  Developing  a  landscaping  plan 

2.  Growing  of  shrubs  and  trees 

3.  Developing  and  care  of  lawn 

C.  Family  Orchard  and  Vineyard 

1.  Establishing  the  home  orchard 

2.  Care  of  soil  and  trees 

3.  Control  of  insects  and  disease 
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V.  Agricultural  Engineering 


A.  Farmstead  Planning 

1.  Kinds  of  buildings  and  placement 

2.  Division  of  lots  and  fields 

3.  Farm  fencing 

B.  Drainage  and  Erosion  Control 

1.  Contour  farming 

2.  Terracing 

3.  Fresh  water  supply 

C.  Farm  Shop 

1.  Equipment 

2.  Woodwork  and  farm  carpentry  jobs 

3.  Building  repair 

4.  Farm  safety 


VI.  Special  Project 

A.  Livestock  Venture 

1.  4-H  Club  work 

2.  R.Y.O.  group 

3.  Show  stock  grooming,  etc. 

B.  Equipment  Construction 

1.  Farrowing  house 

2.  Hay  rack 

3.  Hog  feeder 

4.  Sheep  panels,  etc. 


C.  Field  Trips 

1.  University  soil  and  crops  day 

2.  Purebred  livestock  farms 

3.  Dairy  farm 

4.  Poultry  and  broiler  plants 

5.  Sales  and  livestock  judging 


VII.  Individualized  Plan 

A.  Orientation  of  trainee  to  farm  size  he  can  operate. 

B.  Farm  plan  for  land  owned  or  operated  by  trainee  after  graduation. 

C.  One  month  apprenticeship  as  farm  manager  at  close  of  training. 
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Within  this  year  plans  are  being  con¬ 
sidered  for  the  acceptance  of  a  limited 
number  of  out  of  state  students  in¬ 
terested  in  agriculture. 

The  Center  tends  to  lessen  failure  in 
agricultural  project  first  by  determin¬ 
ing  the  actual  ability  of  the  trainee 
under  on-the-job  training  and  second 
by  providing  the  potentially  capable 
student  with  up-to-date  technical  in¬ 
formation  so  necessary  for  the  successful 
farmer  of  the  present  era. 

When  the  rehabilitation  plan  calls 
for  occupational  equipment  an  effort 
is  made  to  determine  the  type  best 
suited  for  the  individual  client  and  size 
of  operation  that  he  appears  to  be  able 
to  carry  out.  It  would  be  extremely 
wasteful  and  pure  folly  to  secure  equip¬ 
ment  inadequate  for  the  operation. 
Sometimes  it  has  been  necessary  to  con¬ 
vince  the  client  that  a  certain  type 
may  have  a  great  advantage  over  an¬ 
other  similar  type  by  arranging  for  him 
to  operate  both.  We  do  not  hesitate  to 
purchase  serviceable  used  equipment 
when  the  saving  is  substantial  and  the 
purpose  is  accomplished. 

We  believe  community  interest  in 
the  successful  client  is  something  that 
can  be  stimulated  greatly  by  helping 
various  community  groups  become 
aware  of  what  is  being  accomplished. 
In  addition  to  the  encouragement  of¬ 
fered  to  the  client  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  service  rendered  by  the 
agency  is  gained  by  the  public.  When¬ 
ever  the  situation  is  conducive  to 
acquainting  community  groups  with 
the  work  that  is  being  accomplished 
by  the  potentially  capable  blind  person 
the  counselor  should  feel  it  a  privilege 
to  do  so.  He  can  point  out  to  parent- 
teacher  groups,  church  groups,  farm 
organization  groups,  business  men, 
service  clubs  or  any  group  or  organiza¬ 
tion,  where  a  blind  person  may  at 
some  time  be  a  participant,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  considering  the  blind  per¬ 
son  as  an  individual  capable  of  offering 


to  that  community  specific  services 
commensurate  with  his  inherent  abili¬ 
ties,  in  the  same  fashion  as  any  other 
individual  who  has  chosen  that  com¬ 
munity  as  the  place  to  make  a  home. 
Sometimes  persons  with  severe  physical 
handicaps  criticize  apparently  non¬ 
handicapped  fellowmen  as  being  un- 1 
fair,  unsociable,  and  unjust  in  dealing 
with  them.  This  is  true  in  many  in¬ 
stances  particularly  where  pity  is  in¬ 
volved,  but  we  may  also  find  somewhat 
comparable  situations  wherever  group 
association  and  work  is  involved.  Much 
is  being  accomplished  through  increas¬ 
ing  the  understanding  of  all  people 
that  the  opportunity  of  serving  to  the 
best  of  one’s  ability  is  determined  by 
the  faculties  one  possesses  and  not  by 
what  he  has  lost.  We  believe  that 
understanding,  tolerance  and  a  sincere 
desire  to  serve  is  the  key  to  success  for  j 
the  recipients  of  our  Rural  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Program. 

Operation 

We  have  to  recognize  many  varying 
factors  when  surveying  a  possible  rural  j 
rehabilitation  project.  The  central  and 
most  important  of  these  is  the  client. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  know  that  he  lives 
in  the  rural  area  and,  therefore,  should  ! 
be  more  firmly  established  there.  A  j 
reasonably  complete  background  should  j 
indicate  a  sincere  preference  for  the 
rural  life.  His  past  accomplishment  \ 
should  give  indications  of  interests  and 
ability.  The  social  environment  may 
be  a  fairly  reliable  gauge  of  his  imme¬ 
diate  ambitions.  Some  of  these  conclu-  I 
sions  may  be  reached  in  a  relatively 
short  time  but  some  require  closer  ' 
study  and  analysis. 

The  facilities  available  to  the  client 
will  be  a  determining  factor  as  to  the 
extent  the  program  can  function.  Also 
the  type  of  rural  rehabilitation  that 
will  be  developed  is  dependent  upon 
the  kind  of  soil,  the  climate,  the  loca¬ 
tion  and  available  markets.  We  have 
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been  unable  to  begin  many  of  the 
time  proven  projects  for  the  blind  be¬ 
cause  one  or  more  of  the  above  factors 
have  been  unfavorable.  The  size  of  any 
project  must  take  into  consideration 
all  of  the  facts  mentioned  and  a  care¬ 
ful  weighing  by  an  experienced  coun¬ 
selor  can  usually  determine  this  in 
relation  to  the  client's  ability.  Some¬ 
times  a  counselor  may  feel  that  because 
of  the  lack  of  funds  no  one  individual 
should  benefit  too  greatly  but  all  should 
receive  a  small  share.  This  we  believe 
is  false  reasoning  because  it  not  only 
penalizes  the  capable  and  talented 
client,  but  can  lead  to  discouragement 
and  failure  with  the  average  producer. 

We  all  like  to  see  results  of  our 
labors  as  soon  as  possible.  Perhaps 
this  is  more  pronounced  in  the  very 
capable  than  in  the  average  person. 
When  planning  a  project  we  like  to 
provide  the  client  with  a  setup  that 
pays  off  weekly  or  at  least  semi-monthly, 
through  part-time  employment  or  sale 
of  produce,  such  as  milk  or  eggs.  Then 
in  addition  a  seasonal  or  semi-yearly  in¬ 
come  is  very  essential  in  our  agricul¬ 
tural  programs  for  improvement  ex¬ 
penses  or  debt  liquidation.  This  is 
usually  from  the  sale  of  livestock  in¬ 
crease  or  from  cash  grain  crops  such 
as  wheat,  corn  or  soybeans.  All  persons 
able  to  do  so  are  urged  to  keep  ade¬ 
quate  records  of  their  work  program. 
This  has  to  be  done  in  some  way  in 
order  to  file  the  income  tax  return. 

Since  knowledge  of  the  soil  and  crop 
processes  are  so  vital  to  the  success  of 
anyone  working  in  an  agricultural 
setting,  we  believe  that  our  blind 
farmer  should  become  affiliated  with 
the  soil  conservation  agency,  the  uni¬ 
versity  agriculture  extension  agent  and 
the  farmer  organization  in  his  com¬ 
munity.  This  serves  a  double  purpose 
first  in  familiarizing  him  with  the  latest 
and  most  advanced  methods  of  farming 
and  livestock  raising,  and  second,  the 
social  contact  with  the  people  attend¬ 


ing  such  meetings  enables  him  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  to  the  sighted  that  opportunity 
and  ability  are  not  wholly  dependent 
upon  sight.  We  have  found  most  rural 
people  genuinely  interested  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  blind  farmer  once  he  has 
demonstrated  what  careful  planning, 
initiative,  and  co-operation  can  ac¬ 
complish. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  agricultural 
development  it  requires  the  full  cycle 
of  the  seasons  before  definite  progress 
can  be  noted.  Twelve  to  fifteen  months 
may  elapse  before  any  evidence  of  ef¬ 
fective  growth  can  be  ascertained.  This 
factor  is  dependent  in  a  large  measure 
on  the  type  of  rural  project  in  opera¬ 
tion.  The  small  acreage  truck  gardener 
may  be  able  to  show  a  faster  profit  than 
the  livestock  grower  but  in  either  case 
it  should  be  apparent  within  this  length 
of  time  that  the  project  is  succeeding 
or  is  not  succeeding.  In  each  condition 
an  analysis  should  disclose  the  strong 
points  and  the  weak  points.  This  should 
prove  of  value  to  the  client  and  the 
counselor  in  any  future  operation. 

Results 

The  ancient  quip  of  “nothing  suc¬ 
ceeds  like  success,”  can  be  applied 
wholeheartedly  to  this  phase  of  rehabili¬ 
tation.  Perhaps  the  very  integration  of 
the  blind  to  a  normal  place  in  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  their  own  choosing  is  being 
achieved  here  without  any  conscious 
or  organized  effort.  We  have  seen  the 
blind  head  of  a  household  rise  from 
the  proverbial  rocking  chair  of  14  years 
to  the  director  of  a  general  farming 
enterprise  that  now  has  the  backing  of 
the  neighborhood,  the  local  banker  and 
enjoys  a  place  of  prominence  in  com¬ 
munity  affairs.  This  was  achieved  in 
five  years’  time  after  an  initial  boost  by 
Vocational  Rehabilitation.  It  is  true  he 
had  the  prejudice  of  perhaps  well 
meaning  but  misinformed  neighbors  to 
overcome.  He  had  to  convince  them 
that  his  abilities  lay  in  the  faculties  he 
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possessed  and  not  in  what  he  had  lost. 

In  another  example  a  man  with  20 
years  of  farming  experience  lost  his 
sight.  During  the  period  of  reorganiza¬ 
tion  to  blindness  he  sold  a  good  herd  of 
Hereford  stock  cows,  thinking  falsely, 
of  course,  that  he  would  have  to  limit 
his  activities  because  of  the  loss  of  sight. 
Because  of  a  slow  referral,  we  began 
counseling  several  months  after  the 
sale.  In  two  years  the  man  is  again 
directing  the  activities  on  a  380-acre 
farm,  is  superintendent  of  the  local 
Sunday  school  and  a  school  board  di¬ 
rector.  Having  been  active  in  farm 
organizations  before  his  loss  of  sight 
he  has  again  picked  up  where  he  once 
thought  he  was  through. 

In  still  another  instance  two  brothers 
became  interested  in  dairying  as  it 
could  be  established  on  a  26-acre  tract 
of  land.  Before  the  project  began  one 
brother  worked  in  a  broom  shop  twelve 
miles  from  home.  The  other  one  just 
stayed  at  home  with  time  on  his  hands. 
In  three  years  they  have  accumulated 
a  twelve-cow  grade  A  dairy  herd,  a 
milking  parlor  built  to  State  Health 
Department  specifications  and  a  new 
barn  for  hay  storage  and  shelter  for 
the  herd.  They  are  members  of  the 
Dairy  Herd  Improvement  Association 
and  the  Pure  Milk  Producers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  They  work  closely  with  the 
agricultural  extension  agent  and  soil 
conservation  agency  of  their  county. 
Incidentally  their  monthly  income  is 
considerably  greater  than  the  income 
of  the  counselor  who  got  them  so  in¬ 
volved. 

In  checking  rather  quickly  over  our 
rural  projects  in  western  Missouri  that 
are  now  functioning  we  count  18  gen¬ 
eral  farmers,  21  dairy  farmers,  10  live¬ 
stock  production  farmers,  three  farm 
laborers,  three  truck  gardeners,  one 
farm  and  berry  production,  one  farm 
and  factory  worker,  one  farm  paper 
salesman,  one  truck  gardener  and  wood 


worker,  two  small  stock  producers  com¬ 
bining  filling  station  operations,  with 
more  coming  on  as  the  market  expands. 

These  cases  are  good  ones,  thank 
goodness  most  of  them  are,  but  perhaps 
these  are  the  power  supply  that  enables 
the  counselor  to  drive  the  extra  mile, 
stay  the  extra  hour  and  do  the  extra 
job  without  too  much  complaining. 

This  is  certainly  not  a  colossal  pro¬ 
gram  but  it  is  a  start  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection,  indicating  that  through  the 
co-operation  of  the  potentially  capable 
blind,  the  State  Blind  Agency  and  the 
Federal  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Serv¬ 
ice,  we  are  laying  the  ground  work  for 
programs  of  intelligent  integration  of 
the  blind  into  a  well  earned  position 
in  a  community  of  their  own  choosing, 
where  ability  is  recognized  and  some 
otherwise  latent  faculties  contribute  to 
a  wholesome  normal  community  life. 
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Training  Eyes  To  Speed  Up  With  Words 

GENE  LINDBERG 


(The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind  is 
pleased  to  publish  this  reprint  of  an  arti¬ 
cle  from  The  Denver  Post  for  two  reasons. 
First,  it  presents  the  story  of  a  blind  per¬ 
son  with  superior  training  who  is  taking 
his  place  adequately  and  intelligently  in 
his  chosen  profession  with  his  sighted  col¬ 
leagues.  Second,  it  is  an  example  of  sound 
reporting  by  a  journalist  of  the  kind  of 
story  which  more  often  than  not  receives 
maudlin  and  sentimental  coverage  by  less 
careful  writers. 

This  summer  Dr.  Walter  Stromer  will 
be  a  member  of  the  faculty  conducting 
courses  for  teachers  of  the  young  blind 
which  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  is  sponsoring  in  co-operation  with 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers  and 
with  Tennessee  Agricultural  and  Industrial 
University,  both  at  Nashville,  Tennessee. 
-K.  F.  G.) 

[REPRINTED  BY  PERMISSION] 

Just  about  the  unlikeliest  spot  im¬ 
aginable  for  a  blind  man  to  find  a  job 
would  be  in  a  crowded  classroom  teach¬ 
ing  normally  sighted  people  to  read 
faster  and  make  more  sense  out  of  the 
printed  page. 

But  that’s  all  in  the  day’s  work  for 
Dr.  Walter  Stromer,  32,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Denver  community  college 
faculty.  Despite  his  blindness — or  as 
he  insists,  partly  because  of  it — Dr. 
Stromer  is  a  specialist  in  the  communi¬ 
cations  field  of  modern  education.  Edi¬ 
torials  from  The  Denver  Post  are  used 
in  this  work,  which  includes  reading, 
writing,  listening,  speaking  and  intel¬ 
ligent  understanding. 

Even  if  he  hadn’t  lost  his  sight  in 
the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  Dr.  Stromer’s 
work  should  be  of  personal  interest  to 
everyone  who  reads  these  lines  about 


him.  It’s  a  kind  of  school  teaching  that 
pays  off  big  for  everybody,  from  kin¬ 
dergarteners  to  supreme  court  justices, 
says  Dr.  George  Vardaman,  professor 
of  speech,  under  whom  Stromer  works. 

“And  people  are  interested,”  says  Dr. 
Vardaman,  “or  we  wouldn’t  have  some 
150  adults  including  doctors,  lawyers, 
agency  heads,  business  firm  executives, 
accountants,  housewives,  attending  our 
community  college  courses  in  reading 
improvement. 

“Why?  Because  now,  even  more  than 
in  Ben  Franklin’s  day,  time  is  money. 
The  bad  habits  of  slow  reading  most  of 
us  picked  up  in  childhood  can  waste 
years  out  of  our  lives  unless  we  do 
something  about  ’em. 

“And  these  grownups  from  many  walks 
of  life  are  doing  it.  Our  high  to  date 
is  a  professional  man  who  started  with 
a  reading  speed  of  250  words  a  minute 
— about  average — and  can  now  read 
1,414  words  a  minute.  That’s  nearly  six 
times  as  fast.  Equally  important  is  the 
fact  that  he  scores  90  per  cent  in  com¬ 
prehension — as  revealed  by  an  accurate 
test  of  his  understanding  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  text.” 

The  technical  side  of  this  reading 
improvement  training  involves  the  use 
of  such  gadgets  as  the  tachistoscope. 
That’s  just  an  ultra-modern  variety  of 
magic  lantern  which  flashes  words, 
numbers,  whole  groups  of  words  on  a 
screen  for  a  hundredth  of  a  second — 
no  more.  The  eyes  soon  learn  to  pick 
them  off  at  that  speed  and  hustle  along 
to  the  next  flicker  of  intelligence  to 
hit  the  screen. 

Another  useful  gadget  is  the  reading 
accelerator.  Here’s  where  Denver  Post 
editorial  columns  shine.  A  printed  sheet 
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moves  upward  slowly  past  a  window, 
after  the  fashion  of  those  long  titles 
sometimes  shown  in  the  movies.  The 
reader  must  scan  the  lines  quickly, 
before  they  disappear  at  the  top.  The 
speed  with  which  the  page  moves  is 
adjustable  to  fit  the  student’s  ability, 
and  is  calibrated  in  words  per  minute. 
Other  mechanical  aids  are  special  read¬ 
ing  films  projected  with  a  motion  pic¬ 
ture  machine. 

Just  where  does  Dr.  Stromer  come 
into  this  complicated  training  picture, 
which  of  course  he  cannot  see?  One 
answer  to  that  is  the  fact  that  on 
December  12  he  earned  his  doctor  of 
philosophy  degree  with  a  thesis  on  the 
relationships  linking  reading,  listening 


and  intelligence.  His  studies  with  D.  D.j 
students  and  other  subjects  have  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  a  good  listener  also 
makes  a  good  reader,  and  that  both 
listening  and  reading  are  basically  con¬ 
nected  with  the  intelligence  of  the 
individual. 

“A  person  of  high  intelligence — 
through  poor  eye  habits — may  be  a 
slow  reader,”  says  Dr.  Stromer.  ‘‘But 
he  has  the  makings  of  a  fast  and  ac¬ 
curate  reader,  given  proper  training. 
The  individual  of  low  intelligence  isn't 
so  lucky.  His  mental  ability  to  soak  up 
information  is  frozen  in  low  gear,  and 
efforts  to  speed  up  his  reading  or  listen¬ 
ing  ability  are  of  limited  value.” 

That's  the  point.  The  mind,  not  the 
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Specialist  in  the  communications  field  of  modern  education,  Dr.  Stromer  is  shown  here 
with  Dr.  George  Vardaman  (right,  operating  a  tachistoscope)  and  left  to  right,  with 
Mrs.  Margaret  S.  Rodriguez,  Mrs.  Sheila  McDonald,  and  Miss  Faye  Andrews. 
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eye,  is  the  real  target,  and  that’s  Dr. 
Stromer’s  specialty. 

As  a  listener  this  young  Denver 
teacher  has  done  for  himself  what  his 
sighted  students  accomplish  as  readers. 
Stromer  reads  books  by  listening  to 
long-playing  records  on  which  their 
text  is  read  aloud.  The  normal  rate 
of  such  reading  aloud  is  about  150  to 
175  words  a  minute. 

“First  recorded  book  I  ever  read,” 
says  Stromer,  “was  ‘The  Count  of 
Monte  Cristo.’  There  was  a  huge  stack 
of  records  which  took  forty-five  hours 
of  listening  at  ordinary  speeds.  But 
that  was  so  slow  it  drove  me  wild.  What 
was  going  to  happen  next?  I  speeded  up 
the  record  to  find  out.  And  soon  I 
grew  accustomed  to  faster  listening.  I 
could  speed  it  up  some  more.  Now  I 
can  get  the  sense  out  of  stuff  that’s 
coming  off  the  record  at  more  than 
300  words  a  minute.” 

On  his  variable-speed  portable  elec¬ 
tric  record  player,  Dr.  Stromer  dem¬ 
onstrated  this  high  speed  listening.  To 
the  untrained  ear  it’s  an  unintelligible 
babble  mindful  of  the  “Sparky”  broad¬ 
casts  on  the  radio,  but  much  faster. 

“One  thing  stumps  me,  however,” 
said  Dr.  Stromer.  “I  still  can’t  under¬ 
stand  the  tobacco  auctioneer.” 

With  tape  recorder,  Dr.  Stromer  can 
pick  off  a  half-hour  radio  talk  on  the 
air,  play  it  back  later  in  only  fifteen 


minutes,  but  even  at  double  speed  it 
makes  sense  to  him.  That’s  one  of  the 
ways  he  gathers  material  for  a  course 
he  teaches  at  community  college — 
“How  to  Analyze  Propaganda.” 

As  an  analyst  of  speech  defects, 
impediments  and  how  to  correct  them, 
Dr.  Stromer  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
business,  Dr.  Vardaman  declares.  Since 
Stromer  is  a  “pure  listener”  he  is  not 
fooled  by  lip  reading.  Either  a  student’s 
speech  is  clear  or  it  isn’t.  If  not, 
Stromer’s  keen  ear  picks  out  what’s 
wrong. 

Dr.  Stromer  is  originally  from  Hast¬ 
ings,  Neb.  He  attended  high  school  in 
Blue  Hill,  Neb.,  entered  the  army  in 
January,  1943.  He  was  trained  in  the 
signal  corps  for  radio  and  radar  work, 
went  overseas  in  June,  1944-  They 
needed  infantry  replacements,  not 
signal  men  at  the  moment,  so  he  wound 
up  with  a  rifle  with  the  Eighty-seventh 
Division.  His  outfit  got  into  the  “Battle 
of  the  Bulge”  soon  after  Christmas, 
1944.  Not  far  from  Bastogne,  on  Jan¬ 
uary  6,  1945,  a  German  shell  shattered 
a  tree  and  flying  splinters  destroyed  his 
eyes.  He  now  wears  plastic  ones  so 
cleverly  made  that  strangers  for  some 
time  do  not  guess  he  is  blind. 

“Gives  me  a  chance  to  get  acquainted 
normally  before  people  find  out,”  he 
says  with  a  quiet  chuckle  that  reveals 
his  completely  cheerful  philosophy. 
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Verbatim  Reporting  by  Means 
of  Oral  Stenography 


FAYE  GEORGE 


“Oral  stenography  is  the  most  revo¬ 
lutionary  advancement  in  stenography 
of  the  twentieth  century.” 

So  claimed  the  Dictavox  Company, 
Inc.,  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  with  a  view 
to  fostering  the  use  of  their  product.  I 
echo  their  claim  but  for  a  very  different 
reason.  Oral  stenography  affords  blind 
persons  with  a  satisfactory  means  of 
engaging  in  verbatim  reporting  enlist¬ 
ing  a  minimum  of  outside  assistance. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  seems  to  be 
a  very  definite  need  for  such  reporters. 
The  latter  is  especially  true  in  the 
municipal  courts  wherein  my  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  concentrated.  I  believe 
this  is  due  to  the  unsteadiness  of  the 
work  and  the  necessity  of  supplement¬ 
ing  it  with  other  employment. 

In  June,  1950  I  graduated  from 
Middlebury  College  with  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree.  I  had  majored  in  sociology 
intending  to  enter  the  field  of  social 
work  in  some  capacity.  Until  such  an 
opportunity  presented  itself,  I  was 
anxious  to  do  anything  which  would 
keep  me  occupied  and  which  would 
add  to  my  experience.  Having  had 
excellent  secretarial  training  at  Perkins 
Institution,  I  advertised  for  such  work, 
appeared  with  the  Director  of  Services 
for  the  Blind,  Virginia  Cole,  at  various 
functions,  and  generally  made  my  desire 
for  employment  known  as  well  as  dem¬ 
onstrating  my  ability  to  do  stenographic 
work.  Judge  Wackerman  of  the  Mont¬ 
pelier  Municipal  Court  was  in  need  of 
a  stenographer  to  report  a  jury  trial 
and  through  the  proverbial  grapevine, 
happened  to  hear  of  me.  Court  report¬ 


ing  was  a  field  that  I  had  never  thought 
of  entering.  Confronted  with  the  op¬ 
portunity,  I  enthusiastically  grasped  it. 

The  first  two  trials,  I  reported  by 
means  of  braille  shorthand,  but  the 
machine  was  noisy  and  transcription 
of  the  notes  slow  and  cumbersome.  By 
chance,  Miss  Cole  ran  across  an  article 
describing  the  Dictavox,  as  it  was  then 
called.  We  sent  for  it.  The  Dictavox, 
or  Stenomask  as  it  is  now  called  and 
more  descriptively  so,  is  a  plastic  cone- 
shaped  object  which  fits  over  the  nose 
and  down  under  the  chin  and  serves 
as  a  silencing  mouthpiece.  It  weighs 
only  a  pound.  I  repeat  into  this  device 
all  of  the  evidence  and  proceedings — 
word  for  word — of  trials,  hearings,  and 
conferences.  Rigged  up  in  this  gear  and 
repeating  the  material  in  this  manner, 
I  often  feel  like  Francis,  the  talking 
mule. 

The  Stenomask  can  be  used  with  any 
of  the  modern  recording  and  trans¬ 
cribing  machines.  I  tried  several  before 
deciding  that  the  Gray  Audograph  best 
suited  my  particular  needs.  My  con¬ 
clusion  was  based  on  the  following  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  Audograph: 


Portability:  In  order  to  keep  reason¬ 
ably  busy,  I  discovered  that  I  had  to 
locate  more  than  one  source  of  em¬ 
ployment.  Hence,  the  necessity  of  hav¬ 
ing  a  recording  machine  which  was 
portable. 

Compactness:  By  compactness,  I  mean 
that  the  Audograph  is  so  constructed 
as  to  have  no  loose  parts  such  as  a  tone- 
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arm  to  be  easily  broken  or  knocked 
askew. 

Records:  The  records  provided  for  the 
Audograph  are  of  unbreakable  plastic 
which  can  be  easily  brailled.  I  number 
the  records  of  each  case  and  store  them 
in  envelopes  labeled  with  the  name  of 
the  case.  These  envelopes,  in  turn,  are 
filed  away  for  future  reference. 
Reading  Back:  Quite  often  during  pro¬ 
ceedings,  I  am  requested  to  read  back 
the  preceding  portion  of  the  testimony. 
The  Audograph  is  so  designed  as  to 
simplify  this  operation.  While  the  ma¬ 
chine  is  still  playing,  it  is  possible  to 
move  the  record  forward  or  backward, 
and  knowing  the  context  of  the  testi¬ 
mony,  the  desired  spot  is  easily  obtain¬ 
able. 

Quality  of  Recording:  The  quality 
of  the  recording  is  quite  excellent,  even 
though  I  speak  softly  into  the  Steno- 
mask.  If  those  giving  testimony  are 
soft-spoken,  or  if  the  proceeding  is  held 
in  a  small  room,  I  find  that  there  is  a 
tendency  to  repeat  the  material  in  the 
same  manner  as  it  is  originally  uttered. 
Despite  this  fact,  my  recordings  have 
always  been  very  audible. 

Both  machines  are  controlled  by  a 
single  switch  located  on  the  end  of  the 
Stenomask.  Explicit  instructions  in  the 
operation  of  the  Stenomask  accompany 
it.  With  the  aid  of  these  “do’s”  and 
“don’t’s”  I  set  about  training  myself 
following  news  commentators,  radio  in¬ 
terviews,  and  just  any  program  which 
presented  material  which  I  could  at¬ 
tempt  to  repeat.  Gradually,  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  machine  became  automatic 
and  I  was  entirely  free  to  concentrate 
on  the  material  I  was  reporting.  On  the 
one  occasion  where  I  reported  with  a 
sighted  stenographer  of  long  standing, 
my  speed  was  always  equal  to  her  short¬ 
hand  method  and  at  times  excelled  it. 
In  oral  stenography,  the  only  determi¬ 
nate  of  speed  is  your  ability  to  form 
the  spoken  word. 


I  transcribe  all  requested  records  at 
my  home.  Upon  the  completion  of  such 
transcripts,  I  enlist  the  aid  of  a  proof¬ 
reader  to  check  the  report  carefully. 
No  mechanical  device  is  so  superior 
that  it  doesn’t  at  some  time  fail  us — 
and  I  feel  that  I  have  the  best  of  equip¬ 
ment.  Likewise,  we  are  all  subject  to 
error.  As  for  the  accepted  form  or  physi¬ 
cal  set-up  of  such  records,  I  studied 
cases  in  the  files  of  the  local  county 
court. 

There  are  courses  in  court  stenog¬ 
raphy  offered  by  many  business  col¬ 
leges,  but  time  did  not  permit  me  to 
take  advantage  of  such  preliminary 
training.  My  lack  of  training  and  ex¬ 
perience  presented  several  questions. 
Would  the  language  and  procedure  of 
the  court  room  prove  an  obstacle? 
Would  I  be  able  to  distinguish  accu¬ 
rately  who  was  speaking?  Would  I  be 
able  to  attain  sufficient  speed  to  qualify 
for  such  a  position? 

In  the  initial  stages  of  my  reporting, 

I  spent  considerable  time  attending 
any  trials  or  hearings  that  came  to  my 
attention.  In  this  way  I  familiarized 
myself  with  proceedings  of  various 
types  and  at  the  same  time  acquainted 
myself  with  the  terminology  or  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  court  room. 

The  identification  of  participants 
has  not  proved  as  troublesome  as  I  had 
anticipated.  For  the  sake  of  the  record, 
witnesses  are  always  asked  to  identify 
themselves  and  the  attorneys  appearing 
in  the  case  are  introduced  by  the  pre¬ 
siding  officer.  The  difference  in  tone 
quality  of  the  voices  and  their  location, 
plus  knowledge  of  the  customary  pro¬ 
cedure  of  such  proceedings  aid  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  identity  of  those  involved  clear 
in  your  mind.  In  less  formal  affairs, 
such  as  conferences  and  some  hearings, 
where  more  people  participate  and 
where  interested  parties  speak  out  more 
freely,  I  frequently  ask  persons  to  iden¬ 
tify  themselves.  Every  court  reporter 
requests  the  repetition  of  material  oc- 
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casionally;  however,  concentration  on 
the  action  as  it  unfolds  is  vital.  Thus, 
familiarity  with  the  subject  matter  in 
question  and  practice  diminished,  if 
not  eliminated,  potential  problems. 

As  jury  trials  are  held  infrequently  in 
municipal  courts — to  which  my  expe¬ 
rience  is  limited — I  have  advertised  as 
a  public  stenographer,  offering  service 
as  a  verbatim  reporter  of  conferences, 
lectures,  and  hearings  and  a  secretary 
interested  in  doing  business  and  per¬ 
sonal  stenography.  I  have  done  some  of 
each,  taking  hearings  for  such  state 
agencies  as  the  Commission  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations,  Real  Estate  Licenses, 
and  Water  Conservation.  If  typewrit¬ 
ten  reports  were  requested  in  every 
case,  I  would  be  very  busy.  In  many 
instances  following  the  jury’s  verdict, 
the  case  is  completed  and  often  hear¬ 


1953  Shotwell  Award 

The  Shotwell  Memorial  Award  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  (Mr.  J.  Robert 
Atkinson,  Chairman,  Dr.  Francis  J. 
Cummings,  Mr.  Francis  B.  Ierardi)  an¬ 
nounce  that  the  1953  award  is  to  be 
conferred  upon  Mr.  L.  L.  Watts  of 
Richmond,  Virginia,  in  recognition  of 
his  long  and  distinguished  service  to 
the  blind. 

Mr.  Watts  has  served  as  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Virginia  Commission 
for  the  Blind  since  its  creation  in  1922 
and  has  done  much  to  develop  the  ex¬ 
tensive  program  of  state-wide  service 
now  provided  through  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  He  has  also  been  active  in  pro- 


ings  result  in  an  agreement  or  stipula¬ 
tion  by  the  attorneys  without  the  aid 
of  a  transcript. 

Court  reporting  is  interesting  and 
has  taken  me  to  several  sections  of  the 
state.  I  find  that  it  is  also  a  responsi¬ 
bility  that  I  have  taken  upon  myself 
when  I  agreed  to  take  and  furnish  tes¬ 
timony  given  under  oath.  Therefore, 
it  is  of  utmost  importance  that  I  know 
who  is  speaking  and  what  is  being  said. 
Proceedings  usually  move  along  rap¬ 
idly  and  experience  has  taught  me  that 
the  time  to  clear  up  any  doubts — as  to 
identity  of  participants  or  testimony — 
is  when  they  arise.  By  so  doing,  I  can 
submit  my  transcript  of  the  case  and 
certify  it  with  assurance  that  it  is  a 
verbatim  transcript  of  my  verbatim  ste¬ 
nographic  notes  of  the  evidence  and 
proceedings  in  question. 


to  L.  L.  Watts 

moting  the  work  of  the  Virginia  As¬ 
sociation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and 
has  served  as  Vice-President  and  as 
President  and  as  a  member  of  many  of 
its  committees.  During  these  years  he 
has  rendered  distinguished  service  to 
the  Association  and  in  this  way  to  the 
development  of  work  for  the  blind  in 
all  parts  of  the  country. 

The  presentation  will  be  made  at  the 
annual  banquet  on  July  16,  1953,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Twenty-seventh  Convention  of 
the  AAWB  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 
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Adjustment  to  Blindness 


ALFRED  L.  SEVERSON 


The  term  “adjustment  to  blindness” 
cannot  be  defined  with  any  satisfaction 
but  it  does  point  to  very  significant 
aspects  of  life.  A  discussion  of  those 
aspects  of  life  seems  to  be  the  best 
way  of  understanding  what  “adjust¬ 
ment  to  blindness”  means. 

A  blind  person  has  three,  and  appar¬ 
ently  only  three,  “adjustments”  to  make 
which  arise  solely  from  the  fact  of  loss 
of  sight.  They  are: 

1.  The  problem  of  accepting  loss  of 
sight  in  as  matter-of-fact  a  way  as  pos¬ 
sible  and  so  freeing  himself  from  the 
bitterness,  the  resentment,  the  self-pity 
and  the  feeling  of  isolation  which  so 
easily  can  make  life  a  burden. 

2.  The  task  of  acquiring  the  specialized 
skills  available  to  blind  people — travel¬ 
ing  alone,  reading  braille,  sensitizing 
and  training  of  the  other  senses,  and 
skill  in  hand  and  finger  manipulation. 

3.  The  problem  of  knowing  how  to 
deal  with  the  attitudes  and  actions  of 
sighted  people  towards  blind  people. 

There  is  another  whole  range  of 
problems  of  adjustment  which  the 
blind  person  faces  but  these  problems 
are  not  peculiar  to  blindness.  They 
are  common  to  human  beings.  Loss 
of  sight,  however,  is  such  a  dramatic 
handicap  that  these  problems  tend  too 
often  to  appear  to  the  person  as  a  re¬ 
sultant  of  blindness.  The  whole  range 
of  difficulties  faced  by  the  person  seem 
to  cluster  about  blindness  and  find  in 
blindness  their  false  explanation.  Blind¬ 
ness  thus  becomes  the  scapegoat.  These 
problems  which,  to  repeat,  are  com¬ 
mon  to  people  as  people,  can  be  listed 
in  a  variety  of  ways  and  degrees  of  in¬ 
clusiveness.  One  way  is  to  list  them  in 


the  form  of  desirable  characteristics  of 
the  person.  Every  “adjusted”  person 
should: 

1.  Have  a  basic  self-respect. 

2.  Have  the  ability  to  see  things  from 
the  point  of  view  of  other  people. 

3.  Know  how  to  use  and  how  to  ac¬ 
cept  authority. 

4.  Be  able  to  work  with  persistence  to¬ 
wards  realistic  goals. 

5.  Have  mental  alertness  and  under¬ 
standing. 

6.  Have  vitality  and  physical  health. 

7.  Have  as  part  of  himself  the  ordi¬ 
nary  standards  of  integrity,  loyalty,  so¬ 
ciability  and  other  important  values  of 
his  society. 

Some  listing  of  this  kind  is  of  very 
great  importance  for  agencies  for  the 
blind  because  it  points  the  way  to  ac¬ 
tion.  It  helps  take  us  away  from  a 
churning  about  in  a  narrow  circle  of 
“work  for  the  blind”  and  opens  the 
doors  and  pushes  us  into  the  wider 
world  of  knowledge  of  human  be¬ 
ings.  How,  for  example,  do  people 
acquire  self-respect?  What  practices  of 
an  agency  further  or  hinder  self-re¬ 
spect?  Since  all  of  us  are  inferior  in 
some  ways  how  can  we  have  self-re¬ 
spect  in  the  presence  of  the  superiority 
of  others?  Questions  of  this  kind  about 
people  are  so  important  that  perhaps 
it  can  be  said  that  any  person  in  a  re¬ 
sponsible  position  in  the  field  of  work 
for  the  blind  who  is  not  more  or  less 
aware  of  them  is  a  potentially  dan¬ 
gerous  person  for  he  is  dealing  with 
“the  blind”  instead  of  with  people  who 
happen  to  be  blind. 

A  division  of  the  problems  pointed 
to  by  the  term  adjustment  to  blind¬ 
ness  into  three  that  are  peculiar  to 
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ioss  of  sight  and  others  which  are  hu¬ 
man  problems  has  another  important 
consequence.  It  takes  away  the  false 
standard  that  there  can  be  any  com¬ 
plete  or  perfect  adjustment  to  blind¬ 
ness.  That  false  standard  often  leads 
people  to  say  in  false  criticism,  “John 
Doe  is  not  adjusted  to  blindness  be¬ 
cause.  .  .”  That  false  standard  also  often 
leads  blind  people  to  question  within 
themselves  in  an  unsettling  and  unjust 
way  whether  they  are  adjusted  because 
they  cannot  do  certain  things  or  be¬ 
cause  they  still  have  some  pangs  about 
being  blind.  Adjustment  to  blindness 
and  adjustment  to  life  are  always  rela¬ 
tive  matters  in  much  the  same  way  that 
the  measurements  of  intelligence  are 
relative.  We  do  not  say  that  a  person 
has  to  have  an  I.Q.  of  100  to  be  aver¬ 
age  or  normal.  Instead,  there  is  a  range 
from  90  to  110.  And,  beyond  that,  we 
now  recognize  that  there  are  different 


kinds  of  intelligence  so  that  a  normal 
person  can  be  high  in  one  kind  anc^l 
low  in  another. 

Perhaps  the  time  has  come  to  dis¬ 
card  once  and  for  all  the  commonly 
used  phrase  “adjustment  of  the  blind,”  1 
which  lumps  together  too  many  things 
for  intelligent  understanding,  and  re¬ 
place  it  with  the  phrase  “adjustment 
to  blindness,”  which  encourages  the 
discriminations  necessary  for  under- 
standing.  In  addition,  “adjustment  to 
blindness”  implies  a  respect  for  blind 
people  which  is  apt  to  be  missing  in 
the  phrase  “adjustment  of  the  blind.” 
It  is  clearly  a  necessity  for  a  person 
who  loses  his  sight  to  make  some  ad- 
justment  to  blindness  but  there  is  j 
something  derogatory  and  unfair  in 
the  assumption  carried  in  the  phrase 
“adjustment  of  the  blind”  that  blind 
people  are  of  a  peculiar,  separate  order 
of  existence  requiring  a  peculiar  adjust¬ 
ment  of  their  whole  beings. 
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A  Demonstration  Center 
for  the  Blind  in  Egypt 


Arthur  Napier  Magill,  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  who  is  himself  totally  blind, 
has  arrived  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  where  he 
will  set  up  a  Demonstration  Center  de¬ 
signed  to  serve  as  a  rehabilitation  and 
training  institution  for  the  blind,  and 
for  students  and  teachers  of  blind  wel¬ 
fare,  from  all  the  Arabic-speaking  coun¬ 
tries. 

Mr.  Magill,  who  will  be  Director  of 
the  Demonstration  Center,  will  be  as¬ 
sisted  by  Miss  Miriam  Gwyneth  Wallis 
of  London,  England,  who  is  a  specialist 
in  home  teaching  for  the  blind,  and 
who  has  successfully  completed  a  simi¬ 
lar  mission  to  Italy  under  the  joint 
sponsorship  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  American  Foundation  for  Over¬ 
seas  Blind.  The  International  Labor 
Organization  has  selected  Milton  T. 
Freburger,  formerly  Assistant  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Maryland  Workshop  for 
the  Blind,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  to 
serve  as  the  industrial-vocational  guid¬ 
ance  expert.  This  pilot  project  is  being 
undertaken  by  the  United  Nations 
Technical  Assistance  Administration  in 
response  to  a  request  from  the  Egyptian 
Government  and  after  consultation 
with  other  interested  governments  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  Magill  explains  that  in  his  new 
assignment  his  object  is  not  only  to 
organize  an  efficient  demonstration  cen¬ 
ter  utilizing  modern  techniques,  but 
also  to  draw  on  his  experience  in 
Canada  to  blueprint  a  nationwide  re¬ 
habilitation  program  for  the  blind 
adapted  to  the  specific  conditions  of 
Egypt. 

Blindness,  particularly  as  a  result  of 
trachoma,  has  long  been  prevalent  in 


Egypt  and  elsewhere  in  the  Middle 
East.  As  yet,  however,  there  has  not 
been  a  general,  overall  program  to 
combat  it.  Part  of  any  such  program 
must  be  the  prevention  of  blindness, 
but  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  the 
training  and  rehabilitation  to  assist  the 
many  thousands  already  blind. 

The  establishment  of  the  Demon¬ 
stration  Center  in  Egypt  is  the  outcome 
of  earlier  surveys  made,  at  the  request 
of  the  Egyptian  Government,  by  United 
Nations  technical  assistance  experts. 
The  first  step  was  taken  to  follow  up 
the  Egyptian  request  when  Dr.  Harold 
Balme,  Consultant  in  Rehabilitation  to 
the  United  Nations  and  the  WHO, 
went  to  Cairo  in  1951  to  make  a  pre¬ 
liminary  study.  This  was  followed  by 
a  more  detailed  study,  conducted  by 
Sidney  W.  Starling,  Secretary  of  the 
National  Association  of  Workshops  for 
the  Blind,  London,  who  spent  two 
months  in  the  country. 

Following  up  the  recommendations 
made,  it  was  decided  to  set  up  the 
Center.  On  the  proposal  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Government,  two  fellowships  were 
granted  by  the  United  Nations — one 
for  a  blind  man  to  train  in  braille  print¬ 
ing  both  at  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind  in  London  and  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  in  Paris; 
the  other,  a  travelling  fellowship  en¬ 
abling  the  student  to  observe  many 
aspects  of  service  to  the  blind  in  the 
United  States.  On  completion  of  his 
training  it  is  planned  that  this  student 
will  act  as  Sub-Director  of  the  Demon¬ 
stration  Center.  The  United  Nations 
has  also  granted  a  scholarship  to  an 
Egyptian  in  home  teaching  to  the  blind. 
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This  student  arrived  recently  to  com¬ 
mence  his  training  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada. 

A  feature  of  the  Cairo  Center  will  be 
the  braille  printing  plant  supplied  by 


the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  whose  technician  will  shortly 
visit  Cairo  to  supervise  the  installation 
of  the  machinery  and  provide  pre¬ 
liminary  instruction  to  local  operators. 


Two  Publications  Merged 


Beginning  March  1  the  Braille  Book 
Review  and  the  Talking  Book  Topics 
are  both  issued  on  a  bimonthly  basis, 
instead  of  monthly  and  quarterly  as 
heretofore.  This  change  has  been  made 
in  order  that  a  more  uniform  infor¬ 
mation  service  in  regard  to  new  books 
in  the  libraries  might  be  instituted  for 
the  two  kinds  of  blind  readers,  braille 
and  Talking  Book.  Under  the  new  ar¬ 
rangement,  the  braille  edition  of  the 
Braille  Book  Review  will  continue  in 
the  same  24-page  format  as  before,  and 
will  be  printed  and  distributed  by 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind.  An  inkprint  edition  of  the  Re¬ 
view  will  be  issued  to  take  the  place 
of  the  old  mimeographed  copies,  and 
will  be  distributed  to  libraries  for  the 
blind,  and  to  state  and  private  agen¬ 


cies  by  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind. 

A  new  page-size  and  lay-out  has  been 
designed  for  the  new  bimonthly  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  Topics  and  Braille  Book  Re- 
vieio,  to  correspond  more  closely  to  the 
format  of  the  catalogs  of  Talking  Books 
and  braille  books  issued  from  time  to 
time  by  the  Library  of  Congress.  With 
this  uniform  size,  a  system  of  continu¬ 
ous  paging  and  an  annual  index  in  the 
November  issue,  the  six  booklets  per 
year  may  serve  as  annual  supplements 
to  the  catalogs. 

LTntil  further  notice  the  recorded 
edition  of  the  Talking  Book  Topics, 
which  carries  a  below-cost  subscription 
price  of  $1.00  per  year,  will  continue 
as  a  quarterly. 
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Employment  Service  at 

National  Social  Work  Meeting 


A  NEW  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  for  the 
field  of  social  welfare  will  be  provided 
at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Social  Work  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  May  31-June  5,  1953.  A  job  clear¬ 
ing-house  will  be  set  up  in  the  Main 
Exhibit  Hall  near  the  Registration 
counters  in  the  Public  Auditorium. 
This  will  be  a  national  wide  service 
manned  by  employment  specialists, 
sponsored  by  the  U.  S.  Employment 
Service  in  co-operation  with  State  Em¬ 
ployment  services  at  the  request  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work 
and  the  National  Social  Welfare  As¬ 
sembly. 

All  agencies  and  organizations  seek¬ 
ing  personnel  and  planning  to  send  a 
representative  to  Cleveland  should  file 
their  requests  with  a  local  office  of  the 
State  employment  service.  Such  re¬ 
quests  will  be  sent  to  the  Employment 
Headquarters  at  the  meeting  in  Cleve¬ 
land.  Representatives  of  such  agencies 
who  are  attending  the  meeting  should 
check  in  at  the  Employment  Headquar¬ 
ters  as  soon  as  possible  on  arrival  in 
Cleveland.  Agencies  that  cannot  file 
requests  in  advance  may  file  them  on 
arrival  in  Cleveland. 

Likewise,  all  individuals  seeking  po¬ 
sitions  and  planning  to  attend  the  An¬ 
nual  Meeting  should  file  applications 
with  their  local  State  employment  serv¬ 


ice  in  advance  if  possible  and  they  will 
also  be  filed  at  the  Employment  Head¬ 
quarters.  If  applications  cannot  be  filed 
in  advance  they  should  be  filed  on  ar¬ 
rival  in  Cleveland.  All  individual  ap¬ 
plicants  should  check  in  at  the  Employ¬ 
ment  Headquarters.  Only  those  indi¬ 
viduals  attending  the  meeting  will  be 
served  by  Employment  Headquarters 
in  Cleveland. 

The  closing  date  for  the  advance  fil¬ 
ing  of  the  information  in  local  State 
employment  service  offices  is  May  15, 
1953.  After  that  they  must  be  filed  per¬ 
sonally  at  Employment  Headquarters 
in  Cleveland.  All  agencies  and  indi¬ 
viduals  are  urged  to  file  requests  or 
make  applications  in  advance  at  their 
local  offices  if  at  all  possible.  Employ¬ 
ment  Headquarters  will  open  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  at  9:00  A.M.  Sunday, 
May  31,  1953. 

Experienced  employment  service  in¬ 
terviewers  will  be  available  at  Employ¬ 
ment  Headquarters  to  bring  together 
interested  applicants  and  agency  rep¬ 
resentatives  who  have  listed  vacancies. 
This  new  service  is  being  set  up  on  an 
experimental  basis.  It  in  no  way  con¬ 
flicts  with  the  interests  and  services  of 
those  national  agencies  now  conduct¬ 
ing  employment  services.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  new  service  will  assist  every¬ 
one  interested  in  personnel  placement. 
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Some  Recent  Developments  at 
the  L  H.  B.  of  Brooklyn 

PETER  J.  SALMON 


Editor’s  Note:  This  chatty  report  of  do¬ 
ings  at  the  Brooklyn  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind  by  its  engaging  Executive  Di¬ 
rector  has  come  in  response  to  the  same 
kind  of  habitual  request  that  we  make  of 
many  potential  reporters  of  activities.  May 
many  of  our  readers  follow  suit. 

We  really  do  appreciate  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  tell  the  readers  of  The  Neic  Out- 

j 

look  something  about  the  outlook  at 
the  I.  H.  B.  One  way  or  another  we  get 
ourselves  involved  in  one  project  after 
another,  and  each  time  think  this  is 
the  last  one — then  we  find,  instead, 
we  have  actually  gotten  our  little  selves 
into  two  more  new  services,  and  more 
to  come.  Oh  well,  it’s  stimulating  as 
long  as  our  youth  holds  out. 

Recently  we  changed  the  shape  of  our 
light  buoy  symbol  from  a  diamond  to 
a  medallion,  adding  the  words  “The 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind’’  around 
the  periphery  and  the  letters  “I.  H.  B.” 
as  part  of  the  insigne  at  the  bottom. 
We  have  developed  a  series  of  attrac¬ 
tive  letterheads  for  our  facilities,  such 
as  the  Dyker  Heights  Nursery  School, 
Burrwood,  etc.  The  insigne  serves  as  the 
tie-in  to  the  parent  organization,  the 
I.  H.  B. 

A  year  ago  we  completed  a  consolida¬ 
tion  with  the  Dyker  Heights  Home  for 
Blind  Children  (which  name  we  have 
since  changed  to:  The  Dyker  Heights 
Nursery  School  for  Blind  Children). 
The  building  and  grounds  have  been 
completely  rehabilitated.  This  attractive 
property  serves  as  the  center  for  our 
pre-school  service  for  Long  Island.  Our 
Burrwood  residence  at  Lloyd  Harbor, 


near  Huntington,  Long  Island,  was  ded¬ 
icated  May  3,  1951.  It  has  come  fully 
up  to  our  expectations  as  an  ideal  place 
to  serve  the  aging,  the  convalescent  and 
the  vacationing  blind  and  deaf-blind. 
There  were  88  in  the  above  groups 
served  during  the  first  year,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  many  blind  persons  and  their 
friends  have  come  to  spend  the  day. 
Activity  and  zest  for  living  are  apparent 
at  Burrwood.  Community  relationships 
are  delightful;  and  our  volunteers,  all 
of  whom  have  been  trained,  are  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  every-day  living  and 
program  development.  Come  and  see  us 
at  Burrwood. 

We  have  just  commenced  a  part-time 
department  for  those  who  can  benefit 
from  limited  employment.  There  is 
both  a  morning  and  afternoon  session 
consisting  of  two  and  a  half  hours  for 
each  session,  five  days  a  week.  Then,  for 
those  no  longer  able  to  work,  we  have 
recently  started  a  day  center.  Here  we 
are  developing  a  variety  of  activities 
and  projects  of  interest  to  this  group. 
Yes,  the  big  problem  is  transportation; 
but  this  must  be  resolved.  We  have  the 
day  center  folks  as  our  guests  for  lunch, 
and  are  pleased  with  the  way  this  pro¬ 
gram  is  getting  under  way. 

We  are  just  about  to  integrate  our 
Volunteer — Visitor  Service  to  take  care 
of  as  many  of  the  non-technical  needs  of 
our  clients  as  possible.  All  volunteers 
will  be  trained.  This  is  a  service  we  have 
thought  of  for  many  years  since  the 
lovable  and  kind-hearted  Walter  G. 
Holmes  suggested  the  idea  of  The 
Friendly  Visitors,  many  years  ago.  We 
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were  not  ready  then  and  might  well 
have  hesitated  to  start  this  service  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  we  are  now  in 
a  position  to  do  so,  because  one  of  our 
most  capable  and  interested  department 
heads  will  soon  be  available  to  launch 
this  valuable  service.  We  refer  to  Miss 
Kitty  O’Neil  who  has  been  such  an  able 
director  of  our  Social  Service  Depart¬ 
ment  these  many  years. 

We  are  most  pleased  to  announce 
the  appointment  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Ma¬ 
loney  as  our  new  Director  of  Social 
Service.  Miss  Maloney  comes  to  us  from 
our  neighbor,  the  Brooklyn  Bureau  of 
Social  Service;  and  we  are  pleased  to 
add,  with  the  best  wishes  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Bureau  of  Social  Service,  with  which 
organization  we  have  always  had  a  fine 
relationship.  Miss  O’Neil  and  Miss  Ma¬ 
loney  are  old  friends  and  so  the  transi¬ 
tion  period  will  be  accomplished  easily 
with  those  two  nice  people  working  to¬ 
gether. 

Well,  there’s  really  a  lot  more — just 
as  we  said — one  leads  to  two  and  two 
leads  to  four  and  the  days  grow  too 
short  to  accomplish  all  we  would  like 
to  do.  Right  now,  we  are  getting  under 
way  with  the  development  of  our  pro¬ 
gram  of  optical  aids.  This  has  caused 
a  bit  of  a  stir.  All  of  our  clients  who 
will  come  for  this  service  will  have  first 
had  complete  examination  by  our  eye 
specialist;  he  will  not  be  responsible 
for  the  optical  aids  program,  because 
ophthalmologists  and  optometrists  just 
do  not  work  as  a  team.  However,  we 
feel  that  some,  and  hopefully  many  of 


our  clients,  classified  as  blind,  who  have 
some  remaining  vision  may  be  able  to 
get  some  increase  in  vision  through  the 
use  of  special  lenses,  including,  but  not 
confined  to  telescopies.  We  know  that 
the  eye  specialist  will  not  have  the  time 
to  devote  to  getting  the  results  we 
have  in  mind.  We  know,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  some  skilled  technician  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  this  program. 
We  believe  the  optometrist  is  well 
qualified  to  do  this  work.  We  have, 
therefore,  engaged  an  optometrist  to 
come  to  our  clinic  one  afternoon  a  week 
as  a  start;  so,  we  are  in  earnest  regard¬ 
ing  this  and  with  good  fortune  attend¬ 
ing,  hope  to  have  more  to  report  on 
this  overdue  optical  aids  program  in 
the  future.  We  are  working  earnestly 
but  cautiously.  We  have  warned  our 
blind  friends  not  to  expect  miracles.  At 
the  same  time  we  firmly  believe  that 
this  optical  aids  program  will  bring 
beneficial  results.  (More  on  this  at  a 
later  date.) 

That’s  just  part  of  the  outlook  at  the 
I.  H.  B.  Come  and  see  us.  We  love  com¬ 
pany  and  if  you  let  us  know  you’re  com¬ 
ing  we  will  bake  a  cake  and  put  on  an 
extra  potato,  and  we  will  do  our  best 
to  get  you  invited  to  the  Coronation. 

P.S.  We  neglected  to  tell  you  our 
newest  means  of  taking  up  the  slack  in 
our  idle  days  is — you  guessed  it — we 
are  looking  for  a  new  building  in  which 
to  consolidate  our  administrative  and 
service  personnel.  Hope  we  make  it. 
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Necrology 


Dr.  E.  V.  L.  Brown,  76,  Chicago  ocu¬ 
list,  died  at  his  home  in  Winnetka,  Illi¬ 
nois.  He  was  a  charter  member  (1921) 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  o£  the  Hadley 
Correspondence  School  for  the  Blind 
and  remained  on  the  Board  continu¬ 
ously  until  his  death.  At  the  time  of 
his  death  he  was  President  of  the  Board. 

Dr.  Brown  was  graduated  from 
Hahnemann  Medical  College  in  1897, 
and  received  a  degree  from  Rush  Medi¬ 
cal  College  in  1898  after  post-graduate 
work  in  Berlin  and  Vienna.  He  was 
professor  of  ophthalmology  and  head 
of  the  department  at  the  University  of 
Illinois  medical  school  from  1917  to 
1926;  professor  of  ophthalmology  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  from  1926 
to  1942,  and  Rush  professor  of  oph¬ 
thalmology  at  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  from  1942  to  1946. 


Jh  Zkis  Jssue 

Bernard  F.  Preuss  is  the  agricultural 
counselor  for  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
Service,  Missouri  Bureau  for  the  Blind.  His 
work  is  concentrated  in  the  western  half 
of  the  state  comprised  of  sixty-two  coun¬ 
ties.  He  was  born  and  reared  on  a  farm 
near  his  present  home.  He  was  graduated 
from  Central  Missouri  State  College  in 
1932  with  a  B.S.  Ed.  and  A.B.  degree  with 
graduate  work  later  at  University  of  South¬ 
ern  California.  For  ten  years  he  taught 
in  the  public  schools  of  Missouri.  World 
War  II  interrupted  this  and  he  was  sent  to 
Hartford,  Connecticut,  and  Detroit,  Michi¬ 
gan,  for  one  year  of  concentrated  study  in 
aircraft  engine  production.  Since  late  1947 
he  has  worked  in  the  present  capacity  at¬ 
tempting  to  develop  an  adequate  rural 
rehabilitation  program  for  the  potentially 
capable  blind  in  Western  Missouri. 


Gene  Lindberg  is  a  staff  writer  on  the 
Denver  Post. 


Alfred  L.  Severson’s  article  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  well-known  difficulty  caused  by 
inadequate  definitions  of  terms.  Mr.  Sever¬ 
son  is  Executive  Director  of  the  Chicago 
Lighthouse  for  the  Blind. 


Peter  J.  Salmon  is  Executive  Director  of 
The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  is  widely  active  in 
work  for  the  blind  outside  his  own  agency. 


Charles  E.  Buell,  Ed.,  D.,  is  Cubmaster  and 
Athletic  Director  at  the  California  School 
for  the  Blind.  Dr.  Buell  is  the  author  of 
the  doctoral  thesis,  “Motor  Performance 
of  Visually  Handicapped  Children.” 


Faye  George  is  an  enterprising  young 
woman  who  has  found  oral  stenography 
practicable  and  remunerative.  Possessed  of 
a  high  degree  of  intelligence  as  evidenced 
in  her  studies  at  Perkins  Institution  and 
in  her  college  course,  she  demonstrates  her 
independence  of  spirit  and  her  ability  in 
the  fact  that  she  trained  herself  in  the 
work  she  describes.  Miss  George  became 
blind  at  the  age  of  nine  as  a  result  of 
illness. 


The  paper  by  Dorothy  Misbach  is  signifi¬ 
cant  since  it  was  presented  at  the  first  sec¬ 
tional  meeting  on  the  child  with  multiple 
handicaps  held  in  connection  with  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  International  Council  for  Ex¬ 
ceptional  Children.  Miss  Misbach  received 
her  Bachelor’s  degree  at  the  University  of 
Boston  and  her  Master's  degree  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin.  She  has  taught  at 
Perkins  Institution,  at  the  Iowa  School  for 
Braille  and  Sight  Saving  and  in  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Public  Schools,  and  is  presently  an 
Educational  Counselor  in  rural  and  subur¬ 
ban  areas  for  the  New  Jersey  Commission 
for  the  Blind. 
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This  department  is  a  New  Outlook 
service  to  readers  who  wish  to  publish 
notices  of  positions  open  for  application 
as  well  as  those  who  are  seeking  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind 
or  deaf-blind.  No  charge  is  made  and 
we  will  print  as  many  as  space  zuill  per¬ 
mit.  The  publishers  do  not  vouch  for 
statements  of  advertisers. 

We  also  will  print  without  charge 
miscellaneous  notices  of  interest  to  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  which  are  of  a  non¬ 
commercial  nature.  All  other  advertis¬ 
ing  will  be  accepted  as  advertising  rates 
which  are  available  on  request. 

Address  correspondence  to:  New  Out¬ 
look  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th  Street, 
New  York  11,  N.  Y. 


Position  Desired:  Young  man  (blind),  thirty- 
two  years  old,  desires  position  as  rehabilitation 
or  employment  counselor  with  agency  for  the 
[  blind.  B.  A.  degree  in  Social  Sciences  and 
LL.  B.  degree.  Experienced  high  school  teacher, 
r  counselor,  and  social  case  worker  for  phy¬ 
sically  handicapped.  Write:  Box  l-B. 

A  summer  camp  for  blind  children  has  various 
counseling  positions  open  for  teachers  and 
1  teachers-in-training.  Good  salaries,  permanent 


camp  facilities,  private  lake,  and  all  phases  of 
camping  (except  equitation)  offered.  Please 
contact  Donald  R.  Young,  Camp  Director,  New 
Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  1060 
Broad  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 


Counseling  Psychologist  seeks  position  with 
an  established  or  growing  agency  with  a  pro¬ 
fessional  staff  serving  the  total  rehabilitation 
needs  of  clients.  Can:  diagnose  and  treat 
clients’  problems  through  evaluation,  psy¬ 
chological  testing,  personal  and  vocational 
counseling;  plan  and  carry  out  rehabilitation 
programs  including  industrially  oriented  ad¬ 
justment,  training,  and  placement;  conduct 
basic  research  related  to  such  services.  Ph.  D. 
requirements  completed  in  Vocational  Reha¬ 
bilitation.  Experience  in  community  agencies 
and  hospitals  serving  the  rehabilitation  needs 
of  blind  and  otherwise  disabled  clients.  Address 
replies  to  The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Box 
2-B. 


Teaching  Vacancies  at  Perkins  Institution — 
Applications  are  invited  by  experienced  teach¬ 
ers  for  September  1953.  1.  Director  of  Manual 
Training  Department.  2.  Director  of  Physi¬ 
cal  Education — Boys  Upper  School.  3.  Teacher 
of  Physical  Education — Girls  Upper  School. 
4.  Teacher  in  the  Deaf-Blind  Department. 
Please  apply  to  the  Director,  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  Watertown  72,  Mass. 


1 
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In  December  the  board  of  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  North  Dakota  School  for 
the  Blind  announced  its  decision  on  a 
new  site  for  the  school.  By  constitu¬ 
tional  amendment  adopted  at  the  June 
1952  primary  election  the  board  was 
authorized  to  remove  the  school  from 
its  present  location  at  Bathgate  to  such 
place  as  it  might  choose.  The  new  site 
is  on  a  plot  adjoining  the  State  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Grand  Forks.  Bills  to  author¬ 
ize  construction  were  to  be  introduced 
in  the  state  legislature  in  the  present 
session.  The  new  site  offers  advantages, 
due  to  proximity  to  the  university,  such 
as  medical,  sports,  recreational  facili¬ 
ties,  low-cost  heating  and  other  utili¬ 
ties,  and  services  of  the  state  vocational 
rehabilitation  department  on  the  uni¬ 
versity  campus.  This  site  was  deter¬ 


mined  upon  as  the  choice  from  among 
some  twenty  cities  and  towns  in  the 
state  that  sought  to  have  the  school 
locate  in  their  areas. 

- ■ - 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Marks,  blind  osteo¬ 
path  of  Queens  Village,  New  York,  who 
designed  the  “Q.  V.  L.”  Writing  Board, 
has  recently  begun  instruction  in  script 
writing  on  a  regular  schedule  of  fif¬ 
teen  weekly  lessons,  for  blind  men  at 
the  Light  Buoy  Club  in  Brooklyn,  N. 
Y.  When  the  course  is  completed  the 
men  will  be  able  to  write  legibly.  In  the 
Marks  method  the  design  elements  of 
the  alphabet  are  embossed  on  heavy 
sheets  of  paper  in  simplified  form  so 
that  a  blind  person  can  learn  to  form 
the  letters  legibly  in  a  short  time. 


Earn  More  with  Leathercraft ! 

Have  you  looked  through  your  copy  of  our  1952  leathercraft  catalogue 
lately?  Over  150  articles,  designed  to  sell  to  the  general  public,  are  fully 
illustrated  and  described. 

You  cannot  have  successful  sales  without  a  sufficient 
variety  of  goods  to  sell.  Place  your  trial  order  for 
new  merchandise  today — and  have  it  in  time  to 
boost  your  holiday  sales  and  holiday  earnings. 

S.&S.  LEATHER  COMPANY 

Colchester,  Conn. 

Wallets,  keycases,  coinpurses,  ladies’  handbags  and 
shoulder  bags,  leather  and  plastic  belts  for  men 
and  women,  combcases,  cigarette  cases,  moccasins, 
suspenders,  gift  sets,  general  craft  supplies.  Free 
42-page  catalogue. 
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Normal  Growth  and  Development  of 
Children  With  Visual  Handicaps 

ROBERT  F.  MIKELL,  M.D. 


Editor’s  Note:  The  Florida  Council  for  the 
Blind  is  approaching  the  problem  of  retro- 
lental  fibroplasia  (an  ocular  abnormality 
which  may  develop  in  prematurely  born 
infants)  from  a  medical  management  view¬ 
point  with  the  co-operation  of  ophthal¬ 
mologists,  pediatricians,  and  representatives 
from  hospitals  and  other  health  centers. 
The  following  paper  was  given  by  Dr. 
Robert  F.  Mikell,  a  pediatrician  active  in 
this  program,  at  an  institute  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Florida  Council  for  the 
Blind  for  parents  of  young  blind  children 
at  Miami,  last  fall. 

All  babies  need  good  physical  care,  and 
a  generous  measure  of  love,  affection 
and  security.  A  blind  baby  has  these 
same  requirements.  Perhaps  he  needs 
more  concrete  evidences  of  this  affec¬ 
tionate  care  than  the  baby  who  can  see 
to  help  him  become  acquainted  with 
the  world  in  which  he  is  to  live,  and  to 
develop  a  healthy  personality  which  is 
a  basic  need  for  all  children.  You,  the 
parents  will  in  most  instances  be  the 
determining  factor  as  to  how  well  these 
goals  are  achieved. 

You  who  have  experienced  it  know 
far  better  than  I  the  initial  shock 
which  accompanies  the  first  knowledge 
that  your  child  cannot  see.  It  is  tre¬ 
mendous,  and  at  times  has  probably 
seemed  unbearable. 

Many  questions  undoubtedly  have 
arisen  in  your  early,  confused  thoughts, 
apart  from  your  concern  for  the  child 
itself.  If  this  is  a  first  child,  you  have 


possibly  wondered  about  having  other 
children.  If  there  are  other  children, 
you  have  wondered  what  the  place  and 
relationship  of  this  child  will  be,  and 
what  his  presence  will  mean  in  the 
family  group.  Informing  grandparents, 
relatives  and  friends  can  be  a  major 
consideration  in  itself,  and  inquiring 
and  pitying  neighbors  and  strangers 
can  be  a  lasting  problem.  Even  the 
word  “blind”  may  seem  impossible  at 
first.  Dr.  Thomas  Cutsforth,  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  this  field,  and  himself  blind, 
tells  of  an  institution  of  some  years 
back  where  no  mention  of  the  word 
blind  was  permitted.  Nevertheless,  by 
insight  alone,  the  children  were  well 
aware  of  the  difference  between  them¬ 
selves  and  the  seeing  teachers,  even 
though  no  word  was  available  to  name 
their  condition. 

Dr.  Cutsforth  states  definitely  that 
blindness  in  itself  produces  no  emo¬ 
tional  disturbance,  and  that  the  blind 
child  or  person  does  not  suffer  torment 
because  of  inability  to  see,  nor  is  he 
continually  yearning  to  see.  Those  are 
attitudes  which  well-meaning  but  ill- 
advised  people  ascribe  to  them.  It  is 
only  from  the  social  situations  which 
blindness  creates,  and  from  the  attitude 
which  the  seeing  adopt  toward  them, 
that  emotional  problems  are  created. 

It  is  well  that  you,  the  parents  of  pre¬ 
school  blind  children  realize  that  it  is 
normal  and  to  be  expected  that  it  takes 
time  to  adjust  completely  to  the  fact 
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that  your  baby  is  blind.  You  will  surely 
think  with  sorrow  of  the  dreams  you 
had  for  him  before  you  knew  he  could 
not  see.  You  should  be  comforted  by 
the  knowledge  that,  as  many  other  par¬ 
ents  have  done,  you  will  be  able  to  re¬ 
alize  most  of  those  dreams.  Perhaps  as 
many  as  if  he  had  not  been  handi¬ 
capped,  although  not  necessarily  the 
same  dreams. 

Unquestionably  it  is  helpful  in  the 
difficult  period  of  adjustment  to  learn 
some  of  the  facts  which  are  known 
about  blind  babies  and  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  you  can  work  toward  the 
best  possible  guidance  of  your  child. 
That  is  the  purpose  of  this  meeting — 
to  try  to  acquaint  you  with  that  kind 
of  information. 

It  is  held  bv  most  authorities  that 
the  best  place  for  the  blind  child  is  not 
in  an  institution,  but  in  his  own  home 
where  his  personality  may  develop  nor¬ 
mally,  and  with  this  I  heartily  agree.  In 
his  home  he  has  a  continuous  relation¬ 
ship  with  his  parents,  or  at  least  a 
mother-person.  He  identifies  himself  in 
relation  to  his  parents  throughout  his 
babyhood,  thereby  permitting  his  ego 
to  grow,  his  language  to  develop,  and 
his  emotions  to  have  meaning. 

I  want  to  review  first  some  of  the 
training  problems  for  the  child  with 
sight,  prior  to  school  age.  These  are 
the  normal  training  problems  of  all 
children.  The  goals  are: 

1.  Care  for  his  personal  needs,  feed¬ 
ing  and  dressing  himself,  toilet  train¬ 
ing,  walking  up  and  downstairs,  going 
about  his  home  and  yard  with  reason¬ 
able  safety. 

2.  Ability  to  speak  clearly,  to  use 
sentences,  and  to  give  more  than  a  sin¬ 
gle  word  in  answer  to  questions. 

3.  Sufficient  motor  co-ordination  to 
use  scissors  and  simple  tools. 

4.  Playing  by  himself  for  definite  pe¬ 
riods,  playing  with  other  children,  re¬ 


spect  for  persons  and  property  of  others, 
and  maturity  enough  to  get  along 
without  his  parents  for  reasonably  long 
periods. 

5.  Reading  readiness,  including  fin¬ 
ger  and  hand  co-ordination,  first  hand 
contact  with  many  objects,  ability  to 
pay  attention  for  relatively  long  peri¬ 
ods,  and  having  a  variety  of  real  and 
first-hand  personal  experiences. 

Let  me  say  again  that  these  are  rather 
considerable  goals  even  for  the  seeing 
child,  and  as  you  yourselves  know,  there 
are  many  who  are  long  delayed  in 
achieving  all  of  them,  or  who  achieve 
them  only  very  imperfectly.  These  are 
also  the  normal  objectives  for  the  blind 
child,  but  the  time  in  which  he  can  at¬ 
tain  them,  and  his  process  of  attaining 
them  is  not  the  same — for  he  must  do 
so  with  one  of  his  most  important  senses 
missing.  It  will  take  longer,  even  under 
the  best  of  circumstances,  and  you  must 
and  should  take  considerable  pride  in 
each  small  step  which  your  baby  makes 
toward  these  goals. 

The  sighted  baby,  according  to  Dr. 
Gesell,  takes  hold  of  the  physical  world 
with  his  eyes  long  before  he  takes  hold 
with  his  hands.  He  can  pick  up  a  i/4 
inch  pellet  with  his  eyes  at  sixteen 
weeks,  but  with  his  hands  only  at 
twenty  weeks.  It  will  necessarily  take 
longer  for  the  blind  baby.  He  must 
substitute  ear-hand  co-ordination  for 
eye-hand  co-ordination — not  an  easy 
change  to  make.  Until  his  hand  co¬ 
ordination  and  locomotion  develop 
enough  for  him  to  learn  something  of 
space  relations,  the  sounds  which  come 
to  him  from  a  distance  mean  little.  Also, 
sound  stimuli  are  many  times  fewer 
than  sight  stimuli,  and  unless  the  sound 
is  accompanied  by  the  touching  of  the 
object  or  person  making  the  sound,  it 
is  meaningless.  The  bright  colors  and 
moving  objects  and  people  which  tempt 
the  seeing  baby  to  wriggle  and  reach 
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out  are  outside  the  environs  of  the 
blind.  You  must  be  alert  to  replace 
those  visual  stimuli  with  meaningful 
appeals  to  the  hearing,  touch,  taste,  and 
smell — for  it  is  through  the  cultivation 
of  these  senses  (and  not  with  repeated 
reminders  of  the  things  he  cannot  see) 
that  your  baby  can  best  develop  as  a 
normal,  happy  person. 

Walking  may  also  be  delayed,  and 
until  the  blind  child  gets  about  by  him¬ 
self,  he  cannot  explore  and  gain  a  mean¬ 
ingful  knowledge  of  his  surroundings. 
Too  often  these  children  have  addi¬ 
tional  handicaps  placed  on  them  by 
well-meaning  parents  and  relatives,  try¬ 
ing  to  shield  them  from  bumps  and 
falls.  Many  babies  are  kept  in  the  crib, 
or  confined  inside  a  play  pen  when  they 
should  be  allowed  the  freedom  of  a  room 
cleared  of  sharp  and  breakable  objects. 
Another  restriction  prompted  by  mis¬ 
taken  love  is  that  of  doing  everything 
for  the  child.  When  he  is  deprived  of 
the  opportunity  to  do  things  for  him¬ 
self  at  a  time  when  his  physical  develop¬ 
ment  permits,  he  is  not  only  being  de¬ 
prived  of  the  opportunity  to  learn,  but 
he  is  being  hindered  in  his  struggle  to 
become  a  well-adjusted  and  reasonably 
self-sufficient  individual.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  it  takes  less  time  for  the  adult 
to  do  a  task  than  it  does  to  allow  the 
child  to  do  it,  and  hurried  parents  are 
confronted  again  and  again  with  that 
temptation.  However,  a  few  times  of 
“Mother’s  doing  it’’  and  the  child  be¬ 
gins  to  accept,  enjoy,  and  even  demand 
the  service.  On  the  other  hand,  he  must 
not  be  forced  to  learn  processes  before 
his  muscles  and  control  permit,  for  here 
he  not  only  fails  to  succeed,  but  comes 
to  accept  failure,  which  is  far  worse. 
The  problem  is  to  achieve  a  balance. 
Give  him  enough  affection  for  certain 
security,  but  do  not  smother  him.  Give 
him  enough  assistance  to  start  him 
working,  and  prevent  discouragement, 
but  not  enough  to  reduce  his  efforts. 
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Let’s  talk  next  about  some  specific 
problems  of  your  pre-school  child.  Some 
complaints  of  teachers,  when  these  chil¬ 
dren  enter  school,  include  inability  to 
feed  and  dress  themselves  and  to  take 
care  of  toilet  needs;  poor  or  non-existent 
work  habits;  babyish  reactions  such  as 
temper  tantrums,  and  being  spoiled. 
One  teacher,  when  asked  what  should 
be  stressed  to  parents  said,  “Have  the 
child  learn  not  to  dawdle.”  Another 
said,  “Teach  them  to  handle  things 
without  breaking  them.”  They  cannot 
learn  the  purposes  of  objects  unless  they 
have  been  shown.  Therefore,  they  seek 
usefulness  in  ripping  them  apart  to 
get  the  sound  of  tearing,  crushing,  or 
cracking.  Miss  Helen  Mount  states  in 
her  book,  “The  chances  are  that  they 
have  had  very  few  experiences,  and 
have  to  begin  training  their  fingers  to 
tell  them  about  things  they  did  not 
know  existed.”  Unless  real  effort  is 
made  by  you,  the  parents,  to  acquaint 
your  child  through  the  senses  he  does 
possess  of  the  world  around  him,  he  will 
be  needlessly  retarded.  Some  cases  of 
retardation  because  of  a  limited  and 
oppressively  protective  environment  can 
be  so  severe  as  to  make  a  normal  child 
appear  to  be  feeble-minded.  This  is  due 
to  neglect — although  the  neglect  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  purposeful,  stemming  as  it 
does  from  a  desire  to  shield  the  child 
from  the  world,  instead  of  introducing 
him  into  it. 

You  will  probably  ask,  “What  plan 
can  we  follow  in  order  to  allow  our 
child  to  develop  at  his  optimum  rate? 
How  shall  we  prevent  some  of  these 
less  desirable  traits  from  appearing? 
Give  us  an  outline  as  to  what  we  may 
expect  from  this  child.”  Unfortunately, 
there  is  no  curriculum.  Each  child  is 
different,  his  interests  are  different,  and 
his  home  situation  is  surely  different. 
As  Gesell  puts  it,  “Each  child  has  his 
own  unique  pattern  of  growth.” 

However,  we  can  give  you  a  philoso- 
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phy  of  management,  and  a  general  idea 
of  some  of  the  guidance  devices  which 
have  often  proved  effective. 

For  the  early  crib  days  it  is  easy  to 
provide  suitable  toys,  such  as  rattles 
and  rubber  toys  that  squeak — toys  that 
challenge  the  child  to  handle  them. 
Later  a  cradle  gym  can  further  develop 
his  achievements.  Care  should  always 
be  taken  that  toys  are  not  too  complex. 
They  should  be  individual  enough  in 
shape  and  texture  so  that  the  child  can 
readily  recognize  them  without  sight. 
The  story  is  told  of  a  blind  girl  who 
adopted  as  her  favorite  toy  at  a  very 
early  age,  an  old  boot,  and  who  fondled 
and  played  with  that  boot  all  through 
her  years  of  growing  up.  The  explana¬ 
tion  is  found  in  the  fact  of  the  boot’s 
unique  and  interesting  texture  of  wrin¬ 
kles  and  worn  folds.  In  an  environment 
where  this  girl  was  not  given  much  help 
in  learning  and  identifying  objects,  the 
boot  was  sure  and  unmistakable — hence 
comforting.  A  plain  rubber  ball  which 
the  child  can  squeeze  into  this  shape 
or  that  is  a  wide  favorite  at  a  little  later 
age.  There  are  now  many  excellent  toys 
available,  and  pamphlets  suggesting 
how  they  may  be  introduced. 

Once  out  of  the  crib,  toys  of  various 
sorts — but  not  too  many  to  be  confus¬ 
ing — should  be  kept  in  the  playpen, 
usually  tied  to  the  pen  so  that  the  child 
can  throw  and  retrieve  them.  The  play 
pen  is  very  useful  in  giving  the  child 
an  area  in  which  he  feels  secure — but 
care  must  be  taken  so  that  he  is  not  kept 
confined  in  it  after  he  is  ready  to  start 
creeping  and  pulling  up.  A  chair  or 
davenport  sometimes  offers  more  incen¬ 
tive  for  pulling  up  than  does  a  play 
pen. 

Creeping  is  a  stage  of  locomotion 
often  omitted  by  the  blind  child — 
possibly  because  it  puts  his  head  in 
such  a  vulnerable  position.  However, 
your  child  may  substitute  a  kind  of 
creeping  in  a  sitting  position,  hitching 


himself  along.  Or,  again,  he  may  go 
from  sitting  erect  to  standing  beside  an 
object,  and  directly  to  walking. 

As  to  walking,  remember  that  all 
children,  blind  and  seeing,  must  reach 
a  certain  maturation  point  before  be¬ 
ginning  this  process.  Probably  allowing 
the  child  to  walk  about  by  clinging  to 
furniture  and  walls  is  better  than  “walk¬ 
ing  him,”  as  it  helps  develop  his  self- 
confidence  and  learn  to  orient  himself 
spatially.  A  mechanism  such  as  a  loud 
clock,  which  gives  off  a  constant  sound, 
always  from  the  same  location  is  of 
great  value  in  helping  the  child  to 
orient,  or  locate  himself,  and  to  learn 
his  new  surroundings.  After  the  child 
is  walking,  he  should  be  initiated  to 
stair  steps,  and  then  attention  given  to 
walking  in  both  familiar  and  strange 
places.  This  may  be  developed  by  first 
learning  to  walk  and  run  in  free  places, 
such  as  a  smooth  lawn,  and  by  training 
in  the  use  of  his  hands,  placed  naturally 
on  objects  for  orientation.  Recognition 
of  surface  changes  by  the  feet — as  from 
rugs  to  wood  floor,  from  sidewalk  to 
grass,  is  of  greatest  help.  Developing 
skills  in  getting  around  without  mis¬ 
haps  is  a  long  process,  and  it  will  re¬ 
quire  patience  and  persistence. 

Parents  often  report  feeding  difficul¬ 
ties — refusal  of  solid  foods,  trouble  in 
changing  from  strained  to  chopped 
foods,  refusal  of  new  foods,  etc.  I  doubt 
if  this  is  more  common  in  blind  babies 
than  in  those  who  see.  Blindness  may 
be  a  minor  factor,  but  rejection  is  a 
normal  reaction  for  an  infant  who  is 
accustomed  to  liquids  when  he  is  con¬ 
fronted  with  semi-solids  for  the  first 
time.  New  foods  should  be  introduced 
slowly,  in  small  quantities,  possibly 
mixed  with  a  known  food  if  the  refusal 
is  strong.  If  the  difficulty  continues, 
cease  to  offer  the  food  for  a  while,  then 
try  it  again.  Some  parents  have  trouble 
in  teaching  self-feeding.  This  should 
not  be  attempted  until  the  child  shows 
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some  interest  in  a  spoon,  and  is  able  to 
hold  it.  If  this  has  not  developed  by 
the  age  of  two  to  three  years,  it  can  be 
encouraged  by  placing  the  child’s  hand 
on  the  spoon  while  he  is  being  fed — or 
the  spoon  should  be  filled  and  the  child 
encouraged  to  carry  it  to  his  mouth.  If 
this  fails  to  produce  results,  I  suggest 
leaving  him  alone  with  his  food  and 
spoon.  Even  if  he  discards  the  spoon  in 
favor  of  his  fingers,  he  has  made  an  in¬ 
dependent  step  forward.  It  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  feeding  one’s  self  with¬ 
out  sight  is  fatiguing  as  well  as  dis¬ 
couraging,  and  that  complete  self-feed¬ 
ing  will  be  achieved  by  slow  degrees. 

Perhaps  feeding  time  offers  a  good 
opportunity  to  attack  dawdling.  Nat¬ 
urally,  the  blind  child  will  require  more 
time  to  eat,  but  nevertheless  time  should 
not  be  allowed  to  extend  indefinitely. 
Mother  should  determine  what  is  a 
reasonable  time,  hold  the  child  to  that 
time,  and  if  necessary  remove  the  food 
at  the  end  of  that  time.  We  need  to  re¬ 
call,  however,  that  at  best  children  of 
this  age  are  only  vaguely  aware  of  the 
passage  of  time,  and  that  a  blind  child 
will  miss  some  of  the  things  which  help 
fix  time  in  the  mind  of  the  seeing  child. 
So  care  should  be  taken  to  fix  time  for 
the  child  by  some  definite,  intelligible 
event — before  brother  leaves  for  school, 
before  the  factory  whistle  blows,  or  the 
alarm  goes  off. 

We  may  mention  other  achievements 
here,  both  in  personal  habits  and  play, 
such  as  buttoning  and  unbuttoning, 
which  is  preparatory  to  learning  to 
dress.  This  is  learned  easier  on  the  big 
buttons  of  mother’s  coat.  Lacing  and 
unlacing  shoes  may  follow,  with  the 
start  being  made  with  a  shoe  off  the 
foot.  Recently  special  cloth  books  have 
been  published  with  buttons,  zippers, 
lacings,  and  grippers  to  master.  This 
sort  of  thing  is  helpful,  especially  if  it 
is  related  as  soon  as  possible  with  ac¬ 
tual  dressing,  so  that  the  child  may 
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know  the  satisfaction  of  accomplishing 
a  meaningful  act.  You  will  need  to  re¬ 
call  many  times  that  a  thing  which  is 
as  simple  to  us  as  dressing  offers  many 
hazards  and  a  real  challenge,  and  there 
will  surely  be  mistakes  and  disappoint¬ 
ments  before  it  is  mastered. 

As  to  speech — in  both  seeing  and 
blind  children  need  is  often  the  de¬ 
termining  factor  as  to  when  they  be¬ 
gin.  When  the  parent  anticipates  all  of 
a  child’s  wants,  the  child  has  no  need 
to  talk,  even  though  he  may  know  the 
words.  You  may  have  to  pretend  not  to 
understand,  even  to  withholding  toys 
or  favored  foods,  to  urge  your  child 
into  beginning  speech.  Certainly  you 
should  encourage  his  random  sounds 
and  noises,  and  later  give  him  simple 
sounds  and  words  to  imitate.  Without 
visual  images,  the  learning  process  is 
obliged  to  be  more  laborious,  but  your 
ingenuity  in  calling  his  other  senses 
into  play  can  compensate  for  that.  A 
recurring  problem  is  the  persistence  of 
infantile,  baby-like  speech,  often  di¬ 
rectly  traceable  to  the  parents’  attitude 
toward  the  child.  The  imitation  by  the 
child  of  speech  characteristics  of  his 
parents  and  teachers  is  basic  and  un¬ 
deniable,  and  without  attempting  to 
explore  here  a  topic  which  is  complex 
in  itself,  I  would  simply  remind  you  of 
the  possibility  you  have  of  affording 
your  child  with  a  good  model,  with 
vivid,  well-chosen  words  spoken  in  an 
alive  and  stimulating  voice.  Do  not  at¬ 
tempt  to  mask  emotions  in  your  voice 
— your  child  needs  the  help  your  voice 
can  give  him  in  learning  of  feelings 
and  reactions.  It  will  obviously  take 
more  time  for  your  child  to  learn  to 
use  full  sentences,  if  only  because  his 
stimuli  are  more  limited.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  I  would  like  to  stress  again  the 
importance  of  giving  your  child  real 
stimuli,  within  his  power  to  compre¬ 
hend,  rather  than  trying  to  explain  to 
him  the  things  you  see.  A  puppy  dog 
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with  a  belled  collar  makes  an  admirable 
companion  and  playmate  for  your  child, 
and  can  afford  him  contact  with  reality 
and  the  give  and  take  of  life.  As  for 
describing  the  dog  to  your  child — it 
must  not  be  a  pretty  spotted  dog,  it 
should  be  a  dog  with  a  cold  nose,  a 
scratchy  tongue,  sharp  teeth,  soft  hair, 
and  a  wagging  tail.  It  should  be  a  dog 
who  likes  to  be  petted,  but  who  does 
not  like  to  have  his  bone  taken  from 
him.  It  is  a  dog  who  pants  when  he  is 
hot  and  needs  water,  and  who  curls  up 
under  a  chair  when  he  is  sleepy  and 
doesn’t  want  to  be  disturbed. 

The  question  of  “blindism” — oft-re¬ 
peated  mannerisms  such  as  fluttering 
the  fingers,  or  twisting  a  lock  of  hair — 
should  be  mentioned  at  least  briefly. 
These  are  not  symptoms  of  mental  re¬ 
tardation;  but  they  may  be  a  sign  of 
inadequate  stimuli.  Some  persons  feel 
that  blindisms  will  not  appear,  or  at 
least  not  in  disconcerting  numbers  or 
degree  if  sufficient  outside  stimulation 
is  offered.  It  may  be  the  bored  and  idle 
child  or  the  child  who  is  under  strain 
mentally  or  emotionally,  who  engages 
in  blindisms.  A  certain  amount  of  twist¬ 
ing  and  twirling  is  normal — watch  a 
seeing  child  at  play.  Once  these  man¬ 
nerisms  have  appeared,  you  must  curb 
your  tendency  to  correct  or  punish  him. 
If  he  realizes  that  you  are  annoyed  by 
his  habit,  he  might  use  this  new  power 
over  you  by  deliberately  persisting. 
More  intensive  physical  activity  tends 
to  prevent  or  correct  “blindisms.”  Thus, 
starting  with  simple  roughhousing,  for 
pure  fun,  may  profitably  go  on  into  the 
“let’s  pretend”  stage,  which  all  children 
love,  and  which  has  a  helpful  place  in 
the  prevention  of  mannerisms,  as  well 
as  in  muscular  development.  The  child 
can  play  at  being  a  wheelbarrow,  of 
walking  like  a  duck  for  abdominal  and 
leg  muscle  development,  picking  up 
marbles  with  his  toes  for  ffatfoot  cor¬ 


rection,  etc.  Rhythms  and  action  games 
bring  meaning,  enjoyment  and  healthy 
fatigue. 

I  am  well  aware  that  I  have  given 
you  no  outline  which  you  can  use, 
checking  points  yes  and  no,  in  deciding 
how  well  your  child  is  developing  and 
learning  as  compared  with  a  seeing 
child.  There  is  no  such  thing.  But  I  do 
hope  I  have  suggested  to  you  some  of 
the  following  thoughts. 

1.  Be  patient,  do  not  expect  too  much 
of  your  child,  too  rapidly. 

2.  But  on  the  other  hand,  and  even 
more  important,  do  not  over-protect 
him. 

3.  Realize  that  with  his  more  diffi¬ 
cult  approach,  each  problem  will  re¬ 
quire  more  time  to  solve.  Prepare  your 
work  and  your  thinking  so  you  can  give 
that  time. 

4.  Be  available  to  suggest  or  inject 
aid  when  he  is  getting  discouraged,  but 
do  not  interrupt  when  he  is  proceeding 
along  under  his  own  interest. 

5.  Do  not  become  discouraged  at 
periods  of  apparent  lack  of  progress. 
Such  periods  are  normal,  but  can  be¬ 
come  a  problem  if  your  child  senses 
your  nervousness  or  exasperation. 

6.  Ask  yourself  from  time  to  time — 
am  I  supplying  my  child  with  enough 
day  to  day  experiences  to  bring  him 
into  vivid  contact  with  the  world. 

The  fact  that  you  are  here  today  is 
evidence  that  you  have  the  interest  and 
will  to  help  your  child  develop  into  the 
normal,  useful,  happy  person  he  can  be. 

:o:  :o:  :o:  :o:  :o:  50:  :o:  :o: :o:  :o:  :o:  :o:  50?  :o:  :o:  :o:  :o:  <0;  ;o:  :o:  :o:  :o: :o:  :o:  10:  :o:  :o: 

Directory  Changes 

Page  66 — Miss  Frances  Lewis,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Association  for  the 

Blind  of  Rochester,  Inc.  has  resigned. 

Mrs.  Howard  W.  Franke  is  now  Exe¬ 
cutive  Secretary  of  the  Association. 
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A  UN  Mission  To  Guatemala 


“Here  the  farthest  yesterday  and  the 
nearest  tomorrow  meet  in  startling  con¬ 
trast.”  Someone  has  said  this  of  Guate¬ 
mala  and  there  could  be  no  better  key¬ 
note  upon  which  to  begin  a  report  of 
my  mission.  Whatever  the  mission,  for 
pleasure  or  more  serious  reasons,  con¬ 
trast  is  the  most  striking  impression  of 
this  interesting  country. 

Rising  from  the  smoky  towers  of 
Manhattan  to  settle  some  twelve  flying- 
hours  later  amongst  the  volcanos  which 
stand  guard  over  Guatemala  City  is 
contrast  number  one  and  not  a  negligi¬ 
ble  adjustment  to  make  in  itself. 

The  airport  bristles  with  the  Guardia 
Civil,  swarthy,  short  in  stature  and 
armed  with  businesss-like  guns.  If  you 
are  fortunate  enough  to  carry  a  Diplo¬ 
matic  Laissez-Passer  and  luggage  tagged 
and  plastered  with  UN  labels,  Customs 
present  no  problems  and  one  is  grate¬ 
ful,  for  the  inspection  of  tourist  bag¬ 
gage  is  devastatingly  thorough. 

My  mission  to  Guatemala  was  an 
eight  week  survey  and  study  of  work  for 
the  blind,  sponsored  by  the  Technical 
Assistance  Administration  of  United 
Nations.  Before  discussing  the  specific 
problems  of  the  blind,  I  should  like  to 
tell  you  a  little  more  of  the  country  and 
its  people,  and  of  the  elements  tangible 
and  intangible  which  must  be  accepted 
and  worked  with,  elements  which  are 
not  only  interesting  but  vastly  impor¬ 
tant  in  relation  to  any  study  or  survey. 

Guatemala  is  a  different  world,  a 
world  where  three  civilizations,  the  an¬ 
cient  Indian,  the  colonial  Guatemala 
and  the  Republic  of  today  mingle  in  a 
bewildering  montage  and  yet  each  con¬ 
trives  to  remain  somewhat  intact. 

Approximately  the  size  of  New  York 
State,  this  small  country  has  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  3,283,095.  It  is  estimated  that 
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from  55  to  60  per  cent  of  this  number 
is  Indian  or  of  Indian  blood.  Of  the 
remaining  Ladinos  (an  incorrect  but 
popular  term  for  all  citizens  of  Guate¬ 
mala  not  professedly  Indian)  10,860  are 
foreign  residents  representing  forty-five 
nationalities. 

Latin  America  is  called  the  land  of 
manana,  but  in  actual  fact  the  Guate¬ 
malan  looks  for  immediate  results.  His 
land  has  been  devastated  by  wars,  revo¬ 
lutions,  pestilence  and  earthquakes  and 
his  life  expectancy  is  estimated  at  38. 
It  is  small  wonder  that  he  wishes  his 
invested  money  to  amortize  in  three 
years  or  less.  As  he  puts  it,  “Who  knows 
what  may  happen.”  Long  term  plan¬ 
ning  is  hard  to  interest  him  in. 

It  is  important  to  consider  the  heavy 
proportion  of  Indian  population  for 
they  might  be  said  to  represent  the 
strength  and  weakness  of  the  country. 

Ruthlessly  and  cruelly  conquered  by 
the  Spaniards  some  400  years  ago,  the 
Indian  has  withdrawn  into  his  own  cul¬ 
tural  seclusion  from  which  he  regards 
the  white  man  and  all  he  has  to  offer 
with  grave  distrust. 

The  Spanish  invader  planned  care¬ 
fully.  He  first  sought  to  kill  all  who  rep¬ 
resented  leadership.  Kings,  high  priests, 
witch  doctors,  wise  men,  warriors,  all 
were  disposed  of  if  possible.  Immedi¬ 
ately  a  cathedral  was  built  to  further 
frighten  and  fill  with  awe  a  conquered 
people. 

These  buildings  remain  today  and 
are  still  amazingly  large  in  contrast  to 
the  scattered  little  villages  in  which 
they  stand. 

No  doubt,  these  towering  edifices  and 
the  stern  prelates  of  the  Church  did 
threaten  a  disheartened  population,  but 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  today,  400 
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years  later,  the  Indian  has  embraced 
Catholicism  and  in  those  cathedrals  of 
his  religion,  he  has  found  solace  and  a 
stronghold.  The  Catholic  missionaries 
of  today  wisely  condone  certain  pagan 
observances  which  still  cling,  but  basi¬ 
cally  the  Indian  is  Catholic. 

In  Chichicastenargo,  a  village  high  in 
the  northern  mountainous  section,  each 
Sunday  morning  a  spectacle  is  offered 
which  long  remains  with  anyone  who 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  see  it. 

Following  the  morning  Mass  in  the 
cathedral,  the  Indian  is  permitted  to 
set  up  his  own  small  altars.  These  he 
fashions  himself  of  pink,  white  and 
yellow  flower  petals.  Carefully  he  ar¬ 
ranges  them  in  patterns  on  the  floor. 
In  these  delicate  mosaics  he  places  tall 
slender  tapers  bought  in  the  market 
for  that  purpose.  Lastly  the  tapers  are 
lighted.  Overhead  in  the  great  shadowy 
cathedral  hangs  the  gauzy  blue  veil  of 
incense;  on  the  floor  stretches  a  jeweled 
carpet  of  the  many  little  altars.  In  his 
own  richly  colored  costume  the  Indian 
kneels  and  offers  his  prayers. 

He  may,  for  good  measure,  have  ad¬ 
dressed  his  pagan  gods  on  the  steps  be¬ 
fore  entering  and  it  is  possible  that 
later  he  will  offer  further  prayers, 
through  a  witch  doctor,  up  in  the  hills. 
The  Indian’s  approach  to  his  God  is 
a  reverent,  personalized  conversational 
one,  but  those  who  see  him  in  this  set¬ 
ting  cannot  help  but  be  impressed  with 
the  strength  and  simplicity  of  his  faith. 

The  Communist,  confident  of  a  wel¬ 
come  from  a  sorely  underprivileged 
Indian,  has  met  with  almost  complete 
rebuff.  Anti-communist  demonstrations 
find  Indian  market  women  marching  in 
great  numbers. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  go  into 
very  great  detail  in  an  article  such  as 
this,  but  suffice  it  to  say  Guatemala 
offers  the  problem  of  a  country  on  the 
one  hand  rich  in  history  and  tradition, 
rich  in  natural  resources  and  possibili- 
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ties  of  development,  and  breath-tak- 
ingly  beautiful  in  its  scenery  and  fabu¬ 
lous  flowers.  On  the  other  hand  there 
is  a  stultifying  lack  of  trained  man¬ 
power.  Education  is  compulsory,  but 
what  is  offered  is  of  a  very  poor  quality. 
Transportation  is  insufficient  and  in¬ 
adequate.  Little  or  nothing  is  available 
in  modern  equipment  and  the  most  an¬ 
tiquated  methods  still  prevail  in  agri¬ 
culture  and  industry. 

As  a  representative  of  United  Nations 
one  is  asked  to  avoid  participation  or 
comment  in  political  matters.  Nor 
could  eight  weeks  in  a  strange  country 
prepare  one  for  any  profound  state¬ 
ment,  political  or  otherwise.  It  must  be 
acknowledged,  however,  that  Guate¬ 
mala  is  in  a  serious  state  of  political  un¬ 
rest  and  economic  stalemate,  which  ob¬ 
viously  must  have  an  effect  upon  those 
who  are  trying  to  understand  condi¬ 
tions  and  offer  practical  suggestions. 

To  get  down  to  the  problems  of  the 
blind,  it  was  the  general  understanding 
in  the  States  and  so  indicated  to  me 
that  there  was  little  or  nothing  in  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  blind  and  that  any  survey  or 
program  would  have  to  start  from 
scratch. 

Gontrary  to  this,  however,  there  is  a 
very  healthy  private  organization — the 
Cornitc  Nacional  por  Ciegos  y  Sordomi- 
dos  which  has  been  in  existence  since 
1945.  Entirely  under  voluntary  leader¬ 
ship  and  direction,  it  had,  as  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  spread  itself  too  thin  in  an 
attempt  to  be  all  things  to  all  people. 

The  attitude  of  the  Board,  represen¬ 
tative  and  wealthy  Guatemalans,  was 
intelligent,  and  their  philosophy  to¬ 
ward  the  two  handicaps  with  which 
they  were  concerned,  blind  and  deaf- 
mutes,  was  sound  and  reasonably  lack¬ 
ing  in  emotional  sympathy.  On  cer¬ 
tain  occasions  when  pressed  for  answers 
they  admitted  that  decisions  had  some¬ 
times  “come  from  the  heart”  and  were 
perhaps  not  too  practical. 
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Nothing  was  available  in  the  way  of 
statistics  either  in  Guatemala  City  or 
nationally.  There  had  been  no  census 
of  the  blind.  Numbers  or  location  of 
the  blind,  causes  of  blindness  or  a  defi¬ 
nition  had  not  been  thought  of  though 
two  good  ophthalmologists  served  on 
the  Board.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  number  of  blind  is  large,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  rural  areas  where  the  great 
proportion  of  the  births  are  attended 
by  mid-wives.  In  the  Lake  Atitlan  area 
trachoma  is  said  to  be  prevalent;  also 
an  eye  disease  called  “Enfermedad 
Robles”  which  is  caused  by  a  parasite. 

All  of  the  efforts  of  the  Comite 
were  confined  to  Guatemala  City  nor 
could  they  see  any  responsibility  be¬ 
yond  its  limits.  This  is  understandable 
in  a  measure  for  in  the  city  there  is 
one  doctor  per  695  patients;  outside  in 
the  Departments  it  jumps  to  one  doc¬ 
tor  per  32,437  patients.  There  are  only 
150  graduate  nurses.  The  Indians  live 
in  the  hills  and  mountains  and  are  not 
easy  to  reach.  It  seems  a  hopeless  task 
and  is  thus  abandoned. 

Much  is  being  done  by  World  Health 
Organization,  and  the  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Bureau,  in  health  programs 
and  studies  of  nutrition.  Doctors  in 
these  Departments  were  approached 
and  urged  to  bring  to  the  Comite  the 
problems  as  they  found  them,  thus  ac¬ 
quainting  the  blind  organization  with 
the  need  of  spreading  their  efforts  and 
the  importance  of  a  census  of  the  blind, 
prevention  of  blindness  and  restoration 
of  vision. 

Virtually  the  program  for  the  blind 
centers  around  a  primary  residential 
school  having  some  65  students.  Aca¬ 
demic  training  includes  six  primary 
grades  with  lip  reading  for  the  deaf  and 
braille  for  the  blind.  In  manual  arts 
the  deaf  make  rugs,  wooden  toys  and 
do  wood  carving.  The  blind  weave, 
knit,  crochet  and  make  stuffed  toys  and 
baskets. 


Music  is  emphasized  and  the  first  ma¬ 
rimba  orchestra  for  the  blind  had  al¬ 
ready  had  its  first  commercial  engage¬ 
ment. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  school  is 
friendly  and  informal.  The  building 
consists  of  a  small  central  structure  to 
which  had  been  added  two  wings,  one 
each  for  the  blind  and  the  deaf.  There 
is  a  large  music  room  with  radio,  piano 
and  marimba,  and  a  dining  hall.  The 
wings  are  divided  into  a  number  of 
small  dormitories  with  bathrooms, 
nearby.  Students  were  locked  in  at  night 
to  prevent  “sex  problems,”  overlooking 
the  hazard  of  fire  or  earthquake  to 
flimsy  frame  buildings. 

In  the  last  analysis  what  was  needed 
was  an  evaluation  of  the  services  the 
Comite  had  attempted  to  give,  some  of 
which  proved  to  have  no  practical  value. 
As  a  beginning,  a  total  program  of  re¬ 
habilitation  of  the  blind  was  drawn  up 
from  which  was  selected  a  structure 
upon  which  they  could  hopefully  build. 
In  using  the  total  program  it  was  pos¬ 
sible  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
“first  things  first”  and  to  show  the  rela¬ 
tive  position  of  the  various  phases  of 
the  rehabilitation  process  and  how  they 
affect  each  other.  In  this  manner  it 
was  also  possible  to  determine  those 
things  which  required  immediate  atten¬ 
tion  and  those  which  might  be  consid¬ 
ered  for  future  expansion. 

It  was  pointed  out,  for  example, 
though  the  principal  of  the  school 
wished  to  add  high  school  classes,  that  it 
would  be  more  practical  to  strengthen 
the  six  primary  grades  they  had,  two  of 
which  were  missing,  and  in  which  the 
ages  ranged  from  five  to  thirty-one.  It 
seemed  wiser  to  press  for  acceptance  of 
those  students  susceptible  to  further 
education  into  the  schools  for  the 
sighted,  the  Comite  to  provide  guides 
and  readers  if  necessary;  and  to  spend 
their  limited  funds  on  vocational  train¬ 
ing  and  work  opportunity  for  the  grow- 
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ing  list  of  hangers-on  and  graduates  for 
which  there  was  nothing. 

The  school  has  a  small  well-equipped 
clinic  with  doctor,  dentist  and  ophtha¬ 
lmologist  on  call.  The  rooms,  however, 
were  drab,  poorly  lighted  and  scantily 
furnished.  It  was  suggested  that  a  coat 
of  paint,  fresh  curtains,  pictures,  potted 
plants,  a  fish  bowl,  even,  would  create 
more  of  a  home  atmosphere  which  the 
children  should  enjoy  and  learn  to  care 
for.  The  answer  was  that  the  public 
schools  were  not  as  good.  This  was  in¬ 
deed  true — broken  windows,  dirty  walls 
and  sewing  being  taught  in  a  small  dark 
room  with  one  unshaded  bidb  for  light¬ 
ing,  were  not  uncommon. 

A  curriculum  was  planned  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  government  requirements  and 
a  cable  was  promptly  dispatched  to 
United  Nations  for  much  needed  equip¬ 
ment. 

It  was  possible  to  secure  before  leav¬ 
ing,  from  the  Ministry  of  Education,  a 
promise  that  if  the  school  was  main¬ 
tained  at  the  level  indicated,  it  would 
not  only  be  considered  an  accredited 
school  but  an  experimental  one  as  well. 

In  the  eight  weeks  of  study  and  plan¬ 
ning  a  proper  working  organization  was 
set  up  and  definite  steps  of  operation 
were  established  in  relation  to  the 
school  and  to  the  workshop  which  the 
Comite  had  determined  to  open.  Plans 
were  fostered  to  promote  a  prevention 
of  blindness  program  just  as  soon  as 
actual  agency  organization  would  allow. 

Perhaps  we  should  digress  here  to  tell 
New  Outlook  readers  that  they  have  a 
Week  for  the  Blind  in  Guatemala  City! 
It  is  a  series  of  special  benefits  given 
by  the  Country  Club,  Garden  Club, 
Dramatic  Club,  etc.  There  is  no  sale  of 
blind-made  goods.  At  the  same  time  let 
me  say  the  first  industry  planned  in  its 
workshop  was  to  be  hand  woven  mat¬ 
tress  covers!  When  it  was  proved  there 
was  a  large  market  for  them  I  had  to 
succumb.  It  is  a  country  of  contrast. 


Three  excellent  candidates  were  se¬ 
cured  for  scholarships  to  the  States 
under  United  Nations:  a  social  worker, 
a  graduate  teacher,  and  a  workshop 
manager.  This  was  particularly  fortu¬ 
nate  as  professionally  trained  personnel 
is  almost  nil. 

The  meetings  held  with  the  Board  on 
the  final  presentation  of  the  report  were 
most  interesting  and  stimulating.  My 
knowledge  of  Spanish  ends  with  the 
barest  amenities  and  few  of  the  Board 
spoke  English  so  it  had  to  be  bi-lingual. 
They  were  patient,  painstaking  and 
enthusiastic  at  all  times.  It  was  grati¬ 
fying  to  have  one  of  the  doctors  say  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  meetings,  “For 
the  first  time  we  have  a  program  and  a 
goal.”  The  first  woman  lawyer  in  Gua¬ 
temala,  also  on  the  Board,  said,  “It  is 
a  pity  you  cannot  understand  all  we 
say.  We  are  so  excited  and  pleased  be¬ 
cause  for  the  first  time  we  are  working 
together.  You  will  not  understand  this 
perhaps,  but  under  years  of  dictatorship 
we  had  forgotten  how.” 

The  United  Nations  Social  Welfare 
Representative  for  Central  America  and 
the  Caribbean,  stationed  in  Guatemala 
City,  was  sufficiently  pleased  to  say  that 
she  would  like  to  use  the  program  of 
the  Comite  as  a  pattern  for  Central 
America.  They  deserve  this  recognition, 
for  in  the  present  chaos  of  their  country, 
much  of  which  offers  a  threat  to  their 
own  security,  they  have  the  spirit  and 
the  will  to  strive  for  a  sound  and  pro¬ 
gressive  program  of  services  to  their 
blind  and  deaf-mute  population. 

To  see  a  country  for  fun  and  to  be 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  do¬ 
ing  something  constructive  about  it 
presents  two  quite  different  approaches. 
It  was,  however,  a  pleasure  and  privi¬ 
lege  to  work  with  the  members  of  the 
Comite  Nacional  pro  Ceigos  y  Sordomi- 
dos.  I  shall  always  remember  Guate¬ 
mala  and  the  charming  and  interesting 
people  to  whom  it  is  home. 
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Observations  of  a  Hollander  on 
Work  for  the  Blind,  in  America 


Introduction 

There  is  nothing  that  exceeds  per¬ 
sonal  experience.  Whether  with  the 
details  of  a  certain  field  of  work  or 
with  the  whole  breadth  of  a  nation’s 
living,  the  best  way  to  get  acquainted 
is,  go  and  see.  And  as  a  worker  for  the 
blind  I  apply  to  the  word  “see”  a  much 
more  extensive  meaning  than  observe 
with  your  eyes. 

I  am  convinced  that  my  visit  to  the 
U.S.  has  improved  the  mutual  under¬ 
standing  of  the  two  countries.  I  have 
noticed  that  there  are  many  miscon¬ 
ceptions  in  one  country  about  the 
other.  I  have  had  many  opportunities 
to  add  to  better  insight  on  both  sides. 
The  exchange  of  experiences  in  the 
special  field  of  the  work  for  the  blind — 
and  here,  of  course,  there  was  on  my 
part  much  more  receiving  than  giving 
— has  been  a  part  in  this  process  of 
meeting  of  countries  or  rather  con¬ 
tinents.  That  is,  a  very  intensive  part. 

Exchange  Benefits  All 

The  exchange  of  ideas  and  working 
methods  can  be  of  tremendous  assist¬ 
ance  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries, 
in  every  field  of  culture.  There  must, 
however,  be  the  willingness  to  give  and 
the  willingness  to  accept.  Attitudes  of 
rivalry  and  fear  of  criticism  should 
be  overcome.  Conservatism,  fear  of 
changes,  lack  of  effort  to  understand 
and  get  acquainted  with  what  is  new 
and  therefore  strange  are  dangers. 
There  is  also  the  difficulty  of  adjusting 
methods  of  one  country  to  opportuni¬ 
ties  in  another.  The  co-operation  of 
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both,  the  countries  of  observation,  the 
U.S.  and  Canada,  and  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  government  and  the  Dutch 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  indicates  that 
there  is  a  great  willingness  to  accom¬ 
plish  the  best  within  the  possibilities 
of  this  fellowship.  The  Netherlands,  in 
many  respects  leading  in  social  work, 
sees  that  she  has  been  slow  in  the  work 
for  the  blind.  There  is,  however,  not 
only  with  the  government  but  all  over 
the  country  a  sincere  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  blind.  This  fellowship 
has  come  at  the  right  time,  probably 
more  so  as  far  as  interest  than  the 
economic  situation  is  concerned,  and 
the  results  will  help  to  build  up  ade¬ 
quate  services  for  the  blind. 

General  Personal  Reactions 

I  am  highly  satisfied  about  the  pro¬ 
gram  of  my  fellowship.  I  have  found 
all  over  the  LES.  and  Canada  a  most 
effective  co-operation.  I  have  seen  what 
I  hoped  to  see,  and  even  more  than  I 
could  think  of  when  crossing  the  At¬ 
lantic.  A  six-months’  fellowship  does 
not  allow  one  to  study  technical  details 
intensively,  but  gives  sufficient  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  cover  the  field  of  study  in 
all  its  aspects. 

I  will  add  a  few  suggestions  for 
improvement.  It  may  be  that  they  are 
only  personal.  It  would  be  good  if  it 
were  possible  to  observe  all  the  aspects 
of  the  work  briefly  in  three  months. 
After  that  the  fellowship  holder  will 
be  able  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to  what 
he  wants  to  observe  more  in  detail,  in 
the  two  months  that  are  left. 
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The  number  of  visits  in  one  city  or 
region  could  be  more  limited.  Espe¬ 
cially  in  New  York  I  could  have  used 
my  time  better  by  staying  one  week 
with  one  of  the  larger  agencies  and  not 
visiting  the  two  or  three  others.  I  could 
even  have  left  out  all  residential  schools 
for  the  blind  except  about  two  visited 
thoroughly,  which  seems  to  be  suf¬ 
ficient.  Information  about  the  Hines 
facility  made  me  regret  that  I  did  not 
hear  about  it  until  I  had  left  Chicago. 

It  is  difficult  for  local  agencies  and 
offices  to  understand  how  they  fit  in 
the  program  of  the  fellow.  They  in¬ 
cline  very  much  to  drag  him  around 
to  show  every  project  even  if  the  visit 
is  planned  only  for  one  or  two  ob¬ 
servations.  Maybe  more  information  in 
this  regard  could  be  furnished  to  the 
agencies. 

It  always  takes  much  time — at  least 
one  day — to  get  acquainted  with  an 
agency,  and  for  the  agency  to  get  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  fellow,  his  back¬ 
ground  and  wishes.  The  number  of 
agencies  might  therefore  be  limited  and 
the  period  of  one  visit  extended.  I 
felt  that  I  got  much  more  information 
and  insight  when  familiar  with  staff 
and  office  of  an  agency.  In  this  respect 
there  may  be  a  difference  between 
extroverts  and  introverts. 

Secretarial  service  should  be  provided 
for  the  reports. 

I  want  to  express  my  great  gratitude 
to  the  United  Nations,  the  United 
States  Government,  and  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  I 
want  to  do  this,  not  for  myself,  but  in 
the  name  of  the  Netherlandish  Gov¬ 
ernment,  that  saw  its  application  for 
this  fellowship  awarded,  in  the  name 
of  the  Dutch  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
that  was  so  much  interested  that  it 
sent  its  entire  full-time  staff  on  a  six- 
months’  observation  trip,  and — men¬ 
tioning  last  those  who  come  first — in 


the  name  of  the  visually  handicapped 
in  the  Netherlands. 

May  our  deeds  and  the  results  there¬ 
of  be  the  expression  of  our  thanks  more 
than  these  words  ever  can  be.  Person¬ 
ally  I  want  to  thank  you  all  who  have 
helped  me  in  the  six-months’  job  of 
gathering  and  observing. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  in¬ 
terest,  information  and  inspiration. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  time, 
attention  and  effort. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  kind¬ 
ness,  hospitality  and  friendship. 

You  have  made  this  fellowship  more 
than  a  period  of  studies  and  observa¬ 
tions  for  me.  It  has  been  a  personal 
experience.  I  have  gone  through  it  and 
feel  that  I  have  gained  by  it. 

Services  for  the  Blind 
Preface 

Purpose  of  the  work  for  the  blind 
is  to  assist  them  to 

a.  accept  their  own  handicap 

b.  become  socially  independent 

c.  become  economically  self-supporting 
to  the  extent  possible. 

In  short:  Help  the  blind  to  help 
themselves. 

We  recognize  that  for  the  blind  as 
well  as  for  society  an  utmost  of  assimila¬ 
tion  is  favorable.  This  attitude  is  dif¬ 
ferent  from  what  in  former  ages  has 
been  practised.  Segregation  of  the  blind 
because  of  their  blindness  is  not  ac¬ 
cepted  any  more  as  the  best  solution 
of  the  problem.  Though  age-old  tradi¬ 
tions  tend  to  survive,  the  generally 
accepted  philosophy  among  the  blind 
and  the  workers  for  the  blind  has 
fundamentally  changed  from  separa¬ 
tion  to  assimilation,  from  limitation  to 
variety,  from  little  education  to  a  wide 
range  of  professions  and  vocations. 
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We  acknowledge  that  the  blind  per¬ 
son  is  none  the  less  a  human  being, 
because  of  his  blindness.  We  grant  him 
the  same  rights  as  the  sighted.  We  value 
his  mental  and  physical  capacities  and 
we  claim  the  same  liberties,  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  duties.  We  know  that 
lack  of  vision  puts  on  limitations.  The 
work  for  the  blind  is  to  help  them  over¬ 
come  those  limitations. 

In  all  we  do  for  the  blind,  and  so 
in  this  report,  we’ll  keep  in  mind  that 
the  interest  of  the  client  and  of  society 
has  to  find  a  common  expression,  that 
we  together  with  the  client  have  to 
learn  and  try  out  how  we  can  make  the 
most  and  the  best  of  it. 

I  describe  in  this  report  services  for 
the  blind.  I  have  picked  out  and  com¬ 
bined  all  data  that  appeared  to  be  of 
essential  value  in  a  continent-wide  area. 
The  total  is  a  description  of  an  ideal 
program  for  the  blind,  for  the  time 
being.  This  program  is  not  carried  out 
as  such  on  the  whole  continent  of 
North  America.  Only  by  putting  pieces 
together  can  we  get  the  complete  pic¬ 
ture.  It  can  therefore  not  be  expected 
that  even  in  a  long  period  of  future 
years  a  small  country  like  the  Nether¬ 
lands  will  deal  with  every  part  of  it. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  it  can  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  we  in  the  Netherlands  shall 
add  not-thought-of  activities  to  the 
work  for  the  blind  and  find  our  own 
approach  that  may  even  have  a  more 
than  national  significance.  .  . 

I  don’t  go  into  technical  details. 
Partially  because  I  am  not  sufficiently 
familiar  with  the  subject,  partially  be¬ 
cause  specialization  is  only  for  a  small 
group  of  professional  workers  and  this 
report  must  be  interesting  for  all  who 
are  concerned  with  the  blind  and  even 
for  the  layman  who  one  day  might  find 
himself  concerned.  .  . 


I.  General 

A.  Planning  and,  Co-ordination 

The  work  for  the  blind — with  its 
ends  described  as  assisting  the  blind 
person  to  accept  his  handicap,  to  be¬ 
come  socially  independent  and  to  be¬ 
come  economically  self-supporting — 
must  not  be  done  haphazardly.  A 
program  is  needed  that  is  planned  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  and  that 
grows  and  develops  by  experience  and 
practice,  and  by  the  development  of 
other  fields  of  work  that  are  connected 
with  it. 

I  am  inclined  to  use  many  super¬ 
latives  and  strong  expressions  when 
talking  about  the  program  for  the  blind 
to  indicate  how  important  certain  as¬ 
pects  and  projects  are.  I  will  try  to 
refrain  from  this  and  keep  it  plain. 
The  reader,  however,  is  asked  to  use 
his  full  imagination  and  to  stress  the 
individual  items  that  are  only  briefly 
listed  or  described.  Many  things  are 
mentioned  as  matters  of  course  whereas 
I  am  fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  they 
are  not;  I  want  only  to  express  that 
they  should  be. 

The  program  is  historically  built  up 
little  by  little  in  a  gradual  develop¬ 
ment.  Schools,  workshops,  libraries 
have  existed  for  many  years  and  all 
have  their  own  means  and  goals.  .  . 
Every  part  has  to  do  with  the  other 
parts  and  the  whole  should  be  inte¬ 
grated  so  that  the  blind  individual  gets 
the  services  he  needs  at  the  time  and 
the  place  that  are  most  suitable  for 
him.  .  . 

In  the  U.S.  there  have  been  schools 
and  workshops  and  societies  for  the 
blind  for  many  years.  The  Federal  law 
on  rehabilitation  (1920)  was  amended 
in  1943  and  came  by  that  time  in  full 
effect.  State  laws  were  enacted  previous 
to  that  or  followed  later. 
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The  services  rendered  under  the  law 
are: 

1.  Medical  examination, 

2.  Counsel  and  guidance, 

3.  Medical,  surgical,  psychiatric  and 
hospital  care, 

4.  Artificial  limbs  and  appliances, 

5.  Training  for  the  right  job, 

6.  Maintenance  and  transportation 
during  treatments  and  training, 

7.  Occupational  tools,  equipment,  li¬ 
censes, 

8.  Placement, 

9.  Follow  up. 

Financing  is  entirely  by  public  funds 
(federal  and  state). 

The  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  states  that  the  total  cost  of  rehabili¬ 
tation  is  repaid  many  times  over  in 
increased  tax  payments  alone,  not  re¬ 
garding  assistance,  etc. 

The  work  for  the  blind  should  be 
co-ordinated  so  that  services  do  not 
overlap  and  every  individual  gets  the 
services  that  he  needs.  The  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  its 
country-wide  activities  covering  all 
aspects  in  the  work  has  the  advantages 
of  contact  of  one  agency  with  another. 
Pre-school  services  and  parental  educa¬ 
tion  go  over  into  home  visiting  and 
education  at  one  school  or  another. 
Workers  at  the  workshops  are  at  the 
same  time  registered  with  other  serv¬ 
ices. 

Canada  started  her  program  rela¬ 
tively  late  and  has,  therefore,  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  centralized  organization.  Other 
countries  may  envy  it  and  attempt  to 
organize  some  similar  agency.  The  U.S. 
has  accomplished  much  in  this  respect 
by  central  organizations  like  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  and  the  federal  program  that 
supervises,  advises  and  finances  all  state 


rehabilitation  agencies.  Holland  with 
the  Dutch  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
has  recently  gotten  a  valuable  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  better  integration  and  co¬ 
ordination.  Contact  with  public  agen¬ 
cies  is  developing  and  often  works  very 
satisfactorily.  The  clearer  the  insight  as 
to  needs  and  possibilities  of  a  good 
over-all  integrated  program,  the  better 
will  the  different  agencies  co-operate. 

B.  Legislation 

Legislation  can  help  much  in  the 
work  for  the  blind  and  is  indeed  often 
indispensable. 

Work  for  the  blind  has  largely  been 
developed  by  private  funds,  charity, 
etc.  To  assure  continuity  and  unity,  to 
provide  the  most  necessary  basic  funds, 
to  be  sure  that  the  blind  who  can  earn 
their  own  living  will  do  so,  legislation 
should  grant  the  required  money  and 
indicate  the  proper  use  of  it.  Legisla-  : 
tion  should  prevent  fraudulent  private  1 
fund-raising  for  the  blind.  Legislation 
can  give  monopolies  like  the  vending 
stand  program  and  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind.  Legislation  can  make  : 
certain  regulations  for  traffic,  as  ac¬ 
knowledging  the  white  cane,  for  ex¬ 
ample. 

C.  Workers  for  the  Blind, 

Speaking  of  the  work  for  the  blind, 

I  want  to  mention  the  workers  for  the 
blind.  I  hear  olten  statements  like: 
“Devote  his  life  to  the  work  for  the 
blind,”  or  “do  such  a  good  work,”  all 
expressions  of  a  sentimental  approach. 
While  an  understanding  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  attitude  is  essential  for  successful 
work  with  the  blind  we  have  on  the 
other  hand  to  guard  against  sentimen¬ 
tality,  pity  and  emotional  feelings.  The 
work  for  the  blind  must  be  done  with 
the  practical  approach  of  doing  a  good 
job,  professionally  and  technically,  with 
sound  economic  purposes.  “Hire  the 
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handicapped,  it  is  good  business,”  is 
the  slogan  of  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation.  Emotionally  stirred 
workers  for  the  blind  accentuate  the 
handicap  of  the  blind,  they  under¬ 
estimate  the  natural  compensations  and 
are  not  apt  to  train  them.  The  greatest 
dangers  in  the  work  with  the  blind 
are  over-protection,  patronizing,  spoil¬ 
ing,  and  on  the  other  hand,  segrega¬ 
tion,  neglect,  lack  of  interest.  It  is 
surprising  to  find  how  close  the  two 
attitudes  go  together,  how  often  you 
cannot  tell  one  from  the  other. 

Workers  for  the  blind  should  be  well 
educated,  well  trained — each  for  his 
own  speciality — and  well  paid.  Even 
when  volunteers  come  in,  we  have  to 
carefully  select,  supervise  and  train 
them. 

Of  course  these  are  ideal  goals.  Very 
often  we  are  glad  if  we  can  get  a  worker 
at  all,  and  if  he  or  she  is  willing  to 
take  a  small  salary.  But  nevertheless  it 
must  be  said  that  this  item  deserves 
very,  very  much  attention. 

In  many  jobs  in  the  program  blind 
workers  will  do  very  well.  In  top  func¬ 
tions  as  well  as  in  teaching,  counseling, 
placement,  home-visiting,  it  is  not  only 
possible  but  necessary  to  have  a  num¬ 
ber  of  blind  workers.  For  many  blind 
clients  and  students  it  makes  an  essen¬ 
tial  difference  to  be  guided  by  a  blind 
man  or  woman. 

D.  Research 

The  work  for  the  blind  is  in  an  early 
phase.  Also  in  the  U.S.  and  Canada 
much  is  experienced  by  trial  and  error. 
There  is  a  great  need  of  research  in 
many  respects.  The  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  has  done  and  is 
doing  much.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
Holland  can  add  to  it  by  her  own  ex¬ 
periences  and  investigations. 


E.  Public  Relations 

The  approach  to  the  public  in  all 
its  breadth  and  variety — not  only  for 
money,  but  for  understanding  and  co¬ 
operation — requires  continuous  activity 
and  skillful  planning.  The  right  atti¬ 
tude  is  important.  Not  sentiment  and 
pity  but  understanding,  common  sense, 
sense  of  business,  facts,  instruction,  in¬ 
formation,  are  needed.  Associations  of 
employers  have  to  be  approached  to 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  placement 
agents.  Doctors,  especially  ophthal¬ 
mologists,  medical  students,  social 
workers  have  to  be  approached  to  in¬ 
form  them  about  opportunities  and  to 
get  early  referrals.  The  earlier  a  case 
is  referred  and  handled  the  better  the 
results  that  may  be  expected.  Lectures, 
pictures,  movies,  press,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision,  all  means  should  be  used. 

Often  this  work  will  be  a  hard 
struggle  against  ignorance  and  prej¬ 
udice.  And  prejudice  is  the  same  what¬ 
ever  groups  are  involved.  The  only 
good  weapon,  reason,  has  very  little 
effect  on  the  bastion  of  emotional  con¬ 
ditioning.  Still  we  have  to  go  on  and 
put  evidence  and  demonstration  against 
denial  and  unwillingness. 

II.  Education 

A.  Pare  Jits 

I  want  you  to  remember  the  well- 
known  story  of  a  mother  who  came  to 
see  a  psychologist  to  consult  him  as  to 
how  she  was  going  to  educate  her  one- 
year  old  son.  The  psychologist  told  her 
to  rush  back  home  as  she  had  already 
lost  one  year. 

I  assume  that  it  is  generally  known 
and  accepted  that  a  human  individual 
gets  his  most  determinate  impressions 
in  early  childhood.  Certain  traits  of 
the  blind  that  have  been  considered 
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inherent  in  blindness  are  most  prob¬ 
ably  only  a  secondary  result  of  the 
circumstances  that  go  with  blindness. 
An  early  and  careful  education  of  a 
blind  child  may  eliminate  many  diffi¬ 
culties  that  are  hard  to  overcome  in 
later  years.  Of  extreme  importance  is 
the  attitude  of  the  parents.  If  the  par¬ 
ents  do  not  accept  the  blindness  of 
their  child  irreparable  harm  will  be 
done  to  the  child.  Acceptance  is  the 
first  thing  required  to  avoid  the  two 
great  dangers  for  the  blind  baby  and 
pre-school  child,  spoiling  and  neglect. 
More  even  than  that,  acceptance  is 
essential  to  provide  the  natural  en¬ 
vironment  of  love  that  every  child 
needs  as  much  as  food  and  warmth. 
Very  few  parents  find  the  right  atti¬ 
tude  towards  their  blind  child  by  them¬ 
selves.  This  attitude  of  acceptance  can 
be  acquired  more  easily  when  the  par¬ 
ents  know  that  there  are  opportunities 
for  a  satisfying  life  for  a  blind  person, 
that  there  are  services  that  take  part 
of  the  load  off  the  parents,  that  they 
are  not  the  only  ones  afflicted  with  this 
misfortune. 

So  education  on  behalf  of  the  child 
begins  with  the  parents.  There  is  not 
anybody  dealing  with  the  blind  who 
can  afford  not  to  be  concerned  about 
the  newly  born  blind  baby  and  its  par¬ 
ents.  Therefore  parental  instruction 
should  be  carried  out  by  competent 
workers  for  the  blind.  It  may  be  bet¬ 
ter  that  the  first  contact  with  the  par¬ 
ents  is  performed  by  a  sighted  visitor 
as  the  parents  at  this  stage  are  very 
often  reluctant  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  blind. 

B.  Preschool 

In  the  process  of  stimulation  of 
broadening  experience,  of  acquiring 
habits  and  training  faculties  as  hearing 
and  touch  regular  contact  with  the 
mother  and  the  child  is  helpful.  It  will 


be  good  to  bring  the  parents,  or  at 
least  the  mother,  and  child  to  the 
school  once  a  year,  or  more  often,  and 
to  have  them  see  opportunities  for  the 
blind  youngsters  and  meet  other  par¬ 
ents  to  exchange  experience.  A  good 
contact  has  to  be  built  up  with  the 
school  so  that  school  staff  and  parents 
get  acquainted  with  each  other  and  en¬ 
tertain  a  mutual  interest.  Parents'  clubs 
or  parent-teacher  associations  can  have 
great  value  in  establishing  the  right 
spirit.  A  staff  member  for  contact  be¬ 
tween  school  and  parents  of  students 
and  would-be  students  may  find  a  full¬ 
time  job.  This  will  help  very  much  to 
prevent  the  child  from  feeling  lost 
when  changing  environment. 

A  next  step  is  to  have  the  blind 
child  mingle  with  other  children.  Home 
and  neighborhood  are  the  earliest  op¬ 
portunities  for  this.  Kindergarten  is 
the  next  one.  In  a  few  cases  the  visit¬ 
ing  worker  may  find  a  regular  kin¬ 
dergarten  for  sighted  children  with 
a  skilled  and  understanding  teacher 
where  the  blind  child  can  join  in.  In 
large  communities  where  five,  ten  or 
more  blind  preschool  children  are 
found,  a  special  class  may  be  formed. 
Regularly  repeated  visits  to  the  home 
by  qualified  home  visitors  are  usually 
to  be  preferred  to  bringing  a  pre¬ 
school  child  to  a  residential  school. 

School  education,  elementary  through 
high  school,  may  be  given  in  three 
forms: 

1.  Residential  school  for  the  blind. 

2.  Braille  reading  classes  as  a  part  of 
a  regular  school. 

3.  The  blind  children  joining  the  reg¬ 
ular  school,  while  a  supervisor  visits 
the  school  and  keeps  contact  with 
teacher  and  student. 

There  is  no  system  that  has  absolute 
preference.  It  depends  largely  on  the 
youngster,  his  home  situation  and  the 
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educational  facilities.  There  are  strong 
arguments  in  favor  of  all  three  sys¬ 
tems.  There  are  also  important  clisad- 
>  vantages  in  each.  .  . 

III.  Medical  Care 

A.  Prevention 

Of  mUch  more  imPona„ce  than  a., 
services  for  the  blind  is  the  prevention 
of  blindness. 

The  services  for  the  blind  and  the 
prevention  of  blindness  however  go 
apart.  They  belong  to  entirely  differ¬ 
ent  professional  fields.  It  is  very  un¬ 
derstandable  that  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped  are  interested  in  prevention  of 
blindness.  And  in  public  relations,  in¬ 
formation,  publicity,  the  two  fields  may 
be  linked.  .  . 

B.  Diagnosis  and  Treatment 

Although  an  agency  for  the  blind 
does  not  furnish  the  medical  exami¬ 
nation  and  treatment  it  should  see  to 
jit  that  all  clients  have  had  both  an 
eye  examination  and  a  physical  ex¬ 
amination.  It  is  of  major  importance 
to  a  rehabilitation  agency  to  know  di- 

Iagnosis  and  prognosis  of  its  clients. 
Uniform  forms  on  a  state  (country) 
wide  basis  are  very  helpful.  .  . 

The  rehabilitation  agency  has  to  see 
j  to  it  that  all  medical  treatment  is  given 
that  may  further  the  health  condition 
iof  the  client.  Who  will  pay  for  it  de- 
r  pends  on  the  regulations  of  the  coun- 
i  try.  In  the  U.  S.  the  Vocational  Re- 
;  habilitation  Act,  amendments  of  1943, 
provided  for  it.  A  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  in  Holland  has  to  consider  this 
aspect,  but  as  the  medical  care  and  serv- 
\  ices  are  very  good  in  Holland  and  med- 
!•  ical  insurance  covers  practically  every¬ 
body  unable  to  pay  his  doctor  and  hos- 
J  pital  bills,  this  will  not  be  much  of  a 
>  problem.  .  . 
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IV.  Evaluation  and  Adjustment 

In  the  section  about  education  I 
dealt  mainly  with  congenital  blind  or 
early  blinded  youngsters.  Some  of  the 
services  described  in  this  section  are 
only  for  newly  blinded  adults,  some 
are  for  all  groups.  Many  graduates  of 
the  schools  for  the  blind  still  need 
evaluation  and  adjustment.  Only  a  few 
schools  for  the  blind  give  the  training 
and  service  I  speak  of  here.  It  is  highly 
advisable  that  the  schools  for  the  blind 
regularly  and  continuously  maintain 
contact  with  the  rehabilitation  agen¬ 
cies,  so  that  they  will  be  better  in¬ 
formed  about  the  requirements  for 
achieving  the  best  possible  vocational 
adjustment,  including  the  demands  of 
society.  When  regular  schools  are  slip¬ 
ping  in  the  “non  scholae  sed  vitae” 
matter,  daily  life,  family  and  neigh¬ 
borhood  will  take  over  and  supplement 
the  experience  for  the  youngster.  When 
residential  schools  teach  only  academic 
subjects  and  are  not  equipped  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  youngsters  for  life  itself  the 
specific  rehabilitation  services  must  pro¬ 
vide  it  before  a  successful  placement 
can  be  performed.  .  . 

Services  for  the  adult  blind  can 
roughly  be  distinguished  as  rehabilita¬ 
tion  services  and  non-rehabilitation 
services.  Rehabilitation  is  the  process 
of  making  a  disabled  individual  em¬ 
ployable  from  a  vocational  point  of 
view.  Rehabilitation  includes  all  serv¬ 
ices  that  lead  to  a  vocational  success. 
It  is  the  process  of  making  a  disabled 
individual  able  from  a  vocational  point 
of  view.  Rehabilitation  includes  all 
services  that  lead  to  a  vocational  suc¬ 
cess.  Some  of  these  services,  however, 
are  also  rendered  to  individuals  who 
are  unlikely  to  work  and  earn  a  living. 
In  addition  to  that  some  other  services 
may  be  rendered  to  the  permanently 
disabled. 
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For  both  groups  we  attempt  to  make 
the  blind  accept  blindness  and  live  so¬ 
cially  as  independent  as  possible.  We 
try  to  make  the  rehabilitation  clients 
economically  self-supporting,  whereas 
that  is  not  necessary  or  not  possible  for 
the  non-rehabilitation  clients.  .  . 

[Here  the  author  is  apparently  distinguish¬ 
ing  between  those  eligible  for  rehabilita¬ 
tion  under  Public  Law  113  and  those  not 
eligible.  Public  Laic  113  applies  to  those 
who  have  a  physical  disability  which  con¬ 
stitutes  a  vocational  handicap.  Current  us¬ 
age  of  the  term  “ rehabilitation ”  has  come 
to  carry  the  meaning  of  “restoration  of  the 
handicapped  to  the  fidlest  physical,  men¬ 
ial,  social,  vocational,  and  economic  use¬ 
fulness  of  which  the  individual  is  capa¬ 
ble:’*— Ed.] 

It  is  known  that  a  blind  individual 
needs  certain  services,  before  there  is 
any  chance  to  do  a  satisfactory  place¬ 
ment.  He  must  live  at  peace  with  him¬ 
self,  his  family  and  society.  He  must 
have  the  basic  knowledge  and  skills. 
He  must  be  able  to  travel  and  com¬ 
municate.  His  capacities  must  be  ex¬ 
plored,  developed  and  improved.  His 
interest  must  be  stirred,  stated  and  con¬ 
sidered.  His  work  tolerance  must  be 
built  up. 

Unless  those  items  have  had  due  at¬ 
tention  we  cannot  expect  that  place¬ 
ment  will  be  successful  and  lasting. 

Let  us  see  more  in  detail  what  will 
be  involved  in  a  program  of  evaluation 
and  adjustment. 

a.  The  blind  person  must  live  at 
peace  with  himself.  What  is  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  blind  person  towards  his 
own  affliction:  Does  he  deny  it,  is  he 
defensive  or  even  offensive,  does  he 
withdraw?  Or  does  he  face  and  accept 
it?  We  have  to  help  him  to  get  the 
right  attitude. 

*  Definition  by  The  National  Council  of  Re¬ 
habilitation. 


b.  The  blind  person  must  live  at 
peace  with  his  family,  and  the  family 
with  him.  Here  again  we  can  discern 
different  attitudes  with  the  family.  Is 
the  blindness  considered  as  a  social  ill¬ 
ness,  as  a  punishment  of  God,  or  even  as 
a  personal  disgrace  to  the  parents?  And 
here  again  we  have  to  establish  the 
right  attitude. 

c.  The  blind  will  live  in  a  continu¬ 
ous  struggle  for  understanding,  not  for 
sympathy — by  society.  Except  for  what 
we  can  do  in  the  way  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  information  we  have  to  train 
the  blind  man  to  meet  society  the  best 
he  can.  With  an  average  of  only  one 
blind  person  in  one  or  two  thousand 
we  cannot  expect  that  the  sighted  per¬ 
son  will  know  what  the  right  approach 
to  the  blind  is,  what  he  should  do,  and 
more  important,  often,  what  he  must 
not  do.  Even  the  best  information  will 
not  reach  the  whole  population.  .  . 
So  the  blind  person  himself  must  be 
the  instructor  of  the  sighted  as  often  as 
he  meets  new  people.  This  requires 
much  understanding  and  patience  on 
the  part  of  the  blind  person.  The  right 
information  can  help  to  make  him  feel 
at  ease. 

d.  We  have  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  blind  to  travel.  To  depend  on  a 
sighted  guide  is  usually  not  practical 
and  other  means  should  be  used.  The 
two  means  for  traveling  are  a  guide 
dog  and  the  cane.  The  latter  is  not 
known  in  the  Netherlands  but  deserves 
full  attention.  .  . 

e.  In  close  connection  with  travel 
training  comes  the  training  of  sound 
localization,  kinaesthetic  memory  and 
apperception,  object  perception,  im¬ 
aging  ability,  and  the  ability  to  put 
loose  data  together  in  one  whole  pic¬ 
ture.  Not  too  much  is  known  yet  about 
those  senses  as  a  substitute  for  sight 
but  still  enough  is  known  to  train  them 
and  to  tell  the  blind  to  be  aware  of 
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more  possibilities  than  he  thought  he 
had. 

/.  For  communication  the  blind  per¬ 
son  needs  a  working  ability  in  type¬ 
writing,  braille  reading  and  writing, 
telephone  dialing,  and  hand-writing  as 
much  as  possible.  Newly  blind  young¬ 
sters  and  adults  who  have  learned  to 

(write  will  have  little  difficulty  to  keep 
up  with  it.  .  . 

g.  Much  attention  should  be  given 
to  the  demands  of  daily  living.  Cloth¬ 
ing,  shaving,  hair-do,  make-up  hygiene, 
posture,  are  all  items  which  should 
have  conscious  and  continuous  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  individual.  He  should 
be  able  to  keep  his  own  room  clean, 
to  correct  undesirable  mannerisms,  to 
master  table  etiquette.  .  . 

h.  Often  the  blind  need  hints  for 
recreation;  and  how  to  make  pleasant 
and  valuable  use  of  leisure  time.  Hob¬ 
bies  may  be  explored,  collections,  han¬ 
dicraft,  radio  building,  sports,  etc. 
Also  joining  other  people  in  sport 
clubs,  choirs,  and  other  social  activi¬ 
ties  must  be  considered  and  stimulated. 

i.  Diagnosis  and  evaluation  of  the 
case  is  extremely  important  and  espe¬ 
cially  for  the  rehabilitation  cases  it  is 
indispensable.  We  have  several  meth¬ 
ods  of  doing  it.  1.  Interview,  2.  Ques- 
ionnaire,  3.  Information  from  other 
)eople,  family,  teachers,  doctors,  em¬ 
ployers,  other  agencies,  etc.,  4.  Psycho- 
ogical  tests,  5.  Work  tests.  Concerning 
the  third  item:  a  central  file  of  all 
agencies  for  social  work  can  be  of  great 
fielp.  This  is  not  a  matter  of  special 
dgnificance  for  the  blind  but  a  system 
that  has  only  real  value  when  extended 
3ver  all  agencies  for  social  work.  An 
agency  that  gets  an  application  or  re¬ 
ferral  should  be  able  to  check  when, 
where,  by  which  agency,  and  what  kind 
af  services  have  been  rendered.  Test- 
ng  of  the  blind  is,  although  still  lim¬ 
ited,  certainly  feasible  and  of  great 
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practical  help  in  determining  the  ca¬ 
pacities  of  the  blind.  .  . 

j.  In  a  few  cases  psychological  or  psy¬ 
chiatric  help  is  needed  for  the  client. 
Especially  in  cases  of  severe  maladjust¬ 
ment  specialized  treatment  or  advice 
should  be  acquired. 

k.  In  the  process  from  referring  to 
closure  of  case  there  is  need  of  one 
straight  line,  of  purpose  with  the 
agency  and  understanding  with  the 
client.  This  will  be  performed  by  guid¬ 
ing  or  counseling,  that  is  the  service  of 
putting  the  pieces  together,  of  estab¬ 
lishing  goals  and  working  toward  them. 

Now  who  will  render  all  these  serv¬ 
ices?  .  .  . 

A.  The  main  function  is  that  one  of 
the  counselor.  The  counselor  guides 
the  client  from  referral  to  closure.  This 
is  case  work  like  it  is  done  in  other 
fields  of  social  work.  It  requires  very 
much  the  basic  education,  training,  ex¬ 
perience  and  skill  that  any  social 
worker  should  have.  In  addition  to 
that,  specialization  in  work  for  the 
blind  should  be  acquired  so  that  the 
above-listed  services  are  well  under¬ 
stood  and  can  be  rendered.  A  counse¬ 
lor  should  have  also  a  good  knowledge 
of  vocations  so  that  he  can  plan  with 
the  client  for  the  future.  In  many  cases 
the  counselor  is  the  placement  agent 
at  the  same  time.  If  so,  this  requires 
extra  skill. 

Anyway  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  job 
of  counselor  for  the  blind  requires 
much  professional  training  and  ability 
as  well  as  personality.  It  is  a  profession 
in  itself.  And,  as  the  work  for  the  blind 
is  often  short  of  money,  I  want  to  stress 
here  that  it  is  bad  policy  to  economize 
on  salaries  for  counselors.  Here  we 
must  have  the  best  men  and  women 
we  can  get. 

The  work  as  described  in  the  fore¬ 
going  paragraphs  dealing  with  evalua¬ 
tion  and  adjustment  requires  regular 
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contact  with  the  client  that  at  times 
may  be  more  frequent.  The  counselor 
has  to  see  what  services  the  client  wants 
and  needs,  at  what  time,  for  how  long, 
etc.  He  has  to  discuss  with  the  client 
what  they  may  plan,  and  explain  the 
possibilities.  Social  workers  carrying 
out  the  program  should  be  familiar 
with  counseling  techniques.  .  . 

B.  The  counselor  can  bring  in,  if 
available,  a  home  teacher  or  visitor.  .  . 
She  teaches  him  braille,  typewriting, 
handicrafts,  travel,  housekeeping,  and 
the  thousand  and  one  other  things  that 
a  newly  blinded  person  has  to  learn  to 
find  his  way  in  everyday  life  again. 

C.  The  psychologist  does  the  testing. 
He  can  be  of  much  help  when  sitting 
in  on  the  meetings  of  the  agency  for 
case  discussion.  I  found  the  routine 
work  of  the  testing  often  done  by  lay¬ 
men,  while  a  psychologist  supervised. 

D.  An  extremely  important  and  for 
practically  all  clients  indispensable 
phase  in  the  rehabilitation  is  a  stay  at 
an  adjustment  center.  The  adjustment 
center  gives  the  above-listed  services 
in  a  concentrated  form.  Not  now  and 
then  whenever  the  counselor  or  home 
teacher  has  time  to  go  to  the  client, 
but  for  a  specific  period  the  client  gets 
his  course  the  whole  day  long.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  speeding  up  the  rehabilitation 
process  this  has  great  advantages  in 
other  respects.  The  client  meets  others 
with  the  same  affliction  and  discusses 
his  personal  problems  with  them;  the 
client  feels  much  more  that  “something 
is  being  done"  and  is  more  inclined  to 
co-operate;  the  diagnosis  of  the  client 
is  much  easier  because  of  more  ade¬ 
quate  facilities  and  opportunities  for 
close  observation.  The  full  and  rather 
rigid  program  in  the  center  diverts  the 
attention  of  the  client  from  his  own 
worries  and  gives  him  a  feeling  of  ac¬ 
complishment  that  is  an  important  fac¬ 
tor  in  the  process  of  adjustment. 


The  center  should  have  a  workshop 
to  provide  the  evaluation  and  training 
services  as  described  in  this  section  un¬ 
der  h.  and  i.  and  elsewhere. 

It  is  a  matter  for  consideration 
whether  a  center  should  be  established 
in  a  workshop,  or  by  itself  with  work¬ 
shop  opportunities  in  it.  I  have  seen 
both.  When  in  a  workshop  the  center 
is  usually  set  up  there  because  there 
were  no  other  opportunities.  It  has 
great  disadvantages  mainly  in  con¬ 
founding  different  purposes,  in  prob¬ 
lems  of  staff  and  financing,  use  of  lo¬ 
calization  and  machines.  It  is  also  dis¬ 
couraging  for  the  clients  who  as  stu¬ 
dents  attend  the  center  and  find  them¬ 
selves  in  one  organization  and  building 
with  the  workers  who  are  most  incapa¬ 
ble  among  the  blind. 

It  is  therefore  advisable  to  have  the 
center  separate  from  the  workshop. 
Nevertheless  I  have  seen  very  fine  work 
done  in  centers  connected  with  work¬ 
shops. 

Another  matter  for  consideration  is 
whether  or  not  a  center  should  be  resi¬ 
dential.  This  again  depends  usually 
more  on  local  opportunities  than  on 
the  interest  of  the  clients.  It  may  be  for 
one  client  advisable  to  be  away  from 
home  for  a  considerable  time,  whereas 
another  should  preferably  stay  home, 
and  a  third  one  needs  as  much  family 
training  at  the  same  time  as  personal 
training.  Very  seldom  can  we  give  all 
clients  exactly  what  they  individually 
need.  Usually  we  will  be  glad  if  there  is 
a  training  opportunity  at  a  center  at 
all,  whether  it  is  residential  or  not.  It 
is  only  in  the  large  cities  however  that 
we  may  find  sufficient  students  at  a 
time  who  can  live  with  their  families 
and  come  to  the  center  daily. 

The  length  of  time  a  client  should 
attend  a  center  may  vary  considerably. 
Though  I  found  limited  courses  of 
only  four  to  ten  weeks,  usually  the  pe- 
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riod  covers  three  to  six  months  or  even 
a  year.  This  depends  on  the  facilities 
of  the  center,  the  waiting  list,  the  needs 
of  the  client  and  the  purpose  of  the 
course.  A  center  may  refrain  from  any 
kind  of  prevocational  and  vocational 
training,  give  only  tests,  work  tests, 
travel  training  and  daily  living.  This 
would  be  a  diagnostic  and  adjustment 
center.  There  are  however  clients  who 
have  lost  or  never  had  any  experience 
in  living  socially  with  the  sighted.  They 
need  more  than  a  two  months’  train¬ 
ing,  and  a  center  should  be  able  to 
have  them  for  a  longer  period. 

When  a  center  gives  prevocational 
and  vocational  training  the  period  of 
attending  is  usually  longer  than  when 
not.  For  many  clients  it  will  be  a  good 
opportunity,  and  social  adjustment  may 
even  be  linked  with  development  of 
skill  to  such  an  extent  that  it  appears 
useless  to  give  one  without  the  other. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  center  how¬ 
ever,  I  did  not  yet  mention.  This  is  the 
effects  it  has  on  a  blind  person  to  live 
in  an  understanding  environment,  to 
feel  accepted  and  appreciated  as  he  is 
with  his  handicap,  to  regain  the  feel¬ 
ing  of  human  dignity,  to  find  himself 
and  others.  How  this  can  be  accom¬ 
plished  cannot  be  expressed  by  sum¬ 
ming  up  tools  and  tests,  hours  and 
periods,  buildings  and  good  food,  im¬ 
portant  though  they  are.  The  right 
atmosphere  must  be  built  up.  The  im¬ 
portance  of  the  right  director  and  the 
right  staff  members  from  this  point  of 
view  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

V.  Jobs 

Of  the  three  purposes  in  the  work 
for  the  blind,  to  help  them  to  accept 
their  own  handicap,  to  help  them  be¬ 
come  socially  independent,  and  to  help 
them  to  be  economically  self-support¬ 
ing,  the  last  is  very  often  considered 
as  the  most  important.  Anyway  it  can 


be  expressed  in  concrete  results  of  job, 
wage  and  even  tax.  And  it  has  a  defi¬ 
nite  influence  on  the  other  two.  But  as 
I  pointed  out  before,  the  other  two  are 
of  great  importance  to  a  successful  em¬ 
ployment.  So  there  is  much  mutual  ef¬ 
fect,  indeed  the  process  of  rehabilita¬ 
tion  is  an  integrated  one  and  we  can¬ 
not  leave  one  aspect  out  of  it  without 
harm  for  the  whole. 

The  vocational  adjustment  of  the 
blind  must  be  approached  on  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  not  the  group  basis.  There  is 
no  “best  occupation  for  the  blind.” 
There  are  however  certain  branches 
wherein  more  blind  have  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  employed  than  in  others.  .  . 

We  can  discern  three  groups  of  oc¬ 
cupations: 

A.  Competitive,  (independent  and  em¬ 
ployed).  B.  Sheltered,  (workshops). 
C.  Supervised,  (vending  stands  and 
home  industries).  .  . 

A.  Competitive  occupations 

a.  Professions. 

b.  Clerical  work.  More  use  of  dicta¬ 
phones  will  give  more  opportunities. 

c.  Domestic  services  can  be  developed 
much  more.  .  . 

d.  Rural  occupations  appear  to  have 
very  satisying  possibilities.  Farmer,  es¬ 
pecially  dairy  farmer,  raising  of  poul¬ 
try,  hogs,  rabbits,  guinea  pigs,  bee-keep¬ 
ing.  This  all  depends  much  on  local 
conditions  and  the  background  of  the 
client. 

e.  Industry  will  be  the  great  outlet  for 
the  majority  of  the  blind  workers.  .  . 
/.  Trade  and  business,  for  those  blind 
who  are  interested  and  show  capacities, 
have  good  living  opportunities.  .  .  I 
noted  a  hundred  or  more  types  of  small 
business  that  were  successfully  con¬ 
ducted  by  blind  persons. 

Usually  it  will  be  necessary  to  set  the 
client  up  in  the  business  and  to  check 
on  him  for  a  considerable  time.  You 
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have  to  get  him  started.  And  the  blind 
man  in  business  will  be  susceptible  to 
economic  ups  and  downs  much  more 
than  the  employed  one. 

The  border  line  between  small  busi¬ 
ness  and  supervised  home  industries  is 
not  always  clear.  An  agency  carrying 
out  such  projects  should  have  suffi¬ 
ciently  business-minded  staff  members 
and  enough  money  to  spend  and  flexi¬ 
bility  for  quick  action. 

B.  Workshops 

.  .  .  Workshops  originally  were  means 
to  keep  the  blind  from  the  street,  from 
begging.  Occupation  was  the  first  pur¬ 
pose  and  wages  had  very  seldom  rela¬ 
tionship  either  to  production  or  to  the 
needs  of  the  worker.  Financing  was 
usually  by  charity.  Later,  in  some  states 
of  the  Union,  state  commissions  or 
other  agencies  for  the  blind  assumed 
responsibility  for  work  with  the  blind. 
Public  funds  were  appropriated  to  sup¬ 
plement  financing  for  workshops. 

With  the  first  selling  of  the  products 
the  commercial  aspect  came  into  the 
picture.  .  .  Wages  are  usually  on  a  piece 
rate  basis,  sometimes  with  a  fixed  mini¬ 
mum.  .  . 

Comparison  with  Dutch  wages  is  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult,  as  purchasing  power 
and  wages  in  other  vocations  should  be 
considered.  .  . 

Even  under  the  most  efficient  man¬ 
agement  workshops  will  not  appear 
self-supporting.  Of  the  workshops  that 
I  visited  there  was  only  one  that  worked 
without  any  deficit  and  this  has  been 
for  only  a  very  short  time.  Even  then, 
the  building  was  donated  by  a  society 
for  the  blind.  All  other  overhead  costs 
were  supported  by  the  earnings.  Usu¬ 
ally  only  the  wages  and  materials  are 
paid  for  by  the  income  from  the  sales. 

Some  of  the  rehabilitation  services 
may  be  found  in  the  workshops.  The 
evaluation  of  the  client  can  be  done 


by  psychological  tests  and  by  work 
tests.  To  obtain  a  good  insight  in  cli¬ 
ents’  capacities  it  is  usually  advisable 
to  administer  both.  This  requires  a 
workshop  with  many  opportunities. 
The  staff  should  be  as  well  trained  in 
working  with  the  materials  as  in  teach¬ 
ing  and  observing  the  blind  and  re¬ 
porting  the  abilities.  .  . 

Though  many  industrial  plants  train 
their  own  employees  in  the  plant  it¬ 
self,  in  the  first  period  of  employment, 
it  may  happen  that  blind  employees 
need  some  special  training,  mainly  be¬ 
cause  instruction  and  development  of 
speed  requires  more  time  and  skilled 
instructors.  Here  again  in  close  co-op¬ 
eration  with  the  prospective  employer 
a  workshop  can  render  an  important 
service  to  the  client.  .  . 

C.  Supervised  jobs 

a.  Business  enterprise  program. 

A  very  interesting  program  is  that 
of  the  vending  stands.  All  over  the 
United  States  and  Canada  there  are 
blind  men  and  women  operating  vend¬ 
ing  stands  in  public  buildings.  .  . 

The  idea  is  the  most  important;  how 
it  is  carried  out  depends  on  local  cir¬ 
cumstances,  capacities  of  the  managing 
agency,  capacities  of  the  operator,  etc. 

This  is  much  more  than  just  another 
job  opportunity  for  the  blind.  Much 
more  important  even  than  a  successful 
placement  of  a  blind  client  are  the 
public  relations  that  are  built  up  by 
it.  Those  stands — known  all  over  the 
country  now — have  a  tremendous  value 
in  educating  the  public  and  building 
up  good-will.  Everybody  in  the  nation 
has  a  chance  to  get  in  contact  with  the 
blind  and  to  see  them  work  and  do  a 
good  and  effective  job.  Many  operators 
make  friends  with  regular  customers. 
Though  this  program  is  still  young  on 
this  continent,  the  benefit  of  it  has  been 
felt  all  over.  And  these  work  opportu- 
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nities  for  the  blind  themselves  are  very 
animating  and  satisfactory.  .  . 

b.  Home  industries. 

Another  supervised  program  is  the 
home  industries.  Here,  as  for  work¬ 
shops,  a  well-organized  sales  program 
is  of  the  greatest  importance.  .  .  Here 
again  we  depend  very  much  on  the 
economic  conditions  in  the  country. 

c.  Placement  agents. 

The  placement  of  the  blind  in  the 
United  States  is  carried  out  by  coun¬ 
selors.  For  certain  fields  there  are  often 
counselors  who  are  specialists,  for  in¬ 
stance  for  rural  occupations,  industry, 
vending  stands.  They  all  require  much 
special  knowledge  and  insight  and  it 
can  hardly  be  expected  that  one  man 
can  cover  all  those  fields  and  be  a  good 
counselor  at  the  same  time.  In  many 
instances  where  there  are  no  counselor 
specialists  it  seems  therefore  advisable 
to  have  placement  specialists  who  take 
over  when  the  counselor  has  made  the 
client  ready  for  placement.  Often  of 
course  the  contact  of  counselor  and 
placement  agent  for  one  client  will  be 
for  a  longer  period  than  just  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  taking  over. 

[The  author  uses  et counselor”  in  the  broad 
sense  of  the  term  in  this  paragraph ,  except 
where  he  refers  to  “counselor  specialists 
OVR  customarily  designates  counselors  by 
categories. — Ed.] 

In  Holland  placement  is  carried  out 
by  the  well-organized  Government  La¬ 
bor  Office.  This  office  has  regional  of¬ 
fices.  The  central  office  and  the  regional 
offices  have  sections  for  the  disabled. 

The  work  for  the  blind  requires 
much  specialization.  It  seems  to  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  have  special  agents  with  the 
sections  for  the  disabled  of  the  Labor 
Office.  This  may  be  compared  with  the 
U.  S.  where  thirty-six  states  have  estab¬ 
lished  special  state  agencies  for  the 
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blind  next  to  the  state  agencies  for  the 
other  groups  of  disabled,  acknowledg¬ 
ing  that  the  work  for  the  blind  re¬ 
quires  much  special  training  and  con¬ 
tinuous  attention. 

d.  Follow  up. 

The  counselor  or  placement  agent 
has  to  follow  up  the  client  for  as  long 
as  appears  to  be  necessary.  And  even 
after  closure  of  the  case,  the  employer 
or  client  should  be  welcome  to  further 
services  if  any  difficulty  may  arise. 

VI.  Non-Rehabilitation  Services 

Part  of  the  services  described  in  Sec¬ 
tion  IV  are  available  for  clients  who 
for  some  reason  or  another  will  not 
come  into  consideration  for  placement. 
In  addition  to  that  we  may  find  other 
services  that  are  not  necessarily  limited 
to  the  non-rehabilitation  clients. 

A.  Hornes 

I  saw  one  home  for  the  blind  run  as 
a  regular  hotel.  Forty  of  the  125  guests 
were  sighted  and  came  in  as  transient 
guests.  The  rest  were  blind,  about  half 
of  whom  were  employed.  The  students 
of  the  not  too  far  off  adjustment  cen¬ 
ter  lived  here  during  the  period  of 
their  course. 

Prices  were  low,  and  the  setup  for 
the  blind  was  on  a  non-profit  basis. 
Parts  of  the  furnishings  were  donated 
by  local  clubs.  There  was  a  nurse, 
mainly  for  the  aged. 

Other  homes  were  in  the  more  tra¬ 
ditional  style,  some  with  occupational 
opportunities  added. 

I  want  to  draw  special  attention  to 
the  principle  of  the  hotel  for  the  blind. 
The  blind  are  here  not  considered  as  a 
socially  dependent,  segregated  group. 
The  rules  in  the  hotel  are  the  same  as 
they  are  in  any  hotel.  No  superintend¬ 
ents  were  regulating  their  personal 
lives.  .  . 
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.  .  .  The  blind  assistance,  though  not 
much,  is  now  and  then  an  inhibition 
for  the  client  to  go  to  work,  especially 
when  the  regulations  require  that  every 
dollar  that  he  earns  must  be  deducted 
from  the  assistance.  [Readers  are  re¬ 
minded  that  since  these  observations 
were  made  the  Amendment  to  Title  X 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  allowing  $5 o 
credit  on  earnings,  has  come  into  effect. 
— Ed.]  One  of  the  workers  for  the  blind 
expressed  it  to  me  this  way:  “They 
should  give  them  an  extra  dollar  for 
every  dollar  they  earn.”  This  of  course 
is  an  exaggeration.  But  it  seems  to  be 
wise  to  have  them  keep  a  part  of  the 
assistance  especially  in  the  lower  wage 
brackets.  I  met  with  this  problem  also 
in  the  Netherlands  when  clients  were 
eligible  for  one  aid  or  another.  Still 
for  many  cases  it  is  very  important  to 
have  blind  assistance.  The  assistance 
will,  if  not  for  the  blind  themselves,  at 
least  for  the  government  and  the  work¬ 
ers  for  the  blind  accentuate  the  need 
of  a  good  rehabilitation  program.  The 
assistance  to  the  blind  by  means  of 
subsidy  to  the  workshops  does  so  al¬ 
ready  in  the  Netherlands. 
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The  Montana  Association  for  the  Blind,  Box 
921,  Helena,  Montana,  is  looking  for  a  quali¬ 
fied,  normal  or  partial  sighted  person  to  serve 
as  Supervisor  of  Orientation  at  its  1953  Sum¬ 
mer  School  for  the  Adult  Blind,  June  28- 
August  2.  Reasonable  salary  ($190  for  five 
weeks),  free  room  and  board  and  reimburse¬ 
ment  for  minimum  round-trip  transportation. 
Good  working  conditions,  ideal  climate,  beauti¬ 
ful  scenery,  in  the  heart  of  the  nation’s  vaca¬ 
tion  and  tourist  country. 

Teaching  Vacancies  at  Perkins  Institution — 
Applications  are  invited  by  experienced  teach¬ 
ers  for  September  1953.  1.  Director  of  Manual 
Training  Department.  2.  Director  of  Physi¬ 
cal  Education — Boys  Upper  School.  3.  Teacher 
of  Physical  Education — Girls  Upper  School. 


Position  Desired:  Young  man  (blind),  thirty- 
two  years  old,  desires  position  as  rehabilitation 
or  employment  counselor  with  agency  for  the 
blind.  B.  A.  degree  in  Social  Sciences  and 
LL.  B.  degree.  Experienced  high  school  teacher, 
counselor,  and  social  case  worker  for  phy¬ 
sically  handicapped.  Write:  Box  i-B,  New 
Outlook. 

A  summer  camp  for  blind  children  has  various 
counseling  positions  open  for  teachers  and 
teachers-in-training.  Good  salaries,  permanent 
camp  facilities,  private  lake,  and  all  phases  of 
camping  (except  equitation)  offered.  Please 
contact  Donald  R.  Young,  Camp  Director,  New 
Jersey  State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  1060 
Broad  Street,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Counseling  Psychologist  seeks  position  with 
an  established  or  growing  agency  with  a  pro¬ 
fessional  staff  serving  the  total  rehabilitation 
needs  of  clients.  Can:  diagnose  and  treat 
clients’  problems  through  evaluation,  psy¬ 
chological  testing,  personal  and  vocational 
counseling;  plan  and  carry  out  rehabilitation 
programs  including  industrially  oriented  ad¬ 
justment,  training,  and  placement;  conduct 
basic  research  related  to  such  services.  Ph.  D. 
requirements  completed  in  Vocational  Reha¬ 
bilitation.  Experience  in  community  agencies 
and  hospitals  serving  the  rehabilitation  needs 
of  blind  and  otherwise  disabled  clients.  Address 
replies  to  The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Box 
2-B. 


4.  Teacher  in  the  Deaf-Blind  Department. 
Please  apply  to  the  Director,  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  Watertown  72,  Mass. 
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N  G  0  Conference  Notes 
World  Council  Activities 


All  who  are  concerned  with  the  op¬ 
eration  of  services  for  the  blind  will 
have  noted  with  pleasure  a  number  of 
recent  international  developments  de¬ 
signed  to  met  the  needs  of  blind  people 
throughout  the  world.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  the  second  United  Nations  Con¬ 
ference  of  International  Non-Govern¬ 
mental  Organizations  (NGO)  interested 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  physically 
handicapped,  briefly  mentioned  in  our 
February  issue,  is  worthy  of  particular 
note. 

A  number  of  matters  that  are  of 
major  significance  to  the  world’s  blind 
people  figured  prominently  during  dis¬ 
cussion  and  in  the  resolutions  of  the 
Conference.  A  working  paper  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  World  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  described  the 
needs  of  blind  youth  as  established  by 
the  International  Conference  of  Edu¬ 
cators  of  Blind  Youth  held  at  Bussum, 
Netherlands,  last  summer.  This  paper 
was  presented  by  Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell 
who  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Bussum 
Conference.  The  NGO  Conference  rec¬ 
ognized  that  the  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  educators  represented  the  best 
thinking  now  available  on  the  educa¬ 
tional  needs  of  blind  children.  It  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  request  the 
United  Nations  and  appropriate  spe¬ 
cialized  agencies  to  take  all  necessary 
measures  towards  obtaining  recognition 
and  observation  of  the  resolutions  by 
all  UN  member  countries,  especially 
those  countries  that  are  now  faced  with 
the  problem  of  creating  adequate  pro¬ 
grams  of  education  for  their  blind 
children. 


ERIC  T.  BOULTER 

The  Conference  spent  some  time  on 
a  careful  study  of  the  employment  of 
the  physically  handicapped  and  the 
preparation  of  statistics.  It  was  agreed 
that  all  government  departments  re- 
ponsible  for  placement  of  the  disabled 
and  for  recording  statistics  of  such 
placements  should  introduce  methods 
of  reporting  designed  to  encourage  the 
placement  of  seriously  handicapped 
persons,  including  the  blind,  after  nec¬ 
essary  measures  of  physical,  psychologi¬ 
cal  and  vocational  rehabilitation  had 
taken  place.  It  was  further  urged  that 
such  placement  should  be  highly  se¬ 
lective. 

Considerable  interest  was  expressed 
in  the  action  being  taken  by  the  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
towards  the  development  of  new  and 
improved  aids  and  appliances  that 
would  help  blind  people  to  more  fully 
utilize  their  residual  abilities.  It  was  an¬ 
ticipated  that  the  preliminary  work  al¬ 
ready  accomplished  by  this  group  would 
be  of  significance  to  the  international 
conference  on  prosthetic  appliances  for 
the  handicapped  which  the  World 
Health  Organization  hopes  to  call  in 
!954- 

The  Conference  supported  the  views 
expressed  by  representatives  of  the 
World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  and  the  American  Foundation 
for  Overseas  Blind  concerning  the  need 
for  early  action  towards  the  preparation 
and  acceptance  of  internationally  ac¬ 
ceptable  definitions  of  blindness.  This 
long-standing  problem  has  already  been 
fully  considered  by  the  United  Nations 
and  those  of  its  specialized  agencies 
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most  closely  concerned,  so  that  early 
action  may  be  confidently  anticipated. 

Pleasure  was  expressed  concerning 
the  recent  establishment  in  Cairo  of 
the  UN  Middle  East  Regional  Demon¬ 
stration  Center  on  Work  for  the  Blind, 
which  it  was  hoped  would  be  but  the 
first  of  a  series  of  such  regional  projects. 
Preliminary  investigation  was  already 
under  way  with  a  view  to  the  possible 
creation  of  a  similar  demonstration 
center  for  the  blind  in  the  Far  East. 

Other  subjects  of  special  concern  to 
the  operation  of  an  international  co¬ 
operative  plan  for  the  blind  discussed 
during  the  Conference  included  special 
allowances  designed  to  equalize  the  ad¬ 
ditional  living  costs  imposed  by  blind¬ 
ness,  the  grant  of  scholarships  and  fel¬ 
lowships  to  workers  for  the  blind  and 
those  about  to  enter  the  profession  in 
under-developed  areas,  and  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  monographs,  bulletins  and  pro¬ 
fessional  bibliographies. 

The  constructive  action  that  resulted 
from  the  work  of  the  Conference  proved 
that  the  preparation  and  operation  of 
a  worthwhile  international  program  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  physically 
handicapped  including  the  blind  re¬ 
quires  close  and  continuing  co-opera¬ 
tion  between  the  United  Nations  and 
those  recognized  international  volun¬ 
tary  groups  that  are  already  active  in 
this  important  field  of  social  welfare.  It 
was  therefore  agreed  that  the  Confer¬ 
ence  officers  be  constituted  as  a  contin¬ 
uing  committee  charged  with  responsi¬ 
bility  for  maintaining  full  contact  with 
UN  between  meetings  of  the  full  Con¬ 
ference.  This  Committee  is  composed  of 
Mr.  Donald  V.  Wilson,  International 
Society  for  the  Welfare  of  Cripples,  Mr. 
Eric  T.  Bold  ter,  World  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  Mr.  Gilbert  Har¬ 
rison,  World  Veterans  Federation  and 
Miss  Mary  Dingman,  International  Un¬ 
ion  for  Child  Welfare. 


As  this  report  contains  several  refer¬ 
ences  to  the  World  Council  for  the  Wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Blind  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  Council's  scope  and  activi¬ 
ties  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  may 
not  be  familiar  with  its  work.  The 
World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  came  into  being  as  the  result  of 
a  resolution  unanimously  adopted  by 
delegates  from  nineteen  countries  who 
attended  the  International  Conference 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind  held  at  Ox¬ 
ford,  England,  in  August  1949.  Follow¬ 
ing  a  period  of  study  and  planning  by 
the  interim  committee  then  established 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  Mr.  W. 
McG.  Eagar,  formerly  Secretary  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  London,  the  World  Council 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  became  a 
legal  entity  with  the  adoption  of  a  Con¬ 
stitution  by  its  General  Assembly  on 
July  19,  1951.  Since  that  date  the  Coun¬ 
cil's  membership  has  grown  consider¬ 
ably,  thirty  nations  located  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  now  having  accepted  mem¬ 
bership.  Its  aim  is  to  achieve  through 
joint  action  a  progressive  improvement 
in  the  standard  of  service  to  the  blind 
throughout  the  world. 

The  Council’s  policy  is  dictated  by 
a  General  Assembly  composed  of  rep¬ 
resentative  members  and  honorary 
members.  Representative  members  are 
named  on  a  proportional  population 
basis,  the  size  of  each  national  dele¬ 
gation  ranging  from  one  to  six  mem¬ 
bers.  Representative  membership  is  re¬ 
stricted  to  persons  who  hold  or  have 
held  responsible  positions  in  the  di¬ 
rection  or  administration  of  recog¬ 
nized  agencies  for  the  blind.  The 
United  States  is  at  present  represented 
by  Mr.  Roy  Kumpe  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Allen,  President  and  Secretary  General 
respectively  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  Mr. 
Robert  H.  Thompson,  Second  Vice- 
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President  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  Mr.  George 
Card,  First  Vice-President  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Federation  of  the  Blind,  and  Mr. 
Eric  T.  Boulter,  Field  Director  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind.  Canada’s  representatives  are  Col. 
E.  A.  Baker,  Managing  Director  of  the 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  and  Mrs.  W.  C.  Bending,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Canadian  Council  of  the 
Blind.  Honorary  members  may  be 
elected  by  the  Assembly  in  recognition 
of  outstanding  service  to  the  blind  in 
the  international  field.  To  date  five  per¬ 
sons  have  been  so  named,  Helen  Keller 
(United  States),  Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin 
(United  States,  posthumously),  Mr.  W. 
McC.  Eager  (United  Kingdom),  Mr. 
George  L.  Raverat  (France),  and  Mr. 
Harald  Thilander  (Sweden). 

The  General  Assembly  is  required  to 
meet  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  five 
years,  and  it  is  hoped  that  its  next  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  held  in  the  summer  of  1954. 
The  Assembly  elects  the  Council’s  offi¬ 
cers.  Those  now  serving  are  Col.  E.  A. 
Baker  (Canada),  President,  Dr.  Carl 
Strehl  (Germany),  Vice  President,  Mr. 
Eric  T.  Boulter  (United  States),  Secre¬ 
tary  General,  and  Mr.  Henri  Amblard 
(France),  Treasurer.  Between  sessions  of 
the  General  Assembly  the  Council’s 
business  is  conducted  by  an  Executive 
Committee  composed  at  present  of  ten 
members  representing  various  member 
countries  and  geographical  areas.  In 
addition  to  the  four  officers  already 
named,  the  following  are  currently  serv¬ 
ing  on  the  Executive  Committee:  Mr. 
M.  Robert  Barnett,  member-at-large, 
Mr.  Paolo  Bentivoglio  representing 
Italy,  Mr.  Gerard  Borre  representing 
Benelux  and  other  small  European 
countries,  Mr.  E.  H.  Getliff  represent¬ 
ing  the  United  Kingdom  and  Ireland, 
Mr.  Charles  Hedkvist  representing 
Scandinavia  including  Finland,  and  Mr. 
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Stevan  Uzelac  representing  Central 
European  countries. 

In  recognition  of  the  valuable  serv¬ 
ice  it  has  already  rendered  and  its  con¬ 
tinuing  role  in  international  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  blind,  the  World  Council 
has  been  granted  consultative  status  by 
the  United  Nations  Economic  and  So¬ 
cial  Council.  This  will  ensure  that  the 
views  of  professional  workers  for  the 
blind  and  of  the  blind  themselves  will 
receive  full  consideration  at  all  levels 
of  UN  discussion. 

Since  the  World  Council’s  responsi¬ 
bilities  touch  upon  all  aspects  of  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  blind,  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  establishment  of  standing 
committees  to  study  specific  subjects.  Its 
Education  Committee  under  Dr.  Ga¬ 
briel  Farrell’s  chairmanship  was  respon¬ 
sible  for  planning  the  International 
Conference  of  Educators  of  Blind  Youth 
already  referred  to.  Its  Technical  Com¬ 
mittee  functions  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  Dr.  Carl  Strehl.  It  is  co-ordinat¬ 
ing  action  in  several  countries  towards 
the  development  of  appliances  designed 
to  broaden  the  scope  of  opportunity  for 
blind  people  in  the  educational,  voca¬ 
tional,  cultural  and  social  fields,  and 
towards  the  progressive  improvement  of 
existing  equipment.  Special  studies  have 
been  initiated  towards  the  evaluation 
of  different  methods  for  recording  and 
reproducing  talking  books. 

The  Council  is  in  process  of  estab¬ 
lishing  at  its  Paris  Headquarters  a  per¬ 
manent  exhibition  of  apparatus  for  the 
blind  from  many  countries.  It  circulates 
semi-annually  to  its  thirty  member 
countries  up-to-date  information  de¬ 
scribing  additions  and  changes  in  the 
structure  of  services  to  the  blind  in  all 
countries  and  technical  data  on  newly 
developed  appliances. 

As  has  been  stated,  the  Council  works 
closely  with  the  United  Nations  and  its 
specialized  agencies.  In  so  doing,  it 
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played  an  important  part  in  the  prepa¬ 
ration  and  adoption  of  the  UNESCO 
Agreement  on  the  Importation  of  Edu¬ 
cational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Ma¬ 
terials.  The  activity  of  national  dele¬ 
gations  has  aided  the  ratification  of  this 
Agreement  by  thirteen  parliaments. 
This  Agreement  is  of  great  importance 
since  it  requires  signatory  governments 
to  make  foreign  currency  available  for 
the  procurement  of  technical  apparatus 
specially  designed  or  adapted  for  the 
blind,  and  for  the  admission  of  such 
equipment  free  of  customs  duties.  The 
Council  has  maintained  close  contact 
with  UNESCO  in  its  work  in  the  field 
of  world  braille  uniformity,  and  has 


been  requested  to  sponsor  international 
conferences  with  a  view  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  and  acceptance  of  international 
rules  for  allocation  of  braille  symbols 
for  music  notation  and  mathematics.  I 
We  are  confident  that  all  who  are ! 
interested  in  promoting  the  general 
welfare  of  the  blind  throughout  the 
world  will  recognize  the  importance  of 
ensuring  fully  co-ordinated  action  be¬ 
tween  organizations  of  and  for  the , 
blind  in  all  nations.  The  World  Coun- 
cil  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  has  as- 1 
sumed  a  major  role  towards  that  end,; 
and  we  are  sure  that  it  will  continue  to 
merit  and  enjoy  the  full  support  of  all 
friends  of  the  blind. 


Jn  Zkis  Jssue 


M.  Roberta  Townsend  is  Director  of  the 
Survey  and  Homework  Department  of  Na¬ 
tional  Industries  for  the  Blind.  Previously 
she  was  Director  of  the  Department  of  the 
Handicapped,  Brooklyn  Bureau  of  Social 
Service  and  Children’s  Aid  Society;  and 
prior  to  that,  Director  of  Services  for  the 
Adult  Blind  of  the  State  of  Vermont. 

Miss  Townsend  went  to  Guatemala  last 
fall  on  a  leave  of  absence  from  N.I.B.  in 
response  to  a  request  from  the  government 
of  that  country,  as  Expert  on  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind  under  the  Technical 
Assistance  Administration,  United  Nations, 
with  the  joint  recommendation  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind. 
Her  two-month  assignment  was  for  the 
purpose  of  surveying  work  for  the  blind 
and  the  condition  of  the  blind  in  that  Cen¬ 
tral  American  country,  and  her  resulting 
recommendations  were  made  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Guatemala  and  to  the  UN.  In  this 
issue  of  The  New  Outlook  Miss  Townsend 
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recounts  especially  for  our  readers  some  of 
her  observations. 

Herman  Roose  toured  the  United  States; 
and  Canada  under  a  United  Nations  fellow¬ 
ship,  in  further  preparation  for  his  work 
with  the  blind  of  Holland.  His  headquarters; 
are  in  Amsterdam,  where  he  is  psychologist 
co-ordinator  of  work  for  the  blind  in  all  of 
Holland  including  Catholic,  Protestant  and 
non-sectarian  agencies;  he  also  administers 
industrial  placement  of  the  blind  in  his 
country. 

Eric  T.  Boulter  is  Field  Representative 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  and  Secretary  General  of  the  Worldj 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

Dr.  Robert  F.  Mikell  is  a  practicing  pedia 
trician  in  Miami,  Florida  who  works  closely 
with  the  program  of  the  Florida  Counci 
for  the  Blind. 
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An  Open  Letter  To  AA  WB  Members 


I  Your  Convention  Host  Committee  is 
working  hard  to  make  the  1953  Con¬ 
vention  of  our  Association  an  outstand¬ 
ing  event  to  be  remembered.  Many  of 
you  possibly  have  never  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  visit  our  nation’s  capital.  It  is 
indeed  a  most  interesting  city  and  at 
present  can  be  classified  as  perhaps  the 
“Capital  of  the  World.” 

In  addition  to  the  entertainment 
listed  in  the  regular  printed  program 
which  you  will  receive  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture,  there  will  be  various  free  concerts 
throughout  the  city. 

Your  Program  Committee  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  most  interesting  program  to  be 
presented  by  outstanding  nationally 
known  personalities.  Other  organiza¬ 
tions  are  co-operating  in  sponsoring 
several  interesting  meetings  and  enter¬ 
tainments  during  the  week. 

The  National  Rehabilitation  Associa¬ 
tion  will  sponsor  a  luncheon  meeting 
on  Monday,  July  13,  and  a  well-known 
speaker  will  address  this  luncheon  meet¬ 
ing.  Your  Membership  Committee  is 
sponsoring  a  membership  breakfast  on 
Tuesday  morning,  July  14,  details  of 
which  will  appear  in  your  program.  It 
is  hoped  that  all  delegates  to  the  Con¬ 
vention  will  attend  this  meeting  to  get 
acquainted  and  hear  the  message  de¬ 
livered  by  the  speaker.  This  breakfast 
meeting  will  be  the  last  meeting  of 
your  present  Committee,  and  we  hope 
to  be  able  at  this  time  to  give  you  a  re¬ 
port  on  our  efforts  in  expanding  our 
membership  in  the  last  two  years. 

As  Chairman  of  your  Membership 
Committee,  I  would  like  to  take  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  urge  each  and  every  one  of 
you  to  bring  into  the  Association  at 
least  one  new  member  during  1953.  A 
membership  committee,  so  named, 
merely  spearheads  the  drive  for  mem- 
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bership — we  all  have  a  responsibility  to 
our  fellow-workers  to  present  the  bene¬ 
fits  of  membership  in  our  professional 
organization. 

To  continue  with  the  special  activi¬ 
ties  and  entertainment,  the  District  of 
Columbia  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  will  sponsor  a  boat  ride  down 
the  beautiful  Potomac  on  the  evening 
of  July  14.  This  trip  will  take  the  dele¬ 
gation  past  historic  Mount  Vernon, 
the  home  of  our  first  President.  I  am 
sure  this  will  be  one  of  the  most  en¬ 
joyable  evenings  spent  during  the  con¬ 
vention. 

The  Stand  Managers  Association  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  plans  a  recep¬ 
tion  and  entertainment  for  the  dele¬ 
gates  on  Wednesday,  July  15.  This  eve¬ 
ning  of  entertainment  will  show  to  the 
delegates  what  can  be  accomplished  in 
the  way  of  organized  recreation  by  a 
group  brought  together  by  a  common 
interest. 

We  could  continue  for  pages  outlin¬ 
ing  the  places  and  events  of  interest  in 
the  nation’s  capital,  but  I  am  sure  you 
will  prefer  to  attend  the  convention  and 
see  for  yourselves,  so  we  of  the  Conven¬ 
tion  Host  Committee  will  be  looking 
forward  to  welcoming  you  to  Washing¬ 
ton  and  we  do  believe  that  each  of 
you  will  make  an  effort  to  enlist  new 
members  who  will  benefit  by  the  many 
sectional  meetings  where  the  special  in¬ 
terest  groups  discuss  technical  problems. 
Of  course,  we  all  gain  valuable  infor¬ 
mation  by  attending  the  general  ses¬ 
sions,  where  topics  of  a  broader  nature 
are  adequately  dealt  with  by  the  cap¬ 
able  speakers  on  the  program. 

See  Yon  in  Washington ! 

— Hulen  C.  Walker 
Chairman 
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Chair  Cane  —  Cane  Webbing 
Reeds  and  Raffia 

A  Complete  Line  of  Seating  Materials 

AMERICAN  REEDCRAFT  CORPORATION 

Hawthorne  N.  J. 

FREE  CIRCULARS  UPON  REQUEST 


Earn  More  with  Leathercraft ! 

Have  you  looked  through  your  copy  of  our  1952  leathercraft  catalogue 
lately?  Over  150  articles,  designed  to  sell  to  the  general  public,  are  fully 

You  cannot  have  successful  sales  without  a  sufficient 
variety  of  goods  to  sell.  Place  your  trial  order  for 
new  merchandise  today — and  have  it  in  time  to 
boost  your  holiday  sales  and  holiday  earnings. 

S.&S.  LEATHER  COMPANY 

Colchester,  Conn. 

Wallets,  keycases,  coinpurses,  ladies’  handbags  and 
shoulder  bags,  leather  and  plastic  belts  for  men 
and  women,  combcases,  cigarette  cases,  moccasins, 
suspenders,  gift  sets,  general  craft  supplies.  Free 
42-page  catalogue. 


AMERICAN  RATTAN  AND  REED  MFG.  CO. 

268  Norman  Avenue,  Brooklyn  22,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  long  selected  chair  cane, 
cane  webbing,  reed  spline,  and  basketry 
reed  for  over  one  hundred  twenty-two  years. 


illustrated  and  described. 
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Current  Developments  in  Progress 
Toward  International  Uniformity 
in  the  Field  of  Braille  Music 


When  in  1829  Louis  Braille  devised 
the  system  of  embossed  characters 
which  has  ever  since  borne  his  name, 
it  became  for  the  first  time  theoretically 
possible  for  the  blind  to  commit  to 
paper  anything  which  could  be  stated 
in  the  terminology  of  words,  music, 
and  numerals. 

Though  based  on  sound  principles, 
braille  music  notation  could  not,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  develop  very  rapidly. 
In  fact,  not  until  Louis  Braille  himself 
had  worked  upon  its  rudiments  for  sev¬ 
eral  years,  was  it  possible,  in  1834,  for 
his  system  of  music  notation  to  be  put 
to  use;  and  even  at  the  time  of  his  death 
in  1852,  the  system  was  still  in  com¬ 
paratively  elementary  form. 

As  a  result,  it  was  not  long  before 
serious  divergences  in  practice  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  various  countries  where 
Braille’s  method  had  been  adopted,  for 
there  was  not  alone  a  dearth  of  suitable 
textbook  matter,  but  also  a  complete 
lack  of  co-ordination  due  to  the  isolat¬ 
ing  effect  of  distance  and  the  absence 
of  facilities  for  rapid  international 
communication. 

Steps  were  taken  in  1888  to  remedy 
matters,  and  an  International  Congress 
was  held  in  Cologne,  where  agreements 
were  reached  between  France,  England, 
Germany  and  Denmark,  through  which 
the  system  was  standardized  in  those 
countries.  At  the  same  time,  the  spread 
of  mere  local  practice  was  deprecated 
because  of  the  risk  of  jeopardizing  if 
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not  wrecking  any  possibility  of  ulti¬ 
mate  universal  acceptance  of  one  uni¬ 
form  system. 

It  was  inevitable  however  that  pro¬ 
gressive  braillists,  finding  new  problems 
of  notation  continually  confronting 
them  in  the  complicated  scores  of  mod¬ 
ern  composers,  should  feel  the  increas¬ 
ing  inadequacy  of  the  braille  methods 
of  1888,  and  desire  their  revision.  And 
so,  about  1912,  braille  notation  experts 
in  various  countries  began  seriously  to 
confer  with  each  other,  principally  by 
correspondence.  By  1922  the  braille 
musical  world  was  confronted  by  a  sit¬ 
uation  somewhat  resembling  that  prior 
to  1888.  But  a  period  of  inaction  con¬ 
tinued,  insofar  as  any  concerted  effort 
was  made  to  secure  international  uni¬ 
formity,  and  the  danger  of  splitting  up 
into  isolated  groups  if  not  rival  camps 
again  became  imminent.  By  1927,  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  induced 
Mr.  George  L.  Raverat,  then  Foreign 
Secretary  of  the  American  Braille  Press 

j 

to  offer  his  services  as  a  sort  of  liaison 
officer  in  an  attempt  to  bring  together 
the  braille  notation  experts  of  Europe 
and  America,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  an  agreement  could  be  effected 
whereby  actual  braille  music  notation 
symbols,  at  least,  could  be  made  uni¬ 
form  everywhere. 

In  1929,  after  two  years  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  an  International  Congress  of 
braille  music  notation  experts  met  in 
Paris,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Amer- 
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ican  Braille  Press.  Represented  at  the 
conference  were  France,  Germany, 
Italy,  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  Though  not  in  attendance,  nine 
other  countries  in  Europe  and  South 
America  intimated  their  willingness  to 
accept  the  Paris  decisions  as  governing 
their  own  future  practice. 

The  Congress  met  for  eight  days  of 
solid  hard  work,  restricting  itself  solely 
to  the  matter  of  symbols,  it  being  felt 
that  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived  when 
absolute  uniformity  of  method  could 
be  expected.  Discussions  of  such  ques¬ 
tions  as  the  comparative  merits  of 
methods  (old  style,  new  style,  bar-by- 
bar,  bar-over-bar;  etc.)  were  left  for 
future  discussion. 

On  April  29,  1929,  to  quote  from  the 
official  Minutes  of  the  Conference, 
“The  work  of  the  Congress  has  happily 
been  crowned  with  success.  We  have  all 
been  enabled  to  conduct  our  difficult 
and  responsible  task  in  harmony,  and 
with  broadmindedness,  each  uniting  in 
a  common  endeavor  to  dismiss  prej¬ 
udice,  and  to  understand  each  other’s 
point  of  view,  and  in  the  sole  desire  to 
secure  that  which  should  ultimately 
prove  to  be  the  true  solution  of  the 
great  problem  before  us,  viz: — the  uni¬ 
fication,  on  a  scientific  basis,  of  the 
braille  music  notation  symbols  for  the 
use  of  the  blind  throughout  the  world.” 

And  so  for  the  past  twenty-four  years, 
a  large  part  of  the  world  of  braille 
musicians  has  depended  upon  and  fol¬ 
lowed  the  recommendations  of  the  Paris 
Congress  of  1929,  as  set  forth  in  the  text 
Braille  Music  Notation  published  in 
1930  by  the  American  Braille  Press. 

As  was  to  some  extent  anticipated  by 
those  who  met  in  Paris,  and  in  fact 
as  was  inevitable  in  the  light  of  the 
nature  of  the  congress,  a  time  would 
come  again  when  questions  would 
mount  in  volume,  arising  not  only  from 
the  problems  which  were  unresolved 


and  left  for  the  future,  but  from  the 
experience  which  was  to  be  developed 
through  the  acceptance  and  use  of  the 
braille  music  notation  itself.  Teachers, 
students,  musicians,  printers,  all  with 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  and  concern 
for  the  need  for  reasonable  uniformity 
in  presenting  braille  music,  have  raised 
their  collective  voice  in  a  search  for  in¬ 
formation  and  further  agreement. 
Modifications  in  the  system  have  been 
proposed  by  some,  entirely  new  systems 
by  others,  some  by  individuals  who, 
lacking  contact  and  intimate  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  large  body  of  specialists, 
have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  past 
history,  of  the  day-to-day  problems,  and 
of  the  practical  and  psychological  im¬ 
plications  inherent  in  their  proposals, 
and  in  consequence  little  more  than 
uninformed  enthusiasm  for  ideas  which 
are  not  original  at  all  but  ideas  which 
have  been  considered  and  rejected  by 
informed  professional  opinion.  Ques¬ 
tions  have  arisen  with  respect  to  areas 
of  possible  further  agreement,  partic¬ 
ularly  in  the  method  of  writing  braille 
musical  notation  in  a  universally  ac¬ 
cepted  way.  Inquiry  has  been  made 
concerning  an  informed  source  of  in¬ 
formation  about  all  phases  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  braille  music,  and  concerning  a 
central  depositary  from  which  anything 
in  braille  music  might  be  obtained. 
There  would  thus  seem  to  be  a  wide 
and  unexplored  area  surrounding  the 
whole  problem. 

What  to  do?  This  has  been  the  prob- 
lem  ever  since  1929.  For  despite  the 
agreements  made  at  that  time,  and 
despite  the  splendid  work  done  by  the 
Paris  Congress,  it  left  behind  for  the 
benefit  of  succeeding  generations  no 
established  medium,  no  recognized  au¬ 
thority  on  an  international  level,  to 
which  any  future  questions  might  be 
referred.  And  without  such  an  author¬ 
ity,  history  having  as  it  does  ways  of 
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repeating  itself,  it  has  been  apparent  to 
many,  and  for  some  years,  that  such  a 
situation  could  again  bring  about  the 
deterioration  and  confusion  which  re¬ 
sulted  from  a  similar  lack  between  the 
Congress  of  1888  and  that  of  1929. 

Fortunately  for  all  concerned,  allied 
problems  in  the  realm  of  literary  braille 
notation,  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
and  the  urgency  of  these  problems, 
brought  about,  in  1949,  steps  which 
seemed  to  hold  promise  for  continuing 
international  co-operation  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  In  that  year,  upon  a  di¬ 
rect  request  from  the  Government  of 
India,  the  Mass  Communications  Divi¬ 
sion  of  UNESCO  agreed  to  establish  an 
Advisory  Committee  on  Braille,  equip¬ 
ped  with  a  Secretariat  and  a  Consultant 
on  braille  uniformity  in  the  literary, 
music  and  mathematics  fields.  Time  will 
not  permit  of  detailed  information  con¬ 
cerning  the  work  of  that  committee. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  it  has  convened  a 
number  of  international  conferences  to 
take  up  the  regional  problems  of  liter¬ 
ary  notation,  and  that  a  substantial  area 
of  agreement  has  resulted.  In  final  cul¬ 
mination  of  its  efforts,  there  was 
created  in  December  1951  an  Advisory 
Committee  of  UNESCO  which  was 
given  the  name  “World  Braille  Coun¬ 
cil,”  and  whose  membership  provides 
for  representation  from  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

It  was  anticipated  that  the  World 
Braille  Council  would  henceforth  serve 
as  the  international  authority  to  which 
might  be  referred  any  and  all  questions 
concerned  with  braille  when  such  ques¬ 
tions  had  in  any  way  any  connection 
with  international  agreements  or  inter¬ 
national  usage  of  braille  codes.  It  was 
anticipated  that  this  Council  would  at 
the  appropriate  time  devote  itself  to 
questions  concerned  with  braille  mathe¬ 
matics  notation  and  braille  music  nota¬ 
tion,  and  that  it  might  convene  and 


sponsor  such  international  conferences 
as  might  be  deemed  expedient  and  help¬ 
ful  in  resolving  the  problems  arising 
during  the  passage  of  time.  As  a  step  in 
this  direction  thought  was  given  to  the 
need  for  another  conference  to  deal 
with  the  problems  surrounding  braille 
music  notation,  and  several  months  ago, 
UNESCO  asked  its  World  Braille  Coun¬ 
cil  consultant  on  music,  Mr.  Louis  W. 
Rodenberg,  of  Jacksonville,  Illinois, 
(who  served  as  United  States  represen¬ 
tative  to  the  1929  Congress  in  Paris  and 
who  is  considered  one  of  the  world’s 
foremost  authorities  on  braille  music 
notation)  to  launch  a  preliminary  sur¬ 
vey  to  determine  the  views  of  all  coun¬ 
tries  concerned  with  the  problems, 
respecting  the  desirability  of  convening 
a  conference,  the  possible  areas  of  agree¬ 
ment  which  might  be  sought  in  schedul¬ 
ing  the  agenda  of  any  such  conference, 
and  to  include  a  proposal  of  a  uniform 
braille  music  method,  covering  both 
Eastern  and  Western  music.  Mr.  Roden¬ 
berg  was  asked  to  complete  this  survey 
by  August  31,  1953,  with  the  thought 
that  his  findings  might  justify  the  con¬ 
vening  of  a  meeting  by  UNESCO  some 
time  later,  such  a  meeting  to  be  spon¬ 
sored  by  and  the  entire  expense  de¬ 
frayed  by  UNESCO,  including  the 
travel  and  maintenance  of  those  invited 
to  participate. 

What  had  not  been  foreseen,  how¬ 
ever,  was  that  enforced  economies  in 
the  UNESCO  budget  would  seriously 
curtail  the  funds  available  to  the  World 
Braille  Council  to  carry  on  its  work. 
But  because  such  economies  were 
ordered,  funds  for  the  work  of  the 
World  Braille  Council  were  limited  to 
$5,000  for  each  of  the  years  1953  and 
1954 — just  enough  to  maintain  a  Secre¬ 
tariat  and  leaving  nothing  available 
from  which  to  convene  and  finance 
such  conferences  as  might  be  con¬ 
sidered  necessary. 
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At  this  stage,  and  in  the  light  of  the 
creation  in  1951  of  the  World  Council 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  the  actions  voted  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  held  in  Oxford,  England,  in  1949, 
the  situation  was  re-examined  carefully 
in  the  hope  that  a  solution  might  be 
found  which  would  provide  for  a  con¬ 
tinuing  international  authority  to  deal 
with  the  questions  of  braille  notation, 
in  the  event  that  UNESCO  might  ulti¬ 
mately  withdraw  altogether  from  the 
field.  After  careful  study,  proposals 
were  initiated  to  invite  the  World 
Braille  Council  to  accept  new  sponsor¬ 
ship  as  the  permanent  Braille  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  World  Council  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  thus  assuring  its 
continued  status  as  an  internationally 
recognized  authority.  These  proposals 
are  now  in  the  process  of  negotiation. 
Should  they  be  accepted  by  all  con¬ 
cerned  it  is  hoped  that  permanent  in¬ 
ternational  machinery  will  thus  be 
assured  for  the  continued  study  and 
solution  of  problems  of  braille  nota¬ 
tion,  and  that  the  advisory  status  of  the 
World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind,  in  its  relations  with  the  United 
Nations,  will  assure  the  necessary  inter¬ 
national  prestige  without  which  no  in¬ 
ternational  agreements  can  be  expected 
to  be  reached  or  to  remain  effective. 
It  is  further  hoped  that  the  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind, 
with  substantial  aid  from  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind 
(successor  to  the  American  Braille 
Press),  and  possibly  other  groups,  will 
be  willing  and  able  to  convene  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  Paris  in  1954,  at  which  special¬ 
ists  will  be  invited  to  discuss  many  of 
the  problems  which  now  surround  the 
braille  music  situation,  to  the  end  that 
further  substantial  progress  may  be 
made  in  reaching  wider  agreements. 


Should  such  a  meeting  be  convened, 
further  study  and  discussion  will  there 
be  devoted  to  the  existing  braille  music 
notation  code  and  the  need  for  any  pos¬ 
sible  change;  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  need,  if  apparent,  for  a  revised 
manual  of  notation,  to  the  desirability 
and  possibility  of  wider  international 
uniformity  in  the  methods  of  writing 
braille  music,  to  a  central  authority  to 
which  any  question  can  be  auto¬ 
matically  referred  and  automatically 
answered,  to  a  possible  central  deposi¬ 
tary  from  which  music  can  be  obtained 
regardless  of  the  country  of  its  origin, 
and  to  numerous  other  problems  whose 
solution  must  be  found. 

As  has  been  stated  above,  UNESCO 
itself  has  arranged  for  a  preliminary 
international  survey  by  Mr.  Rodenberg, 
who  is  now  at  work  on  this  study.  Mr. 
Rodenberg  will  use  many  mediums  in 
the  compilation  of  the  information  he 
must  present  to  UNESCO.  In  this  coun¬ 
try,  he  proposes  to  utilize  among  other 
mediums  the  pages  of  the  Braille  Musi¬ 
cian,  an  early  edition  of  which  will 
include  a  supplement  in  the  form  of  a 
questionnaire.  A  questionnaire  will  also 
be  directed  to  many  individuals  and 
agencies  throughout  the  world  who  are 
considered  to  have  knowledge  and  opin¬ 
ions  of  value  in  the  study.  In  due 
course,  the  information  will  be  col¬ 
lected  and  analyzed  and  in  the  analysis 
of  the  responses  from  the  United  States 
it  is  expected  that  the  help  will  be 
sought  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Music 
of  the  Joint  Braille  Committee  repre¬ 
senting  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Association  of  Instructors  of  the 
Blind.  I11  other  countries,  discretion  j 
will  determine  those  whose  opinions 
will  be  sought.  The  final  analysis  of  all 
opinions  will  be  made  by  Mr.  Roden¬ 
berg  himself,  who  will  compile  his 
UNESCO  report  based  on  all  the 
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responses  from  as  many  countries  as 
may  participate  in  the  survey. 

Upon  presentation  of  his  report  to 
UNESCO,  Mr.  Rodenberg  will  have 
completed  his  assignment  for  them,  and 
it  will  be  then  the  responsibility  of 
UNESCO  to  communicate  to  each  coun¬ 
try  concerned  the  attitude  of  UNESCO 
with  respect  to  a  conference  and  with 
respect  to  the  agenda  for  that  con¬ 
ference  and  to  seek  further  reaction 
from  the  countries  concerned.  It  is  as¬ 
sumed  at  this  stage  that  UNESCO 
will  ask  each  participating  country  to 
convene  its  own  experts  well  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  any  conference,  and  to  arrive 
at  conclusions  which  will  enable  its 
representatives  to  reach  agreement  with 
respect  to  the  agenda  of  the  proposed 
1954  conference,  if  not  with  respect  to 
actual  binding  agreements  to  be  entered 
into  at  that  time.  It  is  hoped  that 
UNESCO  will  be  prepared  to  co-oper¬ 
ate  in  the  convening  of  such  a  con¬ 
ference  as  is  proposed,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  providing  for  the  appropriate 


meeting  room  facilities  and  for  the 
necessary  secretarial  and  translator  serv¬ 
ice,  even  though  the  financing  of  the 
other  expense  may  be  beyond  its  means. 
In  such  an  event,  the  actual  details  con¬ 
nected  with  the  arrangement  for  such 
a  conference,  including  a  substantial 
underwriting  of  the  expense,  will  be¬ 
come  the  concern  and  responsibility  of 
the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind,  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  and  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  Overseas  Blind. 

At  a  later  date,  it  will  perhaps  be 
possible  to  make  further  announce¬ 
ments  concerning  this  matter.  In  the 
meantime,  all  who  have  an  interest  in 
the  subject  should  take  note  of  current 
developments;  and  if  desiring  to  do  so 
should  ask  for  an  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
press  such  views  as  are  now  being 
sought  by  Mr.  Rodenberg  in  compiling 
his  pre-conference  study  for  UNESCO. 
Mr.  Rodenberg  may  be  addressed  in 
care  of  the  Illinois  School  for  the  Blind, 
Jacksonville,  Illinois. 


FOUNDATION  RESEARCH  FELLOWSHIP 


An  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  research  fellowship,  amounting 
to  $  1^500,  has  been  awarded  to  Mr. 
Herbert  Greenberg,  a  doctoral  candi¬ 
date  at  New  York  University  and  a 
Counselor  of  the  Blind  with  the  New 
York  City  Department  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare  for  support  of  his  study  of  the 
personal  adjustment  and  values  of  the 
blind  and  other  disadvantaged  groups 
in  various  educational  settings. 

A  native  New  Yorker,  Mr.  Greenberg 
received  his  B.S.S.  degree  cum  laude 
from  the  City  College  of  New  York  in 
June  1950  and  his  M.S.  in  Education 
degree  from  the  same  institution  in 
September  1951.  He  is  a  member  of 
Phi  Beta  Kappa. 


Mr.  Greenberg  resides  in  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.,  with  his  wife  Beverly  and  three- 
year-old  son,  Gary. 

The  award  to  Mr.  Greenberg  is  one 
of  several  to  be  made  annually  to  grad¬ 
uate  students  by  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  research  in  this  field  and 
fostering  an  objective  approach  to  the 
study  of  problems  regarding  the  blind. 

A  small  grant  was  also  made  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1953,  to  Mr.  Leonard  Gravitz,  an 
assistant  in  the  Sociology  Department 
of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  to  cover  research  expenses 
incurred  in  a  study  of  degree  and 
nature  of  the  social  participation  of 
blind  adults. 
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A  Danish  View  of 

Allowances  to  the  Blind 
Without  Means  Test 


The  above  title,  I  believe,  character¬ 
izes  a  dream  which  for  a  long  time  has 
been  nourished  by  many  blind  people  in 
the  economically  more  advanced  parts 
of  the  world.  The  article  in  the  Novem¬ 
ber  issue  of  the  New  Outlook  for  the 
Blind ,  telling  about  the  persistent  en¬ 
deavours  made  in  Canada  to  secure  for 
the  blind  a  grant  without  a  means  test, 
made  me  feel  that  it  might  be  of  some 
encouragement  to  such  strivings  to 
know  that  there  are  a  few  countries 
where  this  dream  has  been  turned  into 
a  reality.  And  that  is  why  I  venture  to 
call  on  the  readers  attention. 

Before  touching  on  the  more  descrip¬ 
tive  part  of  my  subject,  I  should  like 
to  dwell  very  shortly  on  the  back¬ 
ground  for  our,  as  we  feel  it,  just  claim 
for  an  allowance  without  means  test. 

First  I  want  to  make  clear  that  differ¬ 
ences  in  public  opinion  and  in  the 
structure  of  varying  schemes  of  social 
security  may  lead  to  a  difference  in  the 
choice  of  approach.  The  thinking  ex¬ 
pressed  below  may,  therefore,  not  apply 
equally  well  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
It  can  hardly  be  imagined  that  any 
country  should  start  its  social  services 
by  granting  an  allowance  without  a 
means  test.  Before  this  step  can  be 
taken  a  general  responsibility  for  the 
needy  must  already  have  been  acknowl¬ 
edged.  Only  existing  services  to  the 
needy  will  offer  a  sound  basis  for  any 
realistic  approach  in  this  direction.  In 


ERNEST  JORGENSEN 

Sweden  and  Denmark,  the  countries  to 
which  I  am  referring,  there  has  for  a 
considerable  time  existed  a  rather  com¬ 
plex  social  legislation  which  also  con¬ 
cerns  itself  with  the  handicapped,  and 
the  understanding  of  their  special  need 
has  experienced  a  steady  growth.  This 
must  be  remembered  as  the  necessary 
background  for  what  has  been  accom¬ 
plished.  In  these  two  countries  a  sharp 
line  is  drawn  between  economic  sup¬ 
port  to  secure  the  maintenance  of 
needy  people  and  economic  compensa¬ 
tion  granted  to  lessen  the  special  ex¬ 
penses  imposed  by  blindness.  The 
underlying  principle  may  be  clarified 
through  the  following  picture: 

If  we  had  a  thermometer  which 
measured  the  economic  conditions,  it 
would  for  the  great  majority  of  people 
in  the  population  only  show  degrees 
from  zero  and  upward,  namely  the  de¬ 
gree  of  income  matched  with  the  cost 
of  living  (housing,  food,  clothing,  lux¬ 
ury,  etc.;)  but  a  few,  among  whom  the 
blind  are  included,  would  start  below 
zero,  having  an  economic  minus  degree 
because  they,  besides  having  to  cope 
with  all  the  normal  expenses,  as  men¬ 
tioned  above,  would  also  have  to  pay 
for  special  assistance  necessitated  by 
their  handicap.  This  means  that  their 
starting  point  is  lower  than  others,  and 
that  however  far  we  may  get  in  eco¬ 
nomic  achievement,  we  still  have  an 
economic  burden  which  would  not  ex- 
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ist  were  we  not  blind.  An  allowance 
without  a  means  test  should,  therefore, 
be  looked  upon  not  as  a  privilege  but 
as  the  attainment  of  equality.  We  may 
often  have  to  ask  for  a  helping  hand, 
but  in  this  case  we  call  for  equal  foot¬ 
ing.  We  claim  the  right  to  start  as  far 
as  possible  on  the  same  level  as  others. 

Poverty  may  have  many  causes  and 
blindness  is  certainly  a  very  acceptable 
one.  Blind  people  should,  therefore, 
have  easy  access  to  economic  support 
for  their  maintenance  and  it  does  not 
seem  unnatural  that  support  deter¬ 
mined  by  need  is  withdrawn  when  the 
need  no  longer  exists.  It  is  otherwise 
with  the  extra  expenses  imposed  by 
blindness:  they  do  not  disappear  and 
the  compensation,  therefore,  should 

I  not  be  withdrawn. 

All  schemes  making  provision  for 
aid  to  the  handicapped  should,  in  the 
first  place,  aim  at  their  rehabilitation. 
The  first  step  in  this  direction  should 
Te  an  endeavour  to  lessen  the  effects 
■  of  the  handicap  itself,  either  through 
medical  treatment  or  by  supplying  the 
handicapped  person  with  a  prosthesis. 

I  When  dealing  with  the  needs  of  the 
incurable  blind,  no  prosthetic  device  is 
available;  the  only  way  in  which  to 
satisfy  their  demands  for  assistance  in 
varying  circumstances  is  by  affording 
'  the  means  of  paying  for  such  help.  In 
other  words,  the  blind  require  a  living 
prosthesis  adapted  to  the  need  of  the 
'moment,  and  they  must  have  an  allow¬ 
ance  to  enable  them  to  pay  for  such 
service. 

Countries  where  such  legislative 
j  measures  are  in  force  further  believe 
!that  this  allowance  will  stimulate  a 
healthy,  adventurous  spirit  in  the  blind 
and  encourage  them  to  take  the  great¬ 
est  advantage  of  modern  methods  of 
rehabilitation  which  will  lead  them 
into  the  open  field  of  employment  in¬ 
stead  of  leaving  them  to  depend  on  an 


invalidity  pension  augmented  by  the 
low  earnings  which  are  usual  in  shel¬ 
tered  workshops  for  the  blind. 

Not  counting  the  war-blinded  who, 
in  many  countries  after  World  War  I 
received  grants  without  a  means  test,  I 
believe  that  Sweden  was  the  first  coun¬ 
try  to  grant  the  civilian  blind  compen¬ 
sation  without  a  means  test.  In  1934, 
they  obtained  a  compensation  amount¬ 
ing  to  500  Swedish  crowns  a  year.  This 
has  since  been  increased  to  900  SC.  (A 
Swedish  crown  equals  20  cents.)  Several 
countries,  among  them  Denmark,  had 
already  then  small  additional  grants  to 
the  blind  who  received  a  subsidy  on 
account  of  their  handicap,  but  it  was 
subject  to  withdrawal  when  the  pen¬ 
sion  or  subsidy  was  cancelled  on  ac¬ 
count  of  increased  working  capacity. 
Not  before  1950  did  the  Danish  blind 
receive  compensation  without  a  means 
test.  It  would  be  too  lengthy  and  com¬ 
plicated  a  job  to  describe  the  special 
procedure  that  fits  this  allowance  into 
the  general  system  of  social  security, 
but  the  result  that  matters  is  that  the 
blind  and  others  severely  handicapped 
in  need  of  assistance  receive  an  assi- 
tance  grant  without  a  means  test,  auto¬ 
matically  regulated  according  to  the 
cost  of  living,  at  the  present  time 
amounting  to  approximately  1500  Dan¬ 
ish  crowns  a  year.  A  Danish  crown 
equals  about  15  cents,  which  means 
that  the  yearly  allowance  equals  $225. 
It  is,  however,  not  enough  to  evaluate 
Scandinavian  money  according  to  rate 
of  exchange.  The  true  value,  according 
to  its  buying  power,  is  far  greater.  In 
Denmark,  for  instance,  a  laborer’s  sal¬ 
ary  is  about  $1,000  per  year.  A  four- 
room,  old-fashioned  apartment  can  be 
rented  for  $10  per  month  and  a  mod¬ 
ern  one  for  $20.  The  allowance  is  not 
meant  to  maintain  the  blind,  but  to 
secure  necessary  assistance,  and  in  this 
connection,  it  can  be  mentioned  that 
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the  allowance  may  suffice  to  pay  for 
full-time  assistance  of  a  young  girl  for 
housekeeping  or  as  an  assistant  in  a 
shop.  From  this  it  will  be  understood 
that  the  1500  Danish  crowns  is  of  far 
greater  value  than  the  rate  of  exchange 
leads  one  to  think.  The  Swedish,  as 
the  Danish,  compensation  is  granted 
without  any  kind  of  means  test.  Even 
a  millionaire  has  a  right  to  this  allow¬ 
ance.  The  two  countries’  governments 
have  wisely  admitted  that  even  a  com¬ 
paratively  well-to-do  blind  person  has 
extra  expenses  with  which  he  has  to 
cope,  and  that  a  system  of  control  only 
aiming  at  the  very  wealthy  would  cost 
far  more  than  could  ever  be  saved.  The 
governments  furthermore  console  them¬ 
selves  with  the  fact  that  the  really 
wealthy  will  pay  back  in  taxes  what¬ 
ever  they  might  get.  In  this  connection, 
is  should  be  made  clear  that  the  com¬ 
pensation  itself  is  not  considered  in¬ 
come,  as  it  is  meant  to  cover  expenses 
and  is  not,  therefore,  liable  to  taxation. 

Speaking  of  grants  without  a  means 
test,  it  would  be  natural  also  to  men¬ 
tion  the  Finnish  legislation  that  gives 
compensation  to  all  handicapped  who, 
according  to  medical  assessment,  have 
lost  two-thirds  or  more  of  their  work¬ 
ing  capacity,  but  who,  through  their 
work,  contribute  substantially  to  the 
maintenance  of  themselves  and  their 
families.  The  compensation  which  is 
at  the  most  78,000  Finnish  marks, 
equivalent  to  $350,  is  not  withdrawn 
or  cut  on  account  of  any  income  de¬ 
rived  from  work.  But  if  the  applicant 
is  well  covered  through  pensions  or 
other  unearned  income,  he  will  not  get 
this  compensation.  The  Finnish  system 
seems  a  very  strong  incentive  to  work, 
but  in  a  large  community  it  would  in¬ 
volve  a  too  complicated  control  system. 

It  is  natural  that  the  small,  well- 
developed  countries  are  the  first  to  treat 
their  handicapped  population  justly, 


not  because  they  are  better,  but  mainly 
because  it  is  easier  for  the  handicapped 
to  make  their  voices  heard.  It  is  es¬ 
sential  that  the  claim,  however  just  it 
may  be,  has  the  backing  of  the  public. 
It  is  not  enough  to  pull  the  sleeves  of 
the  legislators.  They  are  responsible  to 
the  voters  and  they  must  have  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  they  are  carrying  out  their 
will.  How  this  can  be  accomplished  in 
the  States  I  do  not  know,  but  it  is 
certain  that  a  concentrated  effort  will 
be  needed.  Having  to  live  under  the 
same  social  legislation,  the  different 
groups  of  handicapped  in  Denmark 
were  forced  to  find  each  other  in  a 
positive  co-operation.  In  1934,  the  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Invalid  Organizations  was 
established,  each  group  holding  abso¬ 
lute  autonomy,  but  co-operating  when¬ 
ever  a  question  of  common  interest 
arose,  especially  concerning  legislative 
improvements;  all  groups  backing  the 
claims  that  might  have  special  interest 
to  only  one  of  them. 

After  the  German  occupation  in 
1945,  many  people  all  over  the  world 
felt  that  it  was  time  to  create  a  new 
and  better  existence  for  all,  and  the 
Corporation  of  the  Handicapped  felt 
that  it  was  vital  to  utilize  this  favorable 
attitude  which  also  encompassed  our 
problems.  The  Corporation  arranged 
public  meetings  in  all  towns  with  im¬ 
portant  press  coverage.  During  the  first 
public  election,  we  presented  our 
claims  to  all  candidates,  determining 
their  views,  with  a  result  that  we 
secured  a  parliamentary  majority  to 
work  for  our  purpose.  I  know  that  the 
thought  of  the  blind  participating  in 
co-operation  with  other  groups  of  1 
handicapped  raises  a  very  complicated 
question  to  which  it  is  difficult  to  give 
the  right  answer,  considering  the  differ¬ 
ence  in  conditions,  but  in  our  case  I 
feel  strongly  that  we  gained  through 
this  co-operation.  Our  political  influ- 
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Editorially  Speaking 


Musicians,  teachers,  students  and 
others  concerned  with  braille  music 
have  reason  for  optimism  concerning 
the  achievement  in  the  comparatively 
near  future  of  a  satisfactory  braille 
music  code,  a  code  which  will  lend 
itself  to  uniform  international  use. 
They  have  waited  long,  and  perhaps 
too  patiently,  for  the  recent  develop¬ 
ments  that  show  such  promise.  Yet  the 
status  of  braille  music  notation  and 
method  of  today  is  not  to  be  totally 
deprecated,  for  the  vision  and  action 
of  people  in  earlier  years  has  resulted 
in  improvement  to  the  present  stage, 
imperfect  though  it  be.  Where  such  im¬ 
provement  may  not  always  have  been 
inherent  in  the  decisions  reached,  it 
has  at  least  consisted  in  experience 


which  revealed  shortcomings  and  “what 
not  to  do.” 

UNESCO,  and  the  World  Council 
for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind,  together 
with  the  active  assistance  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind,  and  possibly  of  other  organiza¬ 
tions  as  well,  all  together  have  the 
opportunity  before  them  at  the  present 
time  to  act  with  good  prospects  of 
genuinely  advancing  the  braille  music 
system  throughout  the  world. 

The  article  in  this  issue  dealing  with 
this  subject  conveys  a  distinct  note  of 
anticipation  and  confidence  that  all 
those  concerned  will  be  disposed  to 
work  toward  agreement  upon  matters 
that  will  bring  about  greater  uni¬ 
formity,  to  the  ultimate  benefit  of  all. 


ence  was  strengthened  through  the  fact 
that  we  represented  a  far  greater  num¬ 
ber  and  when  the  Government  set  up 
a  committee  to  deal  with  our  problems, 
we  had  a  representative  actually  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  preparation  of  the 
legislation. 

It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
any  of  the  groups,  even  the  blind, 
singly,  would  have  obtained  this  posi¬ 
tion.  The  result  was  that  in  the  Spring 
of  1950  considerable  improvements 
were  carried  through  the  Danish  Par¬ 
liament.  Besides  the  allowances  men¬ 
tioned  above,  we  got  a  considerably 
higher  compensation,  also  without  the 
means  test,  for  those  handicapped  who 
are  in  need  of  constant  nursing.  We 
got  free  prosthetic  appliances,  includ¬ 
ing  hearing  aids  and  wheel  chairs,  for 
all  in  need  of  them.  These  could  ear¬ 


lier  be  had  only  in  direct  connection 
with  employment.  These  are  the  more 
important  improvements  in  legislation 
which  previously  contained  a  compara¬ 
tively  generous  subsidy  for  those  who, 
owing  to  handicap  or  old  age,  were  in 
an  unfortunate  economic  position. 

With  regard  to  rehabilitation,  it  can¬ 
not  be  overlooked  that  in  countries 
where  the  responsibility  of  supporting 
the  needy  has  been  accepted  by  the 
public,  the  fact  that  the  blind  worker 
not  only  loses  his  subsidy  but  that  he 
also,  through  his  activity,  increases  his 
expenses,  may  jeopardize  the  endeav¬ 
ours  of  rehabilitation.  Therefore,  it 
seems  in  the  interest  of  all  to  stimulate 
the  initiative  of  the  blind  by  making 
it  possible  for  them  to  secure  the  as¬ 
sistance  needed  to  become  active,  par¬ 
ticipating  members  of  society. 
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National  Committee’s  Special 

Recording  Services  Show  Growth 

ANNE  L.  MACDONALD 


The  National  Committee  for 
Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  records 
on  small  vinylite  discs,  for  the  adult 
blind  only,  textbooks  and  other  ma¬ 
terial  not  already  obtainable  either  in 
braille  or  on  the  Talking  Books  made 
available  by  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  Committee  was  formed  on  May 
16th,  1951,  in  conformity  with  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  a  three-year  grant  from 
the  Fund  for  Adult  Education,  an  or¬ 
ganization  established  by  the  Ford 
Foundation,  to  meet  the  great  need  of 
blind  persons,  especially  students,  for 
recorded  books.  Its  treasurer  is  Mr.  S. 
Sloan  Colt,  President  of  the  Bankers 
Trust  Company  of  New  York,  and  its 
counsel  is  Mr.  Roswell  Magill  of 
Cravath,  Swaine  and  Moore,  New  York. 
Both  are  members  of  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors.  Advisors  to  the  Committee  are 
Mr.  M.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,*  Inc.,  and  Mr.  Donald  G. 
Patterson,  Chief  of  the  Division  for  the 
Blind,  Library  of  Congress.  The  Com¬ 
mittee’s  financial  statements  are  audited 
by  R.  G.  Rankin,  G.  P.  A.  To  use  the 
words  of  Mr.  C.  Scott  Fletcher,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Fund  for  Adult  Education: 
“It  is  understood  that  the  funds  will 
be  used  primarily  for  the  extension  of 
recording  centers  beyond  those  now 
operating.  .  .  In  fact,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  National  Committee  will  be  en¬ 
abled  by  these  funds  to  establish  record¬ 
ing  centers  throughout  the  nation,  as 
well  as  to  make  ‘sound  books’  available 
through  libraries.  .  .’’ 


The  National  Committee  is  the  only 
organization  making  recorded  material 
available  by  the  embossing  method  on 
vinylite  discs  on  a  national  scale.  Its 
member  units  are  in  active  operation 
in  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Denver, 
Phoenix,  Louisville,  and  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee.  The  center  serving  as  the 
model  (originally  organized  by  the 
present  Chairman  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee)  is  located  in  the  Yorkville 
Branch  of  the  New  York  Public  Li¬ 
brary.  A  new  unit  which  will  record 
only  correspondence  and  extension 
courses,  for  which  groundwork  is  now 
being  laid  will  be  functioning  in  the 
fall  under  the  auspices  of  a  great 
university. 

Anyone  desiring  to  become  a  reader 
must  make  a  trial  recording  which  is 
evaluated  by  a  committee  of  blind  peo¬ 
ple,  and,  as  the  volunteers  are  identi¬ 
fied  by  number  only,  the  evaluating 
committee’s  decision  is  based  entirely 
on  the  quality  and  clarity  of  the  voice. 
Only  those  readers  are  accepted  who 
are  approved  in  this  way. 

The  National  Committee  feels 
strongly  that  its  recordings  must  be 
processed  with  meticulous  care  by 
readers  of  intelligence  and  understand¬ 
ing,  and  that  local  supervision  and  in¬ 
spection,  plus  spot-checking,  must  be  I 
rigorously  maintained  as  a  guarantee 
of  clarity,  uniformity  and  accuracy. 
Chairmen  of  the  units  are  carefully 
selected. 

The  National  Committee’s  headquar¬ 
ters  office  is  under  the  direction  of  a 
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salaried  Executive  Director  and  a  small 
staff.  All  the  hundreds  of  other  workers 
— recorders,  supervisors  and  braille 
transcribers — throughout  the  country 
are  volunteers. 

The  Committee  plans  to  inaugurate 
a  few  more  units  in  the  near  future, 
but  the  Board  considers  it  advisable  to 
grow  slowly  and  to  concentrate  on  a 
few  sound  and  productive  units,  with 
which  contact  can  be  maintained, 
rather  than  to  have  many  small,  widely 
scattered  groups  at  the  sacrifice  of  uni¬ 
formity  and  quality. 

Local  units  are  launched  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  with  one  recording 
machine,  a  thousand  discs,  and  other 
necessary  equipment;  thereafter,  they 
finance  themselves.  Their  work  is 
checked  by  headquarters  to  insure 
maintenance  of  proper  standards.  All 
the  units  have  at  least  tripled  in  size. 

The  National  Committee  has  found 
that  a  well  organized  and  ably  managed 
unit  has  little  difficulty  in  securing  en¬ 
thusiastic  and  capable  volunteer  read¬ 
ers  and  supervisors.  The  fact  that  the 
member  units  are  built  on  the  principle 
of  working  as  a  group  in  a  central 
recording  office  in  each  locality  has 
proved  to  be  a  great  stimulus  to  their 
morale  and  to  their  consequent  effec¬ 
tiveness.  All  units  are,  or  will  even¬ 
tually  be,  housed  in  libraries  without 
expense  to  the  National  Committee. 

As  to  operating  procedure,  request 
for  books  to  be  recorded  are  usually 
made  directly  to  the  headquarters  of¬ 
fice  of  the  National  Committee  in 
New  York  City.  Any  such  request  re¬ 
ceived  by  one  of  our  local  units  is 
referred  to  New  York  to  insure  that 
books  already  recorded  will  not  be 
duplicated.  The  New  York  office  then 
checks  on  the  availability  of  a  desired 
recording  and,  if  the  book  requested  is 
listed  on  our  consolidated  file  of  books 
already  recorded,  the  discs  will  be 


mailed  out  immediately,  if  not  in  use. 
If  it  is  in  use,  the  applicant’s  name  will 
be  added  to  a  reserve  list. 

The  National  Committee  never 
records  a  book  without  the  publisher’s 
permission,  and  all  requests  from  the 
blind  reader  must  contain  the  informa¬ 
tion  necessary  to  secure  this  permission, 
including  the  full  names  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  the  author,  the  full  title,  the 
copyright  date  and  the  edition,  if  there 
is  more  than  one. 

The  length  of  time  employed  in 
recording  a  book  varies  too  greatly  to 
permit  an  accurate  estimate.  It  depends 
on  the  time  taken  by  the  publishers  to 
clear  the  copyright,  the  length  of  the 
book  and  the  number  of  volunteer 
readers  assigned  thereto.  If,  however, 
a  book  is  required  for  a  reasonable 
date,  every  effort  is  made  to  meet  the 
schedule.  We  do  not  wait  until  the 
entire  recording  is  completed,  but  as 
each  five  discs  are  completed,  they  are 
mailed  out  in  a  filer  envelope.  Tran¬ 
scribers,  experienced  in  braille,  who 
are  an  integral  part  of  each  of  our  units, 
affix  numbers  in  braille  on  the  five 
discs.  They  also  attach  to  the  back  of 
the  filer  envelope  containing  these  discs 
a  piece  of  brailled  paper  shellacked  and 
then  cemented  to  the  filer  with  a 
replica  of  the  written  information  on 
the  front  of  the  envelope.  (Grade  2 
braille  is  used.) 

No  charge  is  made  to  the  blind  for 
the  recordings  turned  out  by  our  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  the  discs  are  on  loan  only. 
When  the  original  recipient  has  fin¬ 
ished  using  a  recorded  book,  it  is  re¬ 
turned  for  re-circulation  to  other  blind 
persons.  Instructions  for  the  return  of 
recorded  books  are  written  to  the  appli¬ 
cant  by  the  unit  of  the  National  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Recording  for  the  Blind, 
Inc.,  which  has  made  the  recording. 
The  recorded  books  are  circulated  from 
libraries  in  various  cities  known  as 
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sources  of  material  for  the  blind.  For 
example,  books  recorded  by  the  Denver 
unit  of  the  National  Committee  are 
circulated  by  the  Division  for  the  Blind 
of  the  Denver  Public  Library.  Books 
recorded  by  the  Phoenix  unit  are  cir¬ 
culated  similarly  by  the  Phoenix  Public 
Library.  In  other  words,  the  National 
Committee  leaves  to  the  libraries  the 
job  of  handling  re-circulation. 

There  is  no  precise  limit  to  the 
amount  of  work  we  will  do  for  one 
person,  but,  in  all  fairness  to  the  many 
blind  people,  we  sometimes  record  con¬ 
secutively,  rather  than  simultaneously, 
one  applicant’s  request  for  several 
books.  If  a  recorded  book  is  required 
for  classwork,  we  try  to  permit  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  keep  it  throughout  the  entire 
semester  in  which  it  will  be  needed. 
Occasionally,  if  a  book  is  in  very  great 
demand  it  must  be  returned  sooner. 

The  applicant  requesting  the  original 
recording  supplies  the  printed  book. 
The  National  Committee  asks  the  ap¬ 
plicant,  if  possible,  to  send  the  copy 
when  the  specific  request  is  made  so 
that  it  is  at  hand  when  the  copyright 
permission  is  received.  It  is  the  policy  of 
the  National  Committee  to  record  a 
book  requested  by  a  qualified  applicant 
whether  the  book  will  be  used  once 
or  many  times. 

Along  with  an  outline  of  the  above 
operating  procedures  is  sent  a  list  of 
the  books  already  recorded  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Committee,  a  copy  of  its  descrip¬ 
tive  brochure  and  a  questionnaire  to 
build  up  a  knowledge  of  the  aims  and 
activities  of  the  Committee’s  clientele, 
to  learn  something  of  the  people  being 
served.  This  questionnaire,  among 
other  things,  asks  for  information  about 
the  type  of  playback  machine  used,  the 
purpose  of  an  applicant’s  current 
studies,  what  educational  institution 
the  applicant  attends  or  has  attended 
and  what  degrees  have  been  awarded 


or  are  being  sought,  if  any.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Committee  seeks  to  obtain  cri¬ 
ticisms  or  suggestions  for  its  future 
guidance.  Its  basic  purpose  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  service  to  the  blind. 

The  National  Committee  is  now  sup¬ 
plementing  its  work  on  disc-recorders 
with  work  on  tape-recorders.  Tape  has 
the  advantage  of  permitting  many  discs 
to  be  cut  from  one  recording.  It  is  not 
a  satisfactory  medium  for  sending  out 
“rush”  books  to  students  who  must 
keep  up  with  assignments,  because  the 
recording  of  the  entire  book  must  be 
completed  before  the  voice  can  be 
transferred  from  the  tape  to  discs.  Tape 
is  employed  to  record  books  for  which 
there  is  a  multiple  use  or  wide  demand. 

The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  has  set  up  a  special  em¬ 
bossing  studio  for  transferring  our 
recorded  tape  to  discs,  a  service  which 
the  Foundation  furnishes  to  us  at  a 
most  reasonable  price. 

An  improved  procedure,  instituted 
by  the  National  Committee  and  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  American  Foundation,  is 
the  labelling  of  the  disc  in  a  permanent 
fashion,  for  which  the  Foundation  in¬ 
stalled  a  special  machine.  With  it  are 
also  stamped  the  covers  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  new  albums,  which  adjust  to 
contain  anywhere  from  10  to  40  discs. 
These  albums  are  mailed  to  the  blind 
readers  in  adjustable  shipping  boxes 
especially  designed  for  them.  A  copy 
of  every  book  processed  on  tape  goes 
to  each  library  circulating  the  National 
Committee’s  recorded  books.  Besides 
the  tape  booth  financed  and  run  by 
the  National  Committee  at  Yorkville, 
two  member  units  have  raised  sufficient 
funds  for  construction  of  tape  booths  of 
their  own. 

The  majority  of  our  readers,  all 
volunteers,  are  women — mostly  house¬ 
wives.  Their  ranks  are  augmented  by 
lawyers,  actors,  actresses,  radio  and  tele- 
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vision  executives  and  staff  members, 
authors,  teachers,  students,  lecturers, 
and  by  scientists  from  the  atomic 
energy  plant  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee. 

Listeners  are  for  the  most  part  stu¬ 
dents,  including  many  war  veterans, 
who  seek  to  be  lawyers,  teachers,  social 
workers,  musicians,  ministers,  journal¬ 
ists,  business  men  or  women,  as  well 
as  candidates  for  general  undergraduate 
and  post-graduate  degrees.  Students 
from  122  colleges  have  used  the  record¬ 
ing  service.  There  are  also  enrolled 
listeners  who  have  completed  their  col¬ 
lege  training  and  older  people. 


Recordings  are  made  of  books  on 
medicine,  law,  science,  psychology, 
philosophy,  poetry,  economics,  litera¬ 
ture,  art,  youth  training,  anthropology, 
history,  government,  religion  and  many 
other  subjects.  While  most  books  are 
in  English,  many  are  in  French,  Ger¬ 
man  and  Spanish. 

The  National  Committee  does  not 
pretend  that  it  at  all  times  attains  its 
goal,  but  continuous  improvement  of 
the  above  services  constitutes  one  of  its 
major  objectives,  and  judging  from  the 
comments  of  our  blind  listeners,  we  feel 
we  are  on  the  right  track. 


i 

B.  V.  4.  CONVENTION  IN  AUGUST 


The  Blinded  Veterans  Association 
will  hold  their  Eighth  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  August  19-22,  1953*  Convention 
headquarters  will  be  in  the  Penn- 
Sheraton  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Blinded  veterans  in  industry  will 
keynote  the  convention  this  year,  with 
exhibits  of  blinded  veterans  on  their 
jobs  open  to  public  view. 

As  Philadelphia  is  the  center  of  one 
of  the  greatest  industrial  areas  in  the 


world,  all  publicity  during  the  conven¬ 
tion  will  be  aimed  at  educating  in¬ 
dustrialists  as  well  as  the  general  pub¬ 
lic,  to  the  capabilities  of  the  blind. 

Preliminary  reports  from  the  plan¬ 
ning  committee  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Regional  Group,  hosts  for  the  conven¬ 
tion,  indicate  that  BVA  members  and 
their  guests  will  be  assured  of  an  in¬ 
teresting  and  entertaining  stay,  with 
lots  to  do  between  convention  meetings. 


N.I.B.  TO  HOLD  ANNUAL  MEETING 


The  fifty-seven  member  workshops  of 
the  National  Industries  for  the  Blind 
held  their  annual  meeting  at  the  Syl¬ 
van  i  a  Hotel,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  from 
May  11-14. 

C.  C.  Kleber,  NIB’s  General  Manager 
and  Robert  LeFevre,  Washington  repre¬ 
sentative,  reported  to  the  delegates  at 
the  opening  session. 

Round-table  discussions  took  place 
on  May  11  and  12.  Charles  W.  Foote, 
M.  Roberta  Townsend,  Eugene  D.  Mor- 
gret,  and  C.  C.  Kleber,  all  NIB  staff 


members,  led  panel  discussions  on  in¬ 
dustrial  and  home  work  developments. 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  Executive  Director 
of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  led  a  general  ses¬ 
sion  on  May  14  under  the  heading 
The  Community  and  the  Blind.  One 
of  the  speakers  on  this  panel  was 
M.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive  Director 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  His  topic  was  The  Services 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
Can  Render  this  Program. 
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Special  Education  and  the 

American  Catholic  School  System 

SISTER  M.  PASCHALITA,  S.S.J. 


Special  education  is  a  comparatively 
new  development  in  Catholic  educa¬ 
tion.  The  impact  of  it  has  not  yet  been 
fully  realized  by  the  majority  of  teach¬ 
ers.  However,  all  can  claim  some  inci¬ 
dental  acquaintance  with  it  in  regular 
class  room  experience.  Perhaps  you 
have  had  a  polio  victim  in  your  class, 
or  an  epileptic  child,  or  an  emotionally 
disturbed  child,  or  the  more  common 
hard-of-hearing  or  visually  defective 
child.  If  you  have  had  experience  with 
any  or  all  of  these  types,  then  special 
education  for  you  holds  no  secrets  and 
simply  appears  in  modern  guise  with 
the  phraseology  of  recent  organiza¬ 
tional  trends  and  with  increased  em¬ 
phasis  on  modern  teaching  techniques. 

My  paper  is  mainly  concerned  with 
the  visually  handicapped  child,  since  it 
is  with  this  type  deviate  that  I  have  had 
teaching  experience  over  a  long  period 
of  time.  It  is  estimated  that  one  child 
out  of  every  four  hundred  children  has 
a  visual  defect  which  prevents  him  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  many  educa¬ 
tional  opportunities  enjoyed  by  chil¬ 
dren  with  normal  vision.  Thus  far, 
Catholic  education  has  been  preoccu¬ 
pied,  and  rightly  so,  with  the  other 
three  hundred  ninety-nine.  It  never 
really  missed  Number  400.  The  day 
has  come  when,  like  the  Good  Shep¬ 
herd,  we  must  begin  to  search  for  the 
stray  sheep,  the  physical,  mental,  and 
emotional  deviate,  and  bring  home  to 
the  fold  of  Catholic  education. 

For  those  of  you  who  have  had  no 


experience  in  the  education  of  the 
blind,  I  should  like  to  begin  my  talk 
with  a  rather  comprehensive  view  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  blind  child 
and  the  effects  of  blindness  on  his 
learning  processes.  Then  you  will  bet¬ 
ter  understand  the  issues  involved  in 
the  program  of  special  education. 

There  is  no  simple  formula  that  will 
work  like  magic  in  the  education  of 
the  blind,  but  there  is  a  beacon  light 
that  can  penetrate  their  darkness.  It 
is  this:  blindness  is  a  handicap,  not  a 
tragedy.  One  of  the  prime  objectives 
of  education  is  to  train  the  child  to 
know  his  limitations,  to  face  reality;  it 
is  the  function  of  the  teacher  to  help 
him  make  the  necessary  adjustments. 
From  this  point  on,  the  blind  child 
should  be  given  the  same  considera¬ 
tion  as  the  seeing  child— sympathetic 
understanding,  yes — pity  and  pamper¬ 
ing,  no.  Perhaps  many  do  not  realize 
that  the  teacher  of  a  class  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  is  not  confronted  with  a  homo¬ 
geneous  group.  In  any  given  age  group, 
however  small,  there  is  a  wide  range 
of  visual  defects.  Not  all  blind  chil¬ 
dren  are  totally  blind.  Their  degree  of 
vision  ranges  from  light,  form,  and  mo¬ 
tion,  to  approximately  normal  vision, 
except  for  reading  and  writing.  The 
education  of  the  blind  child  draws 
largely  from  general  techniques  in  edu¬ 
cation,  but  when  we  consider  that 
about  85  per  cent  of  our  concepts  are 
visual  in  origin,  we  realize  that  substi- 
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tution  must  be  made  of  various  media, 
especially  tactual  and  auditory,  in  or¬ 
der  to  provide  motivation  to  stimulate 
interest,  to  extend  the  range  of  his  ex¬ 
periences,  and  to  contribute  to  the  en¬ 
richment  of  his  personality.  Thus  only 
can  we  enable  the  blind  person  to  exer¬ 
cise  his  talents  towards  the  richest  and 
most  intelligent  participation  in  Chris¬ 
tian  social  living. 

Parents,  teachers,  and  social  work¬ 
ers  must  keep  in  mind  that  the  blind 
child  is  first  of  all  a  child.  His  intellect, 
his  emotions,  his  desires,  his  psycho¬ 
logical  needs,  are  fundamentally  like 
those  of  other  children,  although  his 
visual  handicap,  of  course,  makes  it 
necessary  to  modify  methods  and  ap¬ 
proaches.  Bearing  in  mind,  then,  that 
the  blind  child  is  first  of  all  a  child,  we 
must,  therefore,  make  use  of  all  we  can 
learn  from  child  psychology,  from  edu¬ 
cation  methods,  and  from  child  guid¬ 
ance  to  help  us  in  the  various  contri¬ 
butions  we  may  make  to  his  education. 
In  general,  blind  children  follow  the 
same  pattern  of  developmental  tasks  as 
seeing  children  do.  They  learn  to  walk, 
to  talk,  to  feel,  and  to  play  just  as  other 
children  do.  It  may  take  them  a  little 
longer,  but  with  patient  understanding 
and  consistent  guidance  they  will  suc¬ 
ceed.  Those  who  work  with  the  little 
blind  child  must  talk  directly  to  the 
child  and  frequently,  seeing  things  for 
him,  preparing  him  for  the  common 
experiences  of  every  day  life,  encour¬ 
aging  him  to  ask  questions,  answering 
him  patiently,  building  new  concepts, 
comparing  them  with  what  he  is  al¬ 
ready  familiar,  encouraging  him  to  use 
all  his  senses,  taking  care  to  establish 
correct  ideas.  Good  physical  care,  the 
opportunity  for  a  variety  of  experi¬ 
ences,  association  with  other  children, 
materials  for  constructive  learning — all 
these,  together  with  love  and  under¬ 
standing,  will  help  to  create  in  the 


child  that  self-assurance  that  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  help  him  meet  his  responsibili¬ 
ties  as  a  member  of  society. 

On  the  negative  side,  there  are  dis¬ 
tinct  liabilities  that  are  often  concomit¬ 
ants  of  blindness.  Passivity,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  over-activity,  on  the  other, 
both  retard  normal  development  of  the 
power  of  concentration.  Because  he 
does  not  see  things,  the  blind  child  is 
necessarily  deprived  of  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  source  of  stimulation,  and  he  is 
inclined,  therefore,  passively  to  await 
some  distinct  and  positive  challenge. 
His  blindness  may  affect  his  general 
nervous  system  and  be  the  cause  of  ten¬ 
sions  which  force  outlets  in  excessive 
and  meaningless  activity.  Poor  posture 
is  a  problem  that  requires  constant  re¬ 
minders.  A  variety  of  nervous  habits 
referred  to  as  “blindisms”  often  de¬ 
velop  during  childhood.  They  are 
largely  attributed  to  the  lack  of  stimu¬ 
lation  from  the  external  world  and 
the  consequent  concentration  on  self. 
Among  the  most  common  of  these  un¬ 
desirable  behavior  patterns  are  sway¬ 
ing  the  body,  shaking  the  head,  keep¬ 
ing  the  fingers  in  motion,  rubbing  the 
eyes;  these  may  be  counteracted  if  the 
cause  is  eliminated;  the  blind  child 
needs  to  be  supplied  from  the  earliest 
years  with  opportunities  for  construc¬ 
tive  activity  in  all  forms.  Much  current 
research  is  being  done  in  this  field. 
Teachers  should  acquaint  themselves 
with  the  results  of  these  scientific 
studies,  so  that  they  may  more  ade¬ 
quately  cope  with  problems  peculiar 
to  the  effects  of  blindness  on  the  child. 
Ultimately,  the  blind  child  requires 
such  care,  training,  direction,  and  edu¬ 
cation  that  will  help  him  adjust  his 
personality  to  living  in  the  democratic 
Christian  community  of  the  seeing. 
This  process  is  the  central  task  in  the 
social  education  of  the  blind. 

The  education  of  blind  children 
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does  call  for  changes  and  adaptations 
in  methods  based  on  the  psychological 
effects  of  blindness,  but  it  may  be  well 
to  observe  here  three  common  illusions 
about  the  blind  that  do  not  stand  the 
test  of  scientific  experiment.  The  first 
one  is  referred  to  as  the  so-called 
vicariate  of  the  senses,  or  sensory  com¬ 
pensation.  It  is  a  common  attitude  of 
the  sighted  that  the  blind,  being  de¬ 
prived  of  the  sense  of  sight,  are  com¬ 
pensated  by  the  vicarious  functioning 
of  the  other  senses — that  the  other 
senses,  by  virtue  of  the  deprivation  of 
one,  acquire  a  higher  degree  of  acute¬ 
ness.  On  the  contrary,  scientific  meas¬ 
urement  fails  to  reveal  any  increased 
degree  of  sensory  acuity  in  favor  of  the 
blind.  There  is  a  rather  common  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  blind  are  blessed  with  a 
greater  acuity  in  the  sense  of  touch.  Ac¬ 
tually,  facility  in  braille  reading  is 
rather  the  result  of  a  great  deal  of  con¬ 
centration  and  training  to  attain  a  rea¬ 
sonable  speed.  Efficiency  in  braille  read¬ 
ing  depends  especially  on  the  ability  to 
remember,  to  associate,  and  to  concen¬ 
trate.  The  second  illusion  is  referred 
to  as  the  “obstacle  sense”  or  orienta¬ 
tion  skill.  Some  people  are  inclined  to 
think  that  the  blind  have  a  sixth  sense 
to  detect  obstacles  in  their  path.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  simply  use  their 
remaining  senses  more  fully  than  do 
the  sighted.  Their  feet  sense  the  quality 
of  the  ground,  and  their  steps  measure 
distance.  Their  orientation  to  their  en¬ 
vironment  is  the  result  of  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  different  senses  and  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  resulting  sensations. 
This  facility  comes  only  with  constant 
practice  and  persistent  application.  A 
third  illusion  is  often  referred  to  as 
“the  wonderful  memory  of  the  blind.” 
This  characteristic  has  also  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  scientific  measurement,  and 
the  results  of  various  testing  programs 
do  not  reveal  any  general  compensa¬ 


tory  superiority  in  the  memory  of  blind 
children.  In  memory,  as  in  sensation, 
according  to  Dr.  Hayes,  eminent  au¬ 
thority  on  the  psychology  of  the  blind, 
compensation  is  not  a  gift  but  the  re¬ 
ward  of  persistent  effort.  The  higher 
degree  of  efficiency  is  the  result  of  at¬ 
tention,  practice,  and  adaptation. 

For  some  years  the  residential  schools 
for  the  blind  have  been  aware  of  the 
importance  of  keeping  the  child  in 
close  contact  with  his  family  and  with 
his  community.  Companionship  with 
sighted  children  is  extremely  helpful 
to  blind  youngsters  who,  except  for 
their  visual  handicap,  are  otherwise 
normal.  The  sense  of  security  and  in¬ 
dividuality  gained  by  the  blind  child 
in  his  home  and  community  environ¬ 
ment  will  have  a  profound  and  benefi¬ 
cial  effect  upon  his  adult  life.  Basic  to 
these  considerations  is  the  fact  that  the 
ultimate  goal  of  the  education  of  the 
blind  child  is  his  integration  into  the 
society  of  the  sighted.  Reactions  of  so¬ 
ciety  to  the  handicapped  have  under¬ 
gone  considerable  change  in  the  past 
few  years.  The  work  of  many  indi¬ 
viduals  and  of  public  and  private  or¬ 
ganizations  has  contributed  greatly  to 
the  enlightenment  of  the  public  and 
toward  an  attitude  of  sympathetic  un¬ 
derstanding  for  the  needs  of  the  handi¬ 
capped  and  the  contribution  they  are 
making  to  society.  Today,  blindness 
does  not  mean  helplessness;  this  mis¬ 
conception  has  been  responsible  in  the 
past  for  barriers  limiting  educational 
and  work  opportunities  for  the  handi¬ 
capped.  However,  there  is  much  yet  to 
be  done.  The  child,  the  family,  and  the 
community  need  re-orientation  and  ed¬ 
ucation  simultaneously  as  to  what  can 
be  expected  of  them.  If  the  handi¬ 
capped  child  is  to  have  a  well-devel¬ 
oped  personality,  he  must  be  able  to 
share  in  the  lives  of  physically  normal 
individuals.  This  can  be  achieved  if 
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he  is  trained  to  accept  his  limitations, 
to  face  reality,  and  to  make  full  use  of 
his  assets,  so  that  he  is  a  contributing 
factor  to  society.  Such  an  approach  will 
make  him  regard  himself,  and  be  re¬ 
garded  by  others,  not  as  a  handicapped 
person  but  as  a  person  with  a  handicap. 

Forty  years  ago  the  first  sight  con¬ 
servation  class  made  its  appearance  in 
the  public  school  system  in  the  United 
States.  Today  there  are  684  such  classes, 
enrolling  about  8,000  children.  Five 
times  this  number  is  needed  to  provide 
adequately  for  the  education  of  the 
total  60,000  children  who  are  unable 
to  use  the  educational  material  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  normally  sighted  children. 
On  the  parish  level,  there  are  only  four 
such  classes.  We  can  conclude,  there¬ 
fore,  that  there  is  an  urgent  and  im¬ 
mediate  need  for  parish  schools  to  en¬ 
ter  wholeheartedly  into  this  phase  of 
special  education.  The  organization 
and  administration  of  these  classes  fol¬ 
low  along  lines  that  are  the  results  of 
wide  experimentation  over  a  number 
of  years.  Candidates  for  these  classes 
are  determined  by  medical  reports, 
generally  involving  cases  of  20/70  vi¬ 
sion,  progressive  eye  disease,  or  post¬ 
operative  care.  The  registration  in 
these  classes  ranges  from  about  ten  to 
twenty  children  from  different  grades. 
The  teacher  of  this  special  class  is  pre¬ 
sented  with  multiple  problems  deriv¬ 
ing  from  the  variety  of  eye  conditions 
and  educational  levels  of  the  pupils. 
She  should,  therefore,  be  well-informed 
in  both  respects.  The  teachers  of  the 
visually  handicapped  should  possess  a 
wide  knowledge  of  eye  conditions,  men¬ 
tal  hygiene,  educational  and  vocational 
guidance,  and  the  functions  and  avail¬ 
able  services  of  all  co-operating  agen¬ 
cies.  She  should  use  to  advantage  the 
radio,  visual  aids,  sound  scriber,  Talk¬ 
ing  Book,  and  other  devices  that  facili¬ 
tate  learning  without  causing  eye  strain. 


Most  schools  work  out  a  co-ordinated 
program,  by  which  the  handicapped 
child  attends  the  regular  classes  part  of 
the  day,  returning  at  intervals  to  his 
“home  room”  for  special  needs  requir¬ 
ing  close  eye  work.  This  type  of  pro¬ 
gram  is  far  superior  to  the  isolated 
special  class  in  a  special  school,  since 
it  permits  social  contact  with  normally 
sighted  children. 

Materials  for  instruction  include 
large  print  books,  bulletin  typewriters, 
sol t  lead  pencil,  unglazed  and  unlined 
paper,  globes,  outline  maps,  arts  and 
crafts  equipment. 

The  classrooms  are  large  with  exten¬ 
sive  blackboard  area,  green  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  traditional  black  which  ab¬ 
sorbs  much  light.  Lighting  is  a  major 
consideration,  to  be  handled  by  an  ex¬ 
pert  illuminating  engineer  to  provide 
a  maximum  of  light  and  to  eliminate 
glare.  Seats  and  desks  are  movable  and 
adjustable  to  guarantee  the  best  light 
on  the  child’s  work. 

Many  aspects  of  the  sight  conserva¬ 
tion  class  pertain  likewise  to  the  braille 
class.  In  both  cases,  expense  is  an  im¬ 
portant  matter  for  consideration.  Spe¬ 
cialized  training  for  the  teacher  of  such 
a  class  is  of  prime  importance.  Even 
when  special  classes  are  provided,  the 
pupils  usually  spend  as  much  as  half 
the  day  or  more  in  the  regular  classes. 
This  situation  seems  to  indicate  that  all 
teachers  should  know  at  least  how  to 
give  some  help  to  children  with  visual 
handicaps.  Through  conferences  with 
state,  or  regional  consultants  in  educa¬ 
tion,  doctors,  and  nurses,  the  regular 
teacher  can  learn  much  about  the  dis¬ 
abilities  of  the  handicapped  child.  She 
can  seek  aid  of  agencies  working  for  the 
visually  handicapped.  She  can  work 
with  parents  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  child  by  seeking  competent  ad¬ 
vice  and  constructive  guidance.  When 
parents  and  teachers  better  understand 
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the  problems  stemming  from  handicap¬ 
ping  conditions,  there  will  be  far  less 
frustration  and  far  less  repeating  of 
grades  with  attendant  lack  of  achieve¬ 
ment.  To  quote  Mr.  Waterhouse,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  spon¬ 
sor  of  the  recently  developed  New  Eng¬ 
land  plan  for  the  establishment  of  day 
braille  classes  in  the  regular  schools: 
“Placing  a  blind  child  in  a  school  for 
the  sighted,  providing,  him  with  read¬ 
ers,  guides,  special  equipment,  are  not 
enough.  For  integration,  we  need  un¬ 
derstanding  teachers,  principals,  and 
superintendents,  with  wise  parents  and 
neighbors  and  co-operative  playmates 
dealing  with  a  well-balanced  person¬ 
ality  on  the  part  of  the  handicapped 
child.” 

According  to  Mr.  Marchisio,  Educa¬ 
tion  Counsellor  for  the  New  Jersey 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  the 
blind  child  in  a  school  for  the  sighted 
requires  three  special  services:  (1)  a 
reader  (preferably  a  teacher  during 
the  school  day)  ;  (2)  braille  books 

and  a  Talking  Book  machine;  and 
(3)  counselling  and  supervision.  Like 
the  child  in  the  sight  conservation 
class,  he  will  participate  with  normally 
sighted  pupils  in  regular  classes,  and 
return  to  his  braille  home  room  for 
special  instruction  in  braille  reading 
and  writing  and  for  aid  in  proceeding 
with  assignments.  In  the  elementary 
classes,  blind  children  also  receive  in¬ 
struction  in  arithmetic,  spelling,  and 
typewriting  from  the  special  braille 
class  teacher.  However,  they  enjoy  par¬ 
ticipating  in  projects  with  the  nor¬ 
mally  sighted,  and  they  profit  from 
group  instruction  in  handcraft  and 
music.  At  about  the  fourth  grade  they 
are  taught  touch  typewriting  on  the 
regular  typewriter,  so  as  to  be  able  to 
prepare  assignments  for  the  regular 
teacher. 


At  the  1952  convention  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Council  for  Exceptional  Chil¬ 
dren,  the  California  Public  Schools  re¬ 
ported  on  their  braille  classes.  A  brief 
survey  will  serve  to  reveal  to  you  the 
variety  of  circumstances  under  which 
they  can  function  at  the  initial  stage. 
The  schools  will  be  identified  by  letters 
for  sake  of  brevity.  In  “A”  there  were 
13  children,  of  various  grade  levels; 
each  spent  about  a  half  hour  with  the 
braille  teacher  learning  to  read  and 
write  braille.  In  “B”  the  blind  and  par¬ 
tially  sighted  were  in  the  same  room 
temporarily  until  better  facilities  could 
be  obtained;  there  were  18  children, 
covering  various  grades;  half  their  time 
was  spent  with  the  regular  class,  and 
half  in  their  special  class  to  receive  help 
in  preparing  their  lessons  for  the  regu¬ 
lar  class.  Here  the  teacher  emphasizes 
that  the  blind  child  can  do  many  things 
that  the  sighted  can,  but  he  does  them 
in  a  different  way;  there  are  some  things 
he  cannot  do;  but  as  far  as  possible,  he 
is  trained  to  be  self-reliant.  He  is  taught 
the  same  arithmetic  and  spelling  as  is 
given  in  the  regular  class,  plus  braille 
and  typing.  He  attends  the  regular  class 
for  social  studies  and  English.  The 
teachers  of  the  regular  classes  co-oper¬ 
ate  with  the  special  teachers.  They  dis¬ 
cuss  assignments  and  various  ways  by 
which  the  handicapped  child  can  be 
integrated  in  the  regular  school  pro¬ 
gram.  In  “C”  the  special  teacher  must 
have  three  or  more  years  of  experience 
with  regular  children  in  a  regular  class¬ 
room  and  additional  specialized  train¬ 
ing  for  the  braille  class. 

In  “D”  the  blind  children  are  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  regular  class;  they  par¬ 
ticipate  in  most  of  the  learning  experi¬ 
ences  there,  returning  to  the  braille 
teacher  for  one  hour  a  day. 

In  “E”  the  teacher  of  the  special  class 
contacts  the  regular  teachers  to  receive 
assignments.  She  uses  these  as  a  guide 
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to  prepare  special  material  and  addi¬ 
tional  information  needed  by  the  child 
to  understand  the  lesson.  Each  child 
has  a  notebook  for  assignments  per 
week  or  unit.  The  special  teacher 
checks  the  assignments  and  informs  the 
regular  teacher  as  to  the  success  of  the 
braille  homework.  When  the  child  has 
learned  the  regular  typewriter,  he  sub¬ 
mits  his  own  homework  to  the  regular 
teacher.  The  class  began  with  little 
equipment  and  few  books  and  rela¬ 
tively  little  information  about  the  chil¬ 
dren.  Within  a  year  many  contribu¬ 
tions  were  made,  such  as  books,  type¬ 
writer,  braille  writer.  An  accurate  eye 
record  was  obtained,  the  child’s  scho¬ 
lastic  achievement  was  measured,  and 
he  was  placed  in  the  grade  for  which 
he  was  socially  adequate.  Teachers  and 
children  were  enthusiastic  about  the 
blind  children;  as  the  novelty  wore 
off,  it  was  evident  that  the  blind  child 
had  become  a  part  of  the  group,  even 
to  taking  part  in  the  regular  gym  ex¬ 
ercises,  clubs,  etc. 

In  “F”  skill  subjects  were  taught  by 
the  special  teacher.  The  blind  child 
attends  regular  class  for  about  one 
hour  a  day,  for  music,  spelling,  read¬ 
ing,  physical  education,  folk-dancing, 
rhythm  band.  He  plays  with  normally 
sighted  children  on  the  same  play¬ 
ground,  and  lunches  under  the  same 
conditions  as  they  do.  There  were  eight 
children  in  this  class,  brought  from 
various  parts  of  the  county  by  station 
wagon,  requiring  approximately  two 
hours  for  travel  time  to  and  from 
school.  Since  it  was  their  first  year  at 
this  experiment,  the  teachers  empha¬ 
sized  orientation  and  integration  for 
the  sighted  and  for  the  blind.  The 
children  attended  the  regular  class  for 
spelling,  reading,  and  physical  educa¬ 
tion.  Their  program  was  kept  flexible, 
and  emphasis  was  placed  on  what 
would  constitute  a  socializing  influence. 
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In  “G”  each  school  district  provides 
for  the  needs  of  one  particular  handi¬ 
cap  and  serves  the  other  districts  on  a 
transfer  basis.  Pupils  are  brought  by 
taxi.  Much  special  equipment  has  been 
provided  by  gifts  from  various  clubs 
and  service  organizations.  Thus  far  the 
survey. 

No  doubt  the  cost  of  operating  small 
classes  for  the  visually  handicapped 
child,  and  the  expense  of  special  ma¬ 
terials  required  are  more  than  the  av¬ 
erage  parish  school  can  meet;  hence, 
these  items  have  militated  against  the 
installation  of  such  classes  in  the  parish 
school.  What,  therefore,  can  be  done, 
and  what  should  be  done? 

The  diocese  of  St.  Louis  might  well 
offer  inspiration  and  encouragement. 
In  September  1950  it  organized  a  de¬ 
partment  of  special  education,  inte¬ 
grated  with  the  parish  school  system 
and  administered  by  its  own  director, 
who  is  at  the  same  time  the  Assistant 
Superintendent  of  Parish  Schools.  This 
department  aims  to  provide  educational 
facilities  for  Catholic  children  between 
the  ages  of  six  and  sixteen,  who  are 
handicapped  mentally,  physically,  or 
emotionally.  At  present  there  are  ten 
such  classes  in  operation,  each  class 
accommodating  about  fifteen  children. 
Eight  of  these  classes  are  located  in  the 
regular  school  building  of  various  par¬ 
ishes  and  are  staffed  by  members  of 
various  religious  communities  in  the 
diocese.  The  program  is  financed  by 
tuition,  $5.00  a  month,  augmented  by 
card  parties,  socials,  etc.  Transporta¬ 
tion  is  privately  supplied.  According  to 
Fr.  Behrman,  the  director  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  the  response  of  the  lay  people 
in  the  diocese  has  been  most  hearten¬ 
ing,  as  was  evidenced  by  Education 
Day  sponsored  by  the  Archdiocesan 
Councils  of  Catholic  Men  and  Women. 
Furthermore,  he  observes  that  wherever 
a  class  for  Catholic  handicapped  chil- 
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dren  has  been  integrated  with  regular 
children  in  the  parish  school,  there  has 
been  a  very  pronounced  growth  in  real 
Christian  social  living. 

Conventions  such  as  this  bring  to 
the  attention  of  superintendents,  prin¬ 
cipals,  and  teachers  the  imperative  need 
of  the  hour.  They,  in  turn,  faithful  to 
the  obligations  of  their  high  calling  in 
the  educational  field,  will  be  resource¬ 
ful  in  finding  ways  and  means  to  im¬ 
plement  a  program,  so  urgent  and  so 
immediate.  For  some  years  now  our 
schools  have  been  able  to  offer  addi¬ 
tional  services  to  children  through  co¬ 
operation  with  local  health  agencies; 
thev  have  shared  in  the  federal  lunch 
program,  and  in  many  instances  have 
availed  themselves  of  transportation  fa¬ 
cilities  for  their  children.  Why  may  we 
not  step  forward  and  claim  for  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  handicapped  a  share  in 
funds  offered  by  various  agencies  in 
our  respective  localities?  In  this  re¬ 
spect,  may  I  give  support  to  my  sug¬ 
gestion  by  referring  to  no  less  an 
authority  than  Miss  Mary  Switzer,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Office  of  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation,  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  (now  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Welfare) .  She  addressed  the  Sum¬ 
mer  Institute  for  Teachers  of  the 
Visually  Handicapped,  conducted  at 
Catholic  University,  on  just  this  point. 
She  urged  us  most  emphatically  to  con¬ 
tact  various  state  and  private  agencies, 
as  well  as  volunteer  groups,  and  to 
avail  ourselves  of  services  that  are 
gladly  offered  just  for  the  asking.  The 
time  has  long  since  passed  when  parish 
schools  must  bear  the  entire  burden  of 
their  program,  especially  where  the 
handicapped  are  concerned.  In  this 
regard,  Miss  Switzer  suggested  that 
our  diocesan  superintendent  of  schools 
function  as  a  liaison  officer,  or  else  ap¬ 
point  a  public  relations  agent,  and  she 
assured  us  that  there  will  be  manifest 


a  genuine  willingness  on  the  part  of  all 
concerned  to  co-operate  in  this  special 
service  to  children  as  a  community 
responsibility.  According  to  statistics 
compiled  by  Dr.  Elise  Martens,  Office 
of  Education,  forty-one  states  have  legal 
provisions  authorizing  or  requiring 
school  districts  to  make  special  educa¬ 
tional  provisions  for  such  children  who 
have  serious  handicaps  that  demand 
special  educational  facilities;  thirty- 
four  of  these  states  help  local  school  dis¬ 
tricts  to  pay  the  extra  cost  of  such  edu¬ 
cation;  twenty-three  states  have  by  law 
set  up  state  supervisory  and  consulta¬ 
tive  service  to  guide  the  statewide  pro¬ 
gram  on  special  education.  The  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Bureau  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  has  a  public  program 
for  service  for  crippled  children.  The 
term  “crippled”  is  now  so  broadly  in¬ 
terpreted  that  states  may  use  federal 
grant-in-aid  funds  for  some  types  of 
visually  handicapped  children  if  the 
state  agency  so  wishes. 

All  this  points  to  a  realization  that 
the  total  community  has  a  definite  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  the  education  of  chil¬ 
dren  who  need  special  services.  In  fact, 
the  over-all  view  of  the  1950  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth  places  the  burden  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  program  on  a  strong  lay 
participation,  making  us  all  aware  of 
the  interrelationship  of  all  groups  in¬ 
terested  in  child  welfare  and  the  need 
of  co-ordinating  forces  designed  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  well-being  of  the  whole  child. 
Democratic  trends  today,  in  child  wel¬ 
fare  work,  call  for  all  kinds  of  services 
from  various  sources  in  order  to  give 
the  child  “a  fair  chance  to  develop 
a  healthy  personality” —  and  for  the 
Catholic  child,  what  is  more  conducive 
to  this  end  than  to  be  integrated  into 
his  own  Catholic  community  by  receiv¬ 
ing  his  education  under  Catholic  aus¬ 
pices  at  the  parish  level? 
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This  brief  survey  of  the  achieve¬ 
ments,  the  needs,  and  the  possibilities 
of  special  education  at  the  parish  level 
should  eliminate  any  misgivings  we 
might  have  about  undertaking  some 
kind  of  program  in  this  field.  Begin¬ 
nings  in  any  field  are  largely  experi¬ 
mental.  Perhaps  teachers  of  today  have 
become  too  much  at  home  with  the 
material  aspects  of  teaching,  too  much 
dependent  on  the  physical  set-up.  What 
is  desperately  needed  today  is  an  injec¬ 
tion  of  missionary  spirit  to  launch  us 
out  into  new  fields  with  not  much  more 
than  the  grace  of  God  and  the  love  of 
souls  as  our  main  support.  The  first 
step,  of  course,  must  be  made  by  the 
diocesan  superintendent  of  schools.  He 
must  condition  his  teachers  for  this 
new  educational  venture.  This  can  be 
done  at  the  annual  teachers’  institute 
and  at  meetings  with  the  supervisors. 
Authorities  in  the  field  of  various 
handicapping  conditions  could  present 
adequate  introductory  data  as  a  back¬ 
ground  for  the  in-service  training  of 
teachers.  The  Children’s  Bureau  offers 
a  series  of  movies  of  educational  value 
on  exceptional  children,  and  also  pam¬ 
phlet  material  on  the  educational  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  special  handicaps.  The 
Catholic  University  of  America  con¬ 
ducts  an  annual  workshop  on  Spe¬ 
cial  Education  of  the  Exceptional 
Child.  The  International  Council  for 
Exceptional  Children  is  prepared  to 
share  the  results  of  scientific  studies 
in  this  area  with  all  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
handicapped  child.  After  this  basic  in¬ 
doctrination,  the  teachers  would  be 
stimulated  to  pursue  advanced  courses 
to  fit  them  to  teach  one  or  more  par¬ 
ticular  types  of  child.  Courses  could  be 


offered  at  summer  sessions  of  nearby 
colleges.  Today  sixty-six  institutes  or 
colleges  offer  teacher  training  courses 
for  exceptional  children,  fifty-two  of 
which  offer  a  sequence  in  one  or 
two  areas,  and  the  remaining  fourteen 
give  a  comprehensive  program.  These 
courses,  as  at  Catholic  University,  are 
awarded  credit  by  the  Department  of 
Education  in  their  respective  colleges. 
Within  two  years,  simply  by  attending 
summer  sessions,  any  number  of  spe¬ 
cial  teachers  could  be  ready  to  initiate 
the  program.  Within  the  same  period, 
a  survey  could  be  made  to  locate  the 
handicapped  children  and  to  determine 
which  individuals  would  be  equal  to 
the  integrated  program  of  a  parish 
school  set-up.  Then  the  schools  cen- 
ti  ally  located  in  reference  to  a  given 
handicap  could  be  designated  as  privi- 
ledged  to  participate  in  this  pioneer 
program.  A  publicity  campaign  is 
launched,  various  organizations  are 
solicited,  and  funds  are  raised  for 
equipment.  Comes  September  in  the 
year  “X,”  and  the  blind,  the  halt,  and 
the  lame  take  their  place  among  the 
sighted  and  the  strong — the  physically 
handicapped  register  with  the  physi¬ 
cally  gifted  to  take  part  in  learning  ex¬ 
periences  under  conditions  most  con¬ 
ducive  to  their  religious  and  social 
well-being.  The  program  constitutes  a 
challenge.  Shall  we  continue  ostrich¬ 
like  to  hide  our  heads  in  the  sands  of 
the  difficulties  associated  with  it,  so 
that  we  do  not  give  ourselves  a  chance 
to  see  the  possibilities  and  advantages, 
no  less  real  and  far  more  important? 
Let  us  fearlesslv  face  the  issue,  and 
courageously  attempt  the  program  for 
the  greater  glory  of  God  and  the  good 
of  souls. 
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According  to  the  1950  census,  the 
rural  population  of  the  country 
amounts  to  54,669,000  persons,  or 
36.3  per  cent  of  the  total  population  of 
the  United  States.  It  includes  people 
living  on  farms,  in  motels,  institutions, 
and  in  towns  of  less  than  2,500. 

The  rural  population  of  54,669,000 
persons  is  divided  into  two  distinct 
classifications,  the  rural-farm  group 
comprising  approximately  23,577,000 
persons,  and  the  rural  non-farm  group 
comprising  approximately  31,092,000 
persons. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  4,596,000 
persons  in  the  rural  farm  group  are 
operators  and  managers  of  farms  with 
average  annual  earnings  of  $1,500,  and 
approximately  2,424,000  men,  women 
and  children  fourteen  and  over,  are 
laborers  with  average  annual  earnings 
of  $800. 

Walter  B.  Lancaster  and  Franklin  M. 
Foote,  in  their  article  “Battle  Against 
Blindness”  *  estimate  the  number  of 
blind  persons  in  the  United  States  to  be 
about  260,000.  In  1947,  as  a  result  of  a 
comprehensive  study,  the  Federal  Se¬ 
curity  Agency  (Social  Security  Admin¬ 
istration,  Bureau  of  Public  Assistance) 
published  a  booklet,  “Causes  of  Blind¬ 
ness  Among  Recipients  of  Aid  to  the 
Blind.”  In  this  material  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  that  there  are  1.7  blind  persons 
to  each  thousand  of  the  general  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  United  States. 

If  we  use  these  figures  as  a  basis  and 
assume  that  the  blind  population  is 
proportioned  evenly  over  all  parts  of 
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the  country,  we  will  find  that  approxi¬ 
mately  93,000  blind  persons  live  in 
rural  areas.  Of  these,  about  41,000  may 
be  considered  farm  residents. 

Since  experience  in  the  field  of  re¬ 
habilitation  of  disabled  individuals  has 
shown  that  about  25  per  cent  of  those 
disabled  by  blindness  can  be  rehabili¬ 
tated  into  gainful  employment,  we  may 
conclude  that  approximately  10,000  of 
the  blind  farm  residents  could  be  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  nation’s  manpower  if 
adequate  rehabilitation  services  were 
provided  them. 

The  federal-state  program  of  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  in  each  state  is 
set  up  by  law  to  provide  eligible  handi¬ 
capped  persons  with  guidance,  medical 
attention,  training  for  an  occupation, 
and  actual  placement  in  a  job  or  busi¬ 
ness  enterprise.  This  program  can  pro¬ 
vide  virtually  every  service  needed  to 
overcome  blindness  as  a  bar  to  employ¬ 
ment. 

When  a  client  has  reached  the  place 
in  the  rehabilitation  process  where  he 
is  ready  to  go  to  work,  it  is  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  the  employment  counselor  to 
find  suitable  employment  for  him.  The 
techniques  used  and  the  procedures  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  counselor  in  finding  em¬ 
ployment  and  placing  a  particular 
blind  individual  in  a  job  that  will 
match  his  physical  and  mental  capaci¬ 
ties,  skills,  and  abilities  are  fundamen¬ 
tally  the  same  whether  employment  is 
sought  in  agriculture,  industry,  busi¬ 
ness  or  the  professions. 

In  this  material  I  am  going  to  deal 
with  the  situation  as  it  applies  to  the 
rural  farm  population  of  the  country. 

The  rural  farm  group  of  23,577,000 
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includes  all  persons  living  on  farms 
where  some  form  of  agricultural  ac¬ 
tivity  is  pursued.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  at  the  present  time,  about  2,000  of 
the  10,000  blind  persons  are  supporting 
themselves  by  farming  or  working  as 
farm  hands,  and  another  1,500  are  con¬ 
tributing  to  their  own  support  by  rais¬ 
ing  produce  for  their  own  consump¬ 
tion,  assisting  the  family  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  work  on  the  farm,  and  working  at 
seasonable  jobs  on  farms  or  in  produce 
warehouses. 

During  the  year  1951,  the  states’  vo¬ 
cational  rehabilitation  programs  placed 
311  blind  persons  in  full-time  gainful 
employment  on  jobs  in  agricultural 
and  kindred  occupations.  This  is  8.8 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  blind 
persons  rehabilitated.  According  to  our 
estimate,  the  number  of  blind  persons 
living  on  farms  should  be  about  15  per 
cent  of  the  total  blind  population  of 
the  country. 

The  vast  agricultural  areas  in  this 
country  with  their  diversity  of  farming 
occupations  afford  opportunity  for  the 
wage  earner  and  the  operator,  whether 
owner  or  tenant;  and  even  the  urban 
areas,  large  and  small,  provide  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  persons  desiring  to  engage 
in  some  special  pursuit,  such  as  nursery 
and  green  house  work,  bulb  culture, 
rabbit  raising  and  bee  keeping.  Still 
very  little  effort  has  been  made  to  de¬ 
velop  these  projects,  explore  ways  of 
making  it  possible  for  blind  people  to 
take  advantage  of  them,  or  investigate 
the  possibilities  for  developing  new 
ones. 

At  this  point,  let  us  consider  some  of 
the  problems  confronting  the  blind  per¬ 
son  wishing  to  engage  in  the  occupa¬ 
tion  of  farming  and  what  is  being  done 
to  assist  him. 

1.  Although  we  are  inherently  an 

AGRICULTURAL  PEOPLE,  DOWN  THROUGH 


THE  AGES  IT  HAS  BEEN  COMMON  BELIEF 
THAT  THE  FACT  OF  BLINDNESS  MADE  IT 
IMPOSSIBLE  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  ANY  KIND 

of  farm  work.  It  has  been  the  opinion 
of  the  public  that  it  was  not  safe  for 
persons,  who  could  not  see,  to  take  care 
of  animals;  that  they  could  not  find 
their  way  about  a  farm  when  it  was 
necessary  to  travel  over  large  areas  with 
little  or  nothing  to  assist  them  in 
identifying  their  location;  and  that 
they  could  not  cultivate  growing  plants 
without  destroying  them.  As  a  result  of 
this  mistaken  idea,  until  recently,  noth¬ 
ing  was  done  to  alleviate  the  condition 
of  blind  persons  living  on  farms.  In¬ 
stead,  they  were  moved  to  urban  areas 
where  they  could  live  by  asking  alms; 
engage  in  some  kind  of  business;  find 
employment;  or  be  placed  in  an  insti¬ 
tution  which  would  provide  for  their 
immediate  needs. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  blind 
persons,  through  their  own  efforts,  have 
successfully  operated  farms  and  worked 
as  employees  of  farmers,  society,  which 
includes  workers  for  the  blind  and 
blind  people  themselves,  has  continued 
to  follow  the  established  custom  of  do¬ 
ing  little  or  nothing  to  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  for  blind  persons  to  engage  in  any 
form  of  agricultural  occupation. 

This  fact  is  fast  becoming  realized 
by  all  of  us,  and  agencies  serving  the 
blind,  both  private  and  public,  are 
making  an  effort  to  develop  programs 
to  serve  this  group.  At  least  six  state 
agencies  now  have  rural  counselors  who 
specialize  in  the  placement  of  blind 
persons  in  rural  and  agricultural  oc¬ 
cupations. 

2.  Because  it  has  not  been  customary 

FOR  BLIND  PERSONS  TO  ENGAGE  IN  THE 
OCCUPATION  OF  FARMING,  BLIND  PERSONS 
THEMSELVES  HAVE  BEEN  SOMEWHAT  SKEP¬ 
TICAL  toward  the  idea.  It  seemed  rea¬ 
sonable  to  them  that  a  small  business, 
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a  factory  job,  or  employment  in  a  work¬ 
shop  would  be  much  more  appropriate, 
as  they  would  be  able  to  work  under 
close  supervision,  have  less  difficulty 
with  the  travel  involved  in  doing  their 
work,  and  have  the  association  of  fel¬ 
low  workers. 

In  recent  years  the  development  of 
agricultural  colleges  and  vocational 
farm  schools,  combined  with  agencies 
and  organizations  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  farmers,  has  contributed 
greatly  toward  creating  renewed  inter¬ 
est  by  all  people  in  agricultural  activi¬ 
ties.  The  interest  shown  by  public  and 
private  agencies  in  developing  farm 
programs,  the  employing  of  trained 
counselors  to  work  with  farm  clients, 
and  the  fine  spirit  of  co-operation  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  various  county,  state  and 
federal  agencies  providing  services  to 
farmers,  are  doing  much  to  improve 
conditions  for  blind  persons  living  on 
farms. 

3.  Until  recently,  very  little  effort 

HAS  BEEN  MADE  TO  ANALYZE  JOBS  ON 
FARMS  TO  DETERMINE  THEIR  SUITABILITY 

for  employment  of  blind  persons.  In¬ 
formation  on  farming  operations  which 
blind  persons  are  successfully  perform¬ 
ing  in  all  parts  of  the  country  has  not 
been  compiled. 

As  the  rural  specialist  for  the  blind, 
in  the  Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion,  I  have  been  working  with  the 
state  agencies  and  individual  farmers, 
both  blind  and  sighted,  analyzing  jobs 
on  farms  to  determine  their  suitability 
for  performance  without  use  of  sight. 
As  a  result  of  this  effort,  job  descrip¬ 
tions  have  been  written  on  a  variety  of 
farming  occupations  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  Each  job  description  also  in¬ 
cludes  a  complete  bibliography  of 
books  and  periodicals  written  by  recog¬ 
nized  authorities  on  the  particular 
farm  occupation  described. 


4.  Until  recently,  there  have  been 

VERY  FEW  PLACES  WHERE  THE  ABILITIES 
OF  BLIND  PERSONS  TO  DO  FARM  WORK 

could  be  tested.  There  have  been  no 
organized  training  programs  where 
their  skills  could  be  developed  or 
where  training  in  any  special  type  of 
farm  work  was  given.  Many  thought 
they  wanted  to  operate  a  farm.  Some 
have  tried  and  been  successful,  and 
others,  who  might  have  succeeded,  have 
failed  because  of:  (a)  poor  diagnosis  of 
their  physical  and  mental  capacities  to 
do  the  type  of  work  required  of  a 
farmer;  (b)  lack  of  adjustment  to  the 
general  requirements  of  farm  life  and 
farm  work;  and  (c)  the  absence  of  the 
proper  training  for  the  particular  type 
of  work  they  had  chosen. 

One  private  agency  now  operates  a 
farm  school  for  the  blind,  and  interest 
in  similar  farm  training  is  being  shown 
in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Schools  and  training  programs  of  this 
type  provide  the  trainee  with:  (1)  an 
opportunity  to  determine  if  he  likes 
country  life;  if  he  wants  to  be  a  farmer; 
if  he  can  assume  responsibility; 
whether  he  works  well  without  direc¬ 
tion  or  if  he  needs  some  one  to  plan 
and  direct  his  work  for  him;  if  he  is 
inclined  to  improve  himself  through 
study,  consultation  with  others,  or  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  new  ideas;  and  if  he 
is  willing  to  work  long  hours  and  do 
hard  dirty  work;  (2)  general  orienta¬ 
tion  to  farm  life  and  farm  work,  such 
as  learning  to  travel  independently  by 
following  paths  and  walks  along  the 
edge  of  a  busy  highway;  listening  for 
identifying  sounds  such  as  that  of  a 
windmill,  traffic  on  a  highway,  and  the 
crowing  of  a  rooster;  early  rising  and 
adherence  to  regular  hours;  recreation 
and  education  such  as  attending  pic¬ 
nics,  grange  meetings,  and  classes  of 
instruction  in  food  preservation,  plan¬ 
ning,  and  farm  mechanics;  (3)  train- 
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ing  in  (a)  farm  maintenance  such  as 
building  and  repairing  fences,  chicken 
coops,  etc.;  building  and  hanging  doors 
and  gates;  repairing  milking  equip¬ 
ment  and  machinery  and  sharpening 
sickles,  axes  and  other  tools;  (b)  meth¬ 
ods  of  performing  a  wide  variety  of 
farm  tasks,  such  as  feeding  stock  and 
poultry,  cleaning  barn  and  poultry 
houses,  hand  and  machine  milking, 
sterilizing  milk  vessels  and  processing 
milk,  gathering  and  storing  fruits  and 
vegetables,  gathering  and  grading  eggs, 
and  culling  and  dressing  poultry;  (c)  a 
specific  occupation  such  as  dairying, 
poultry  husbandry,  beekeeping,  hog 
raising,  bulb  culture,  greenhouse  work, 
truck  gardening,  turkey  raising,  rabbit 
raising,  and  any  type  of  farm  work  that 
meets  the  desires,  skills  and  abilities 
of  an  individual. 

In  each  state  the  Division  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Education  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Education  provides  for  farmer 
training  courses  which  are  conducted 
in  the  public  schools.  Each  student  of 
vocational  agriculture  is  required  to 
have  an  actual  farming  program  that 
he  operates  with  his  own  labor  under 
the  direction  of  his  teacher  of  voca¬ 
tional  agriculture.  Most  of  the  student’s 
agricultural  instruction  is  based  on  the 
needs  of  his  own  farming  program. 
Many  farmers  profit  not  only  from  in¬ 
struction  in  the  best  farm  practices,  but 
find  it  possible  to  can  their  year’s  sup¬ 
ply  of  food  and  do  practically  all  their 
own  repair  of  farm  machinery.  The 
training  in  farm  mechanics  is  also  based 
upon  the  student’s  farming  needs  and 
may  include  shop  work,  farm  power 
machinery,  soil  and  water  manage¬ 
ment,  rural  electrification,  and  farm 
structures. 

Of  the  3,117  agricultural  counties  in 
the  United  States,  2,990  have  county 
agricultural  agents.  The  county  agent 
represents  both  the  Department  of  Ag¬ 


riculture  and  the  State  College  of  Agri¬ 
culture  in  the  extension  work  which 
might  be  carried  on  in  each  county; 
he  is  in  a  position  to  help  promote  and 
develop  county,  state,  and  federal  pro¬ 
grams;  he  is  a  public  servant  paid  from 
county,  state  or  federal  appropriations; 
and  he  is  in  a  position  to,  and  in  most 
cases,  will,  personally  supervise  a  farm 
project.  His  work  has  a  wide  coverage 
and  extends  from  the  making  of  investi¬ 
gations  through  the  development  and 
completion  of  a  project. 

The  state  Extension  Division,  with 
headquarters  at  the  state  college,  di¬ 
rects  county  extension  work.  All  exten¬ 
sion  agents  in  a  county  work  co-opera¬ 
tively  with  the  entire  rural  family,  al¬ 
though  the  county  agricultural  agent’s 
responsibility  is  primarily  to  men  and 
boys,  and  the  home  demonstration 
agent’s  to  women  and  girls.  The  home 
demonstration  agent  is  a  teacher.  Her 
work  is  not  in  a  class  room,  however, 
but  in  the  home  and  community.  She 
helps  train  women  and  girls  in  home 
making,  including  such  subjects  as  im¬ 
proving  the  family  food  supply,  ob¬ 
taining  suitable  clothing  at  moderate 
cost,  labor  saving  methods,  house  con¬ 
veniences,  home  furnishing  and  at¬ 
tractive  home  surroundings.  Through 
group  work,  rural  families  are  stimu¬ 
lated  to  make  community  improve¬ 
ments  such  as  better  facilities  for  health, 
sanitation  and  recreation. 

5.  When  it  has  been  determined  that 

A  BLIND  PERSON  HAS  THE  ABILITY  TO  DO 
FARM  WORK  AND  HE  HAS  BEEN  TRAINED 
IN  HIS  CHOSEN  CATEGORY  OF  WORK,  HE  IS 
CONFRONTED  WITH  FINDING  A  SUITABE  LO¬ 
CATION  IN  WHICH  TO  LAUNCH  HIS  PROJ¬ 
ECT.  Information  on  the  feasibility  of  a 
farm  project  or  a  particular  type  of 
farm  work  can  be  obtained  by  investi¬ 
gating  the  adaptability  of  crops,  mar¬ 
ket  trends,  supply  and  demand,  and 
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type  and  source  of  labor  supply  through 
such  agencies,  organizations  and  indi¬ 
viduals  as:  the  chamber  of  commerce; 
the  county  agricultural  agent;  the  grow¬ 
ers  associations — fruits,  vegetables,  stock; 
the  retail  merchants  association;  feed 
and  seed  dealers;  the  farmer’s  market; 
and  individual  farmers. 

6.  Counselors  and  blind  people  them¬ 
selves  HAVE  NOT  KNOWN  WHERE  TO  GO 
TO  GET  TECHNICAL  ADVICE  AND  FINAN¬ 
CIAL  ASSISTANCE  WHICH  WOULD  HELP 
THEM  TO  GET  A  START  AND  CONTINUE 
FARMING. 

The  state  office  of  the  Soil  Conserva¬ 
tion  Service  maintains  a  staff  of  expe¬ 
rienced  agronomists,  conservation  soil 
surveyors,  foresters,  biologists,  engi¬ 
neers,  and  crop  analysts.  The  staff  of 
this  office  will  analyze,  chart,  test,  and 
determine  the  type  of  improvement 
that  is  needed. 

The  state  office  of  the  Production 
and  Marketing  Administration  pro¬ 
vides  various  forms  of  assistance,  such 
as  supporting  prices  of  farm  commodi¬ 
ties,  making  grants  to  farmers  to  en¬ 
courage  soil  conservation,  and  market¬ 
ing  services  such  as  market  trends, 
grading,  and  inspection.  Grants  for 
soil  conservation  are  set  at  a  maximum 
of  $2,500.  Application  for  grants  are 
made  through  the  County  Agricultural 
Association  Committee  upon  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 

The  Farm  Ownership  Division  is  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  state  office  of  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration.  It  will,  when 
determined  practicable,  assist  in  the 
purchase  of  land  or  farm  property. 
Each  state  has  a  director  and  county 
Federal  Housing  Administration  super¬ 
visor.  These  supervisors  work  closely 
with  county  committees,  which  are 
made  up  of  three  members,  at  least  two 
of  whom  must  be  active  farmers  who 


appraise  the  property  according  to  the 
prevailing  market  value.  The  essential 
requirements  are  that  the  purchaser  be 
mentally,  physically,  and  socially  able 
to  participate  in  farming,  and  that  he 
have  a  knowledge  of  farming  acquired 
either  through  training  or  experience. 
The  farm  unit  purchased  and  the  fam¬ 
ily  placed  on  the  property  must  be 
considered  a  self-sufficient  unit.  Such  a 
combination  is  called  a  “family  unit 
farm.’’  It  may  be  of  any  size  so  long  as 
it  will  support  the  purchaser. 

7.  Private  ownership  and  individual¬ 
ized  PROJECTS  ARE,  OF  COURSE,  MOST  DE¬ 
SIRABLE;  HOWEVER,  MANY  GOOD  AND  ABLE 
FARMERS  NEVER  ATTAIN  FINANCIAL  SUC¬ 
CESS  BECAUSE  THEY  LACK  THE  ABILITY  TO 

manage  a  farm  business.  To  meet  the 
needs  of  the  entire  rural  blind  popula¬ 
tion,  thought  should  be  given  to  organ¬ 
izing  a  supervised  program  of  small  pri¬ 
vately  owned,  or  rented  acreages.  These 
should  be  scattered  through  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  so  that  the  blind  person  could 
combine  farming  with  factory  work  or 
a  home  industry.  For  example,  he 
might  do  any  of  the  following  on  a 
small  scale:  milk  a  few  cows  and  sell 
whole  milk  to  a  creamery  or  cheese  fac¬ 
tory;  raise  poultry  such  as  broilers  or  a 
laying  flock;  raise  rabbits  for  meat  and 
fur;  raise  turkeys;  raise  bulbs  such  as 
gladiolus,  tulips,  narcissus,  onions,  or 
garlic;  operate  a  nursery  or  greenhouse; 
keep  bees;  or  do  truck  gardening.  If 
he  wanted  to  earn  cash  from  an  out¬ 
side  source,  the  farming  operation 
could  be  held  to  probably  two  hours 
in  the  morning  and  two  hours  in  the 
late  afternoon  and  evening.  This  would 
leave  two  hours  in  the  late  forenoon 
and  two  hours  in  the  early  afternoon  to 
work  at  some  home  industry,  such  as 
making  rubber  mats  and  mops,  can¬ 
ing  chairs,  making  brushes,  assembling 
knocked  down  furniture  which  can 
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often  be  obtained  from  factories,  mak¬ 
ing  kitchen  and  lawn  furniture,  weav¬ 
ing  and  braiding  rugs. 

A  factory  could  also  be  a  part  of  the 
project,  and  those  desiring  to  work  in 
it,  instead  of  working  in  a  home  indus¬ 
try,  could  do  so.  Some  could  work  full 
time,  and  others  probably  two  hours 
in  the  late  forenoon  and  two  hours 
in  the  early  afternoon.  The  products 
manufactured  might  be  brooms,  mops, 
brushes,  sheets,  pillow  cases,  etc.,  much 
of  which  could  be  marketed  to  state 
institutions.  Furniture  manufacturing, 
sash  and  door  work,  making  fertilizer 
bags,  concrete  block  making,  molding 
drainage  tile,  building  concrete  septic 
tanks,  and  subcontract  work  are  among 
some  of  the  things  worthy  of  considera¬ 
tion,  depending  upon  the  locality,  avail¬ 
ability  of  materials,  and  the  market. 

It  must  be  noted  that  the  discussion 
of  the  above  seven  points  in  no  way 
includes  all  the  problems  confronting 
the  blind  person  who  wishes  to  engage 
in  an  agricultural  occupation.  It  does, 
however,  present  some  of  the  problems 
which  are  most  important  to  him. 


No  one  agency  can  provide  all  the 
services  required  to  properly  rehabili¬ 
tate  an  individual  and  establish  him  in 
an  agricultural  occupation.  The  serv¬ 
ices  provided  by  the  agencies  discussed 
can  be  used  to  supplement  the  services 
provided  by  vocational  rehabilitation 
agencies.  Technical  advice,  informa¬ 
tion,  research,  and  general  services  are 
free,  but  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that 
services  involving  the  purchase  of  land 
and  livestock,  and  the  erection  of  build¬ 
ings,  are  in  the  form  of  loans. 

With  this  view  of  the  problem,  it 
appears  that  much  of  the  responsibility 
for  developing  employment  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  blind  persons  in  agricultural 
pursuits,  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  those 
of  us  who  are  actively  engaged  in  build¬ 
ing  programs  that  will  adequately  serve 
the  blind  people  of  this  country.  If  we 
continue  to  work  hard  and  use  our  im¬ 
agination  and  creative  ability,  we  can 
expand  the  employment  opportunities 
for  blind  people  living  on  farms  and 
thereby  improve  the  living  conditions, 
as  well  as  contribute  toward  the  peace 
and  security  of  this  neglected  group.  , 


Position  Wanted:  As  placement  counselor  for 
the  blind.  Graduate  June  1953  Indiana  State 
Teacher’s  College.  Major  social  studies  and 
languages,  arts.  Courses  in  rehabilitation, 
guidance,  counseling,  special  training  in  ma¬ 
chine  shop  and  special  brief  training  in  place¬ 
ment  work.  Have  slight  obstacle  perception; 
use  white  cane.  Age,  26.  Reference:  W.  H. 
Patrem,  Director,  Indiana  Board  of  Industrial 
Aid  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation  for  the 
Blind,  Indianapolis,  Ind. — M.  E.  Price,  1510  N. 
13th  St.,  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 

Position  Desired:  Young  man  (blind),  thirty- 
two  years  old,  desires  position  as  rehabilitation 
or  employment  counselor  with  agency  for  the 
blind.  B.  A.  degree  in  Social  Sciences  and 
LL.  B.  degree.  Experienced  high  school  teacher, 
counselor,  and  social  case  worker  for  phy- 
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sically  handicapped.  Write:  Box  i-B,  New 
Outlook. 

Counseling  Psychologist  seeks  position  with 
an  established  or  growing  agency  with  a  pro¬ 
fessional  staff  serving  the  total  rehabilitation 
needs  of  clients.  Can:  diagnose  and  treat 
clients’  problems  through  evaluation,  psy¬ 
chological  testing,  personal  and  vocational 
counseling:  plan  and  carry  out  rehabilitation 
programs  including  industrially  oriented  ad¬ 
justment,  training,  and  placement;  conduct 
basic  research  related  to  such  services.  Ph.  D. 
requirements  completed  in  Vocational  Reha¬ 
bilitation.  Experience  in  community  agencies 
and  hospitals  serving  the  rehabilitation  needs 
of  blind  and  otherwise  disabled  clients.  Address 
replies  to  The  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind, 
Box  2-B. 
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Mr.  M.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive 
Director  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  recently  announced  the 
appointment  of  J.  Albert  Asenjo  to  the 
staff  of  the  Foundation,  effective  June 
1,  1953.  The  newly-created  position 
which  Mr.  Asenjo  holds  is  that  of  Con¬ 
sultant  in  Vocational  Planning. 

Mr.  Asenjo,  a  native  Floridian,  joins 
the  Foundation  after  six  years  as  Chief 
Instructor  at  the  Adult  Training  Cen¬ 
ter  operated  by  the  Florida  Council  for 
the  Blind  at  Daytona  Beach,  Florida. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Florida  with  a  degree  in  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration. 

As  the  title  of  Mr.  Asenjo’s  position 
implies,  he  will  join  the  other  special¬ 
ists  and  consultants  on  the  Foundation 
staff  in  filling  a  team  approach  to  com¬ 
munity  planning  which  would  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  comprehensive  to  meet  all  of 
the  basic  needs  of  blind  people.  His 
first  major  objective  will  be  to  under¬ 
take  a  total  appraisal  of  the  measure 
of  success  which  blind  persons  have 
had  in  training  for,  securing,  and  re¬ 
maining  in  all  types  of  vocations,  and 
to  initiate  efforts  to  open  new  avenues 
of  employment.  This  study,  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  will  enable  him  to  gain  a 
grasp  of  all  factors  which  have  made 
for  success  or  failure  in  the  vocational 
efforts  of  blind  individuals.  Such  an 
over-all  study  will  be  supplemented 
and  at  the  same  time  implemented  by 
an  intensive  program  of  research  and 
publication  of  segments  of  the  total 
national  picture.  If  Mr.  Asenjo’s  fin¬ 
ished  study  should  prove  that  there  are 
vocational  areas  which  are  not  well 
known  to  counselors  of  the  blind  and 
blind  individuals  themselves,  it  will  be 
his  responsibility  to  recommend  ways 


J.  Albert  Asenjo 


and  means  of  evaluating  each  specific 
type  of  vocational  area  and  making  the 
facts  of  its  feasibility  known  to  local 
agencies  and  individuals.  In  addition 
to  his  many  other  responsibilities,  Mr. 
Asenjo  will  be  available  to  travel  on 
occasion  to  give  consultative  aid  to 
public  or  private  agencies  whose  re¬ 
quest  for  assistance  falls  within  the  area 
of  vocational  planning.  Because  of  his 
past  experience  with  service  adjustment 
centers,  he  will  also  spearhead  the 
Foundation’s  continuing  research  and 
advice  to  other  agencies  in  the  proper 
operation  of  rehabilitation  centers  for 
the  blind. 

Mr.  Asenjo  is  thirty  years  of  age  and 
married. 
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Sister  M.  Paschalita,  S.S.J.,  is  an  instruc-  Committee  and  has  been  its  head  since 
tor  in  Matignon  High  School,  Cambridge,  that  time. 

Mass.  Hex'  article  was  delivered  as  a  paper  _  _ 

to  the  Blind  Section  of  the  National  Cath¬ 
olic  Educational  Association  Conference  at  Alfred  At  t  en  is  Assistant  Director  of  the 
Atlantic  City  in  April.  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


J.  Hiram  Chappell  was  reared  in  a  rural 
area  of  Eastern  Washington  where  he  par¬ 
ticipated  in  most  types  of  farm  work  con¬ 
ducted  on  the  prairie  land  and  the  irrigated 
section  of  that  part  of  the  state. 

He  attended  the  State  University  at 
Seattle  and  after  losing  his  sight  at  the 
age  of  22,  was  graduated  from  the  School 
of  Piano  Tuning  at  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind  at  Vancouver,  Washington. 

Later,  he  moved  to  the  timber  and  dairy 
section  of  Southwestern  Oregon  where  he 
operated  a  piano  tuning  business  in  a 
rural  environment  most  of  which  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  towns  of  less  than  2,500  popula¬ 
tion. 

From  1926  to  1941,  Mr.  Chappell  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Oregon  State  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  and  Prevention  of 
Blindness  and  from  1941  to  1944  he  di¬ 
rected  the  program  of  Vocational  Guidance, 
Training  and  Placement  for  the  Oregon 
Commission.  In  September  1944  he  joined 
the  staff  of  Services  for  the  Blind  in  the 
Office  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  Federal 
Security  Agency,  Washington,  D.  C.  and  is 
now  serving  in  the  capacity  of  Specialist 
in  the  Rehabilitation  of  the  Rural  Blind. 


Anne  L.  Macdonald  (Mrs.  Ranald  H.,  Jr.) 
is  President  of  The  National  Committee 
for  Recording  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  with 
headquarters  in  New  York.  Mrs.  Mac¬ 
donald  was  instrumental  in  establishing  the 


Ernest  Jorgensen  is  Social  Affairs  Officer 
at  the  United  Nations  dealing  with  the 
physically  handicapped,  specializing  in  the 
blind.  He  assumed  his  present  position  in 
1951.  From  1928-51  Mr.  Jorgensen  was 
chairman  and  executive  officer  of  the  Union 
of  the  Blind  in  Denmark  and  chairman  of 
the  Federation  of  Handicapped  Groups 
from  1945-51.  Totally  blind  from  the  age 
of  ten,  he  was  educated  at  the  Danish  In¬ 
stitute  of  the  Blind  followed  by  two  years 
in  Worcester  College  in  England. 
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The  Library  for  the  Blind,  a  branch 
of  The  New  York  Public  Library,  will 
move  into  a  new,  two-story  $425,000 
building  at  166  Avenue  of  the  Amer¬ 
icas,  it  was  announced  by  Ralph  A. 
Beals,  Director  of  the  Library  system. 
The  building  will  be  dedicated  on  June 
10  and  will  be  open  for  service  the 
next  day,  Thursday,  June  11. 


The  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  has  secured  the  services  of  Miss 
Isabel  B.  Baughn  for  three  months  in 
connection  with  a  professional  project, 
a  national  study  of  the  education  of  the 
young  negro  blind.  Miss  Baughn  is  a 
trained  and  experienced  research  ana¬ 
lyst.  She  is  described  as  one  who  has 
“ability  to  pull  important  facts  out  of 
large  amounts  of  material.” 


Chair  Cane  —  Cane  Webbing 
Reeds  and  Raffia 

A  Complete  Line  of  Seating  Materials 

AMERICAN  REEDCRAFT  CORPORATION 

Hawthorne  N.  J. 

FREE  CIRCULARS  UPON  REQUEST 


Earn  More  with  Leathercraft! 

Have  you  looked  through  your  copy  of  our  1952  leathercraft  catalogue 
lately?  Over  150  articles,  designed  to  sell  to  the  general  public,  are  fully 
illustrated  and  described. 

You  cannot  have  successful  sales  without  a  sufficient 
variety  of  goods  to  sell.  Place  your  trial  order  for 
new  merchandise  today — and  have  it  in  time  to 
boost  your  holiday  sales  and  holiday  earnings. 

S.&S.  LEATHER  COMPANY 

Colchester,  Conn. 

Wallets,  keycases,  coinpurses,  ladies’  handbags  and 
shoulder  bags,  leather  and  plastic  belts  for  men 
and  women,  combcases,  cigarette  cases,  moccasins, 
suspenders,  gift  sets,  general  craft  supplies.  Free 
42-page  catalogue. 
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My  Work  in  the  Near  East 


HELEN  KELLER 


When  Polly  and  I  set  out  on  our 
flight  to  the  Near  East  last  spring  in 
behalf  of  the  blind  and  the  deaf,  it 
seemed  as  if  a  breath  from  the  “Ara¬ 
bian  Nights”  had  drifted  to  me  from 
across  the  world.  It  thrilled  me  to  think 
that  I  was  actually  to  visit  the  lands  I 
had  read  about  in  the  Bible  during  al¬ 
most  a  lifetime — Egypt,  Lebanon,  Syria, 
Jordan,  Palestine  and  Israel. 

The  zest  I  had  in  the  undertaking 
was  all  the  keener  because  of  the  warm 
co-operation  with  which  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  and  the 
John  Milton  Society  for  the  Blind  had 
conducted  a  voluminous  correspond¬ 
ence  with  leading  personalities  in  Near 
Eastern  lands  and  obtained  informa¬ 
tion  vital  to  my  lectures.  I  was  es¬ 
pecially  appreciative  of  this  aid  be¬ 
cause  the  programs  prepared  for  me 
over  there  were  in  many  ways  different 
from  any  I  had  worked  on — speeches 
before  faculties  and  students  of  uni¬ 
versities  all  the  way  from  Cairo  to 
Jerusalem,  and  naturally  I  was  anxi¬ 
ous  to  meet  those  responsibilities  credi¬ 
tably.  The  John  Milton  Society  secured 
for  Polly  and  me  the  services  of  Mr. 
Karl  Meyer,  Director  of  the  School  for 
the  Blind  under  Swiss  management  at 
Beirut,  Lebanon.  He  has  had  wide  ex¬ 
perience  in  activities  for  the  blind  of 
the  Arabic  world,  and  is  himself  a 
dedicated  worker  in  their  service.  His 
knowledge  of  the  lands  through  which 
we  travelled,  his  expansive  friendliness 
and  his  resourcefulness  relieved  us  of 
many  time-consuming  details  and  en¬ 
abled  us  to  tackle  our  tasks  more  effec¬ 
tively. 


I  am  also  most  grateful  to  Mr.  Dean 
Acheson,  the  American  Office  of  Near 
East  Affairs,  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  the  Office  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  for  their  assistance.  They  in¬ 
structed  the  American  embassies  and 
legations  in  the  lands  listed  on  my 
tour  to  arrange  for  Polly’s  and  my  com¬ 
fort,  attend  to  the  publicity  and  other 
local  matters  and  ask  the  governments 
to  invite  us  as  their  guests  during  our 
stay.  It  was  indeed  a  harmony  of  good¬ 
will  and  helpfulness  that  stirred  up 
whatever  good  resulted  from  my  ef¬ 
forts  for  the  handicapped  in  the  Arab 
lands. 

Polly  and  I  arrived  after  midnight 
in  Cairo  on  April  15th.  Mr.  Meyer  met 
us  at  the  airport,  and  a  Government 
car  bore  us  to  the  Semiramis  Hotel. 
I  found  it  hard  to  realize  that  terrible 
riots  had  recently  broken  out  in  Cairo, 
and  the  city  was  still  under  martial 
law.  All  the  personnel  at  the  Semiramis 
had  retired,  but  the  proprietor  wel¬ 
comed  us  most  kindly  and  served  11s 
with  light  refreshments  before  we  went 
to  bed. 

The  first  person  we  met  the  next 
morning  was  Madame  Zahia  Marzouk 
from  the  Ministry  of  Social  Affairs.  Her 
firm  handshake  was  a  happy  presage 
to  me  of  my  visit  in  Cairo.  She  had 
visited  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  and  she  resolved  to  befriend  the 
forlorn,  neglected  children  without 
sight  in  her  country.  That  decision 
had  not  weakened  with  the  years,  and 
I  was  touched  by  the  earnestness  of 
her  interest  in  everything  concerning 
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the  blind.  Putting  my  hand  on  her 
bright  face,  I  was  braced  by  its  ex¬ 
pression  of  quick  intelligence,  strong 
will  and  power  to  grasp  situations  as 
they  arose. 

The  press  interviewed  me  on  the 
balcony  of  the  hotel  that  overlooks 
the  Nile  flowing  through  the  city. 
Their  informal  friendliness  was  de¬ 
lightful.  They  asked  why  I  had  come 
to  Egypt.  I  expressed  deep  concern  for 
the  blind  and  the  deaf  still  unhelped 
in  Egypt  and  pleaded  the  duty  of  the 
people  to  provide  them  with  means 
of  education  and  training  for  self-sup¬ 
port.  I  spoke  of  Taha  Hussein  Pasha, 
former  Minister  of  Education,  as  a 
splendid  example  of  what  a  firm  will 
and  purpose  in  life  can  accomplish  de¬ 
spite  blindness  or  any  other  physical 
misfortune.  Idle  blind  and  the  deaf,  I 


continued,  have  minds  that  can  be 
developed,  hands  that  can  be  trained, 
and  ambitions  which  it  is  right  for 
them  to  try  to  realize,  and  the  public 
must  aid  them  generously  if  they  are 
to  make  the  best  of  themselves  and 
earn  a  living.  Also  I  said  I  wanted  to 
encourage  Egypt  in  preventing  blind¬ 
ness  and  the  protection  of  sight  as 
one  of  God’s  most  precious  gifts  to 
humanity.  It  was  a  sunny  day,  and  the 
newspaper  people  took  pictures  of  me 
“looking”  at  the  Nile.  Polly  described 
the  light  upon  the  water  as  unique, 
soft,  retaining  the  transparency  of  a 
sapphire.  From  the  warm  smell  I 
gained  a  strong  impression  of  the  river 
as  the  benign,  fruitful  mother  Nile, 
but  I  was  soon  to  acquire  mingled  feel¬ 
ings  regarding  its  beneficence. 

That  evening  we  attended  a  recep- 
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tion  at  the  American  Embassy,  given 
by  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Caffery,  whom 
I  had  met  in  Paris  during  1946  on  our 
much  interrupted  journey  to  Greece. 
Many  Americans  were  present,  among 
them  Dr.  Edward  Keyes,  an  attache, 
and  his  wife  and  a  number  of  people 
working  on  “Point  Four.”  It  was  a 
revelation  to  me  how  absorbed  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  those  young  men  and  women 
were  in  helping  backward  peoples  to 
obtain  the  adequate  nourishment  that 
is  mandatory  in  solving  their  social 
and  economic  problems.  May  this 
splendid  effort  develop  from  an  ex¬ 
perimental  stage  into  an  effective  or¬ 
ganization  for  the  welfare  of  mankind! 

Dr.  Keyes  escorted  Polly  and  me  to 
various  meetings  and  social  functions 
while  we  were  in  Cairo.  It  was  a 

I  privilege  to  be  stimulated  by  his  gen¬ 
ial  presence  and  thoughtful  interest  in 
my  activities,  and  I  feel  that  his  happy 
faculty  of  saying  the  timely  word  and 
preserving  good-will  between  different 
races  gave  a  real  impetus  to  my  work 
for  the  blind  of  Egypt. 

The  first  establishment  for  the  handi¬ 
capped  which  we  visited  on  Thursday 
the  17th  was  the  School  for  Deaf  Girls 
at  Matariah,  under  the  supervision  of 
Mr.  Sayed  Fattah,  inspector  of  Special 
i  Schools  for  the  Ministry  of  Education. 

!  In  that  capacity  he  had  waged  a  per- 
!  servering  campaign  against  popular 
,  prejudice  and  governmental  indiffer¬ 
ence  to  obtain  several  schools  for  the 
blind  and  the  deaf  of  Egypt.  I  have 
never  experienced  a  more  lovable  na¬ 
ture  than  that  of  Mr.  Fattah.  Like 
Madame  Marzouk  he  was  inspired  in 
his  labors  for  the  handicapped  by  the 
Perkins  Institution.  His  beaming  op¬ 
timism,  overflowing  goodness  of  heart 
and  unfailing  sense  of  humor  qualified 
him  admirably  for  his  long  struggle 
to  give  the  deaf  and  the  blind  in  Egypt 
a  chance. 


I  spent  a  happy  hour  with  the  deaf 
girls;  they  were  so  friendly,  so  well 
taught  and  full  of  the  joy  of  life.  Some 
of  them  read  Arabic  from  the  lips  very 
well,  and  Mr.  Fattah  interpreted  my 
little  talk  to  them  charmingly.  I  told 
the  girls  that  acquiring  speech  was  the 
chief  difficulty  they  had  to  overcome, 
and  I  wanted  them  to  work  hard  on 
their  articulation  and  justify  the  faith 
of  the  teachers  in  their  powers.  I  said 
that  if  they  did,  that  would  be  their 
proudest  accomplishment. 

In  the  afternoon  I  delivered  a  lecture 
on  prevention  of  blindness  at  Dar  El- 
hekma.  The  faculties  and  students  from 
several  colleges  were  gathered  there. 
I  expressed  my  gratification  at  hearing 
that  the  Egyptian  Government  has  es¬ 
tablished  a  research  station  to  check  the 
spread  of  trachoma,  and  that  blindness 
had  decreased  somewhat  during  the 
past  fifty  years,  but  I  suggested  ways 
to  the  students  of  assisting  their  oph¬ 
thalmologists — to  get  laws  for  enforc¬ 
ing  eye  hygiene,  to  bring  about  public 
habits  that  would  protect  the  people’s 
sight  and  to  find  large  financial  means 
for  equipping  eye  hospitals  and  mobile 
clinics,  the  training  of  more  and  more 
nurses  and  assistant  surgeons  who 
would  carry  the  gospel  of  prevention 
into  the  hearts  of  twenty  million  Egyp¬ 
tians. 

To  my  amazement  I  was  invited  af¬ 
terwards  to  a  meeting  of  oculists  where 
Dr.  Khalil,  a  friend  of  Dr.  Conrad 
Berens,  addressed  a  special  word  to 
me.  He  was  glad,  he  said,  to  report 
that  there  has  been  a  reduction  of  fifty 
per  cent  in  blindness  the  last  ten  years. 

I  was  relieved  by  his  testimony,  but  I 
told  him  it  was  still  true  that  a  dread¬ 
ful  belt  of  darkness  stretches  through¬ 
out  Egypt,  and  that  tremendous  ad¬ 
ditional  exertion  would  be  required  to 
bring  that  foe  of  mankind  under  con¬ 
trol. 
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Friday  the  18  th  was  the  Moslem  Sab¬ 
bath.  Knowing  how  much  I  wanted  to 
see  what  I  could  of  Egypt,  Madame 
Marzouk  took  us  out  to  get  a  view 
of  the  city.  We  visited  a  beautiful 
mosque,  and  special  slippers  were  fas¬ 
tened  on  our  feet  as  we  entered.  Ex¬ 
quisite  lights  were  flashed  in  each  room 
through  which  we  passed.  My  fingers 
were  actually  “drunk”  with  the  never- 
ending  variety  of  carvings  which  I  felt 
on  every  wall  and  door.  From  the 
heights  occupied  by  the  mosque  the 
view  of  the  city  was  magnificent.  We 
watched  the  faithful  taking  their  ab¬ 
lutions  before  they  prayed.  Remember¬ 
ing  that  at  dawn  the  voice  of  the  muez¬ 
zin  rouses  them  from  sleep,  and  that 
they  wash  and  pray  five  times  a  day,  I 
marvelled  at  their  devotion. 

From  the  mosque  Polly  and  I  went 
to  lunch  with  Madame  and  Monsieur 
Marzouk  in  their  pleasant  home.  I  had 
a  most  interesting  discussion  with  M. 
Marzouk  of  his  breath-taking  engineer¬ 
ing  project  on  the  Nile.  He  told  me 
how  he  and  a  corporation  of  engineers 
and  medical  experts  are  laboring  to 
purify  the  Nile  from  the  scourge  of 
bilharziasis.  He  described  the  little 
snake  that  causes  slow  but  sure  death 
to  countless  peasants  who  walk  bare¬ 
footed  in  the  mud  left  by  the  Nile  after 
its  annual  overflow.  It  will  take  many 
years,  he  said,  before  the  enterprise  is 
completed,  and  the  people  learn  the 
principles  of  hygiene,  but  I  was  thrilled 
by  his  confidence  in  ultimate  success. 
How  fortunate  he  will  be  compared 
with  the  Pharaohs  who  harnessed  only 
by  fits  and  starts  one  of  the  most  wily, 
devious  rivers  on  earth. 

After  lunch,  Madame  took  us  to 
another  mosque  where  we  saw  the 
tombs  of  the  royal  family,  and  again 
my  hands  were  deluged  with  the  charm 
of  carvings  beautiful  as  only  Orientals 
can  make  them.  Polly  and  I  were  fas¬ 


cinated  as  we  drove  listening  to  Mad- 
ame’s  talk  about  her  study  of  Egypt’s 
colossal  social  problems,  and  I  sensed 
the  yearnings  of  her  big  heart  over 
the  multitudes  of  children  that  are  vic¬ 
tims  of  ignorance,  poverty  and  disease, 
delinquent  youth  and  unnumbered 
women  still  subjected  to  the  enslaving 
traditions  of  the  past.  We  dropped 
into  her  office  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
on  her  desk  I  touched  the  piled-up 
mountain  of  papers  to  which  she  must 
give  careful  attention  as  the  Diiector 
of  Social  Security  in  the  Ministry  of 
Social  Affairs  every  day.  Her  friendly 
greetings  to  all  workers  who  entered 
or  left  the  office  created  a  cheerful  at¬ 
mosphere.  Next,  we  stopped  at  one  of 
the  old  shops,  the  House  of  Silks. 
What  fairy-like  fabrics  and  gorgeous 
colors  suiTounded  us  in  that  ancient, 
crowded  shop  of  luxury! 

The  19th  was  a  typical  day  of  work — 
and  during  the  five  weeks  we  spent  in 
the  Mohammedan  world  Polly  and  I 
had  over  a  hundred  separate  engage¬ 
ments.  They  included  many  receptions 
to  stir  up  interest  in  the  handicapped, 
thirty  public  meetings,  visits  to  28  in¬ 
stitutions  and  many  interviews,  mostly 
with  governmental  officials. 

On  the  19th  of  April  we  passed  a 
wonderful  but  all  too  brief  hour  at  the 
Cairo  Museum  where  the  Director  had 
generously  granted  me  permission  to 
touch  some  of  the  treasures.  Among 
them  were  the  statues  of  the  Pharaohs 
— the  only  persons  allowed  to  wear 
beards,  altars  surrounded  by  lions, 
deified  monarchs  covered  with  the 
wings  of  an  eagle  or  the  majestic-  mane 
of  a  lion,  and  the  Nile  god  with  Lotus 
wreathed  round  his  wrist,  to  whom  the 
birds  looked  for  a  drink.  For  the  first 
time  old  Egypt  seemed  real  to  me  with 
the  strange  magic  in  its  name,  Egypt 
where  whole  civilizations  and  religions 
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thousands  of  years  old  lay  buried,  Egypt 
which  had  perhaps  witnessed  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  Atlantis,  Egypt  which 
had  served  as  a  meeting-point  between 
j  Judaism  and  Christianity. 

From  the  Museum  we  hurried  to  the 
government  school  and  workshop  for 
the  blind  at  Zeitoun.  It  was  an  excel¬ 
lent  school.  The  boys  were  lively  in 
their  response  to  appreciative  words 
i  and  a  touch  on  the  shoulder,  attentive 
to  their  lessons  and  eager  for  normal 
life.  I  was  pleased  with  the  fine  spirit 
;  shown  at  the  workshop,  the  excellent 
I  quality  of  the  goods  produced  and  the 
i  ever  welcome  presence  of  Mr.  Fattah. 

Afterwards  we  met  at  lunch  several 
of  the  officials  who  were  planning  the 
i  establishment  of  a  United  Nations  dem¬ 
onstration  project  for  the  education  of 
the  blind  in  the  Arabic  world.  In  the 
few  words  I  addressed  to  them  I  told 
them  how  eagerly  I  had  followed  their 


plans  for  the  instruction  of  the  sight¬ 
less  in  the  Near  East  and  the  Orient, 
and  that  it  was  a  privilege  to  me  to 
be  with  them  just  as  the  first-fruits  of 
action  were  beginning  to  show  them¬ 
selves.  Of  course  I  added  that  it  would 
take  time  for  such  vast  projects  as  the 
United  Nations  has  formulated  to  af¬ 
ford  the  blind  in  all  lands  opportunities 
of  education,  employment  and  free 
communication  with  each  other,  but 
when  the  blind  are  once  aware  of  the 
achievements  within  their  reach,  there 
will  be  no  limit  to  their  progress.  Since 
then  this  new  demonstration  center  for 
the  blind  has  been  opened  in  Cairo, 
of  which  Mr.  Arthur  Magill  of  To¬ 
ronto,  himself  without  sight,  is  the 
Director. 

Madame  Marzouk,  Polly  and  I  went 
that  afternoon  to  a  charming  tea,  where 
all  the  guests  were  Egyptian  women.  I 
was  impressed  by  their  alertness,  refine- 
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ment  and  wide-awake  spirit.  We  talked 
about  happiness,  music  and  the  kind 
of  faith  that  achieves.  Most  of  them 
were  Moslems,  but  I  was  at  home  in 
the  sincere  spirit  with  which  they  wor¬ 
ship  “God  the  Unique,  the  Eternal, 
the  Omnipotent,  the  Compassionate.” 
They  were  really  in  earnest  about  their 
future  role  in  the  life  of  their  nation. 
Though  few  in  number,  I  could  see 
that  as  they  gained  strength  in  their 
social  work,  they  would  be  as  the  Nile 
overflowing  a  dry  land  and  leaving 
healthy  soil  for  a  humane  civilization 
in  which  all  the  people  would  have  a 
share.  The  women  asked  me  many  in¬ 
telligent  questions  about  the  blind  and 
methods  of  aiding  them.  They  made 
no  promises,  but  I  felt  positive  that 
they  would  exert  their  influence  in  be¬ 
half  of  their  blind  fellow-creatures,  and 
now  I  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
from  Egyptian  friends  that  the  women 
of  their  country  are  rapidly  forming 
voluntary  associations  for  the  exiles  of 
the  dark. 

After  the  tea  we  drove  out  to  a  bun¬ 
galow  owned  by  the  Doss  family  on 
the  desert  where  we  spent  the  night. 
I  had  often  read  about  deserts  but  noth¬ 
ing  like  what  I  sensed  on  that  one  un¬ 
der  the  shadow  of  the  pyramids  and  the 
stars.  The  silence  around  me  was  im¬ 
mense,  unfriendly  to  life  and  growth, 
waste  air  swaying  out  to  me,  a  silence 
stretching  endlessly  across  noiseless 
sands  in  every  direction.  It  was  a  si¬ 
lence  of  dread  meaning  which  I  could 
not  at  first  fathom.  Then  memories 
awoke  in  me  of  the  animistic  beliefs  I 
had  studied  in  college,  and  the  revolt¬ 
ing  accounts  I  had  read  of  oppression 
in  ancient  Egypt  when  the  tyrant  Pha¬ 
raohs  had  those  colossal  pyramids 
reared  out  of  the  sweat,  the  groans  and 
the  deaths  of  multitudes  of  human  be¬ 
ings,  so  that  they — the  kings — might 
have  their  personalities  protected 


through  eternity  and  their  bodies  pre¬ 
served  against  the  elements  as  homes 
for  their  vital  spark  and  their  souls! 

I  shuddered  as  I  realized  how  the  slaves 
had  journeyed  from  the  Nile  under 
the  lash,  dragging  on  sledges  whose 
ropes  cut  into  their  collar-bones,  huge 
quantities  of  granite  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  to  the  site  where  the  pyramids 
were  rising  layer  upon  layer.  I  recalled 
the  terrific  revenues  wrung  from  their 
villages  for  the  priests  to  make  sacri¬ 
fices  to  the  souls  of  their  deified  kings — 
souls  no  doubt  nearer  akin  to  croco¬ 
diles  than  to  mankind.  It  was  a  retrib¬ 
utive  silence  covering  nameless  gen¬ 
erations  whom  incredible  self-love  in 
high  places  had  ruined  and  hurling 
into  nothingness  the  pride  that  had 
aspired  to  reign  instead  of  the  Divine 
Humility  that  is  God. 

How  I  regretted  the  shortness  of  my 
stay  in  Egypt,  that  would  prevent  me 
from  catching  other  aspects  of  the  des¬ 
ert  or  visiting  Luxor,  Memphis,  Thebes 
or  sailing  on  the  Nile! 

The  following  week  was  planned  for 
the  utmost  accomplishment  in  bringing 
the  problems  of  the  blind  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  important  officials.  I  was 
invited  to  a  meeting  at  the  Egyptian 
Association  for  the  Blind,  whose  heart¬ 
breaking  appeal  revealed  to  me  the 
desperate  needs  of  that  class  as  a  whole. 
For  fifteen  years  the  association  had 
struggled  along  with  a  brush  and  mop 
workshop  where  the  blind  earned  two 
pounds  and  a  half  monthly — only 
enough  to  pay  for  a  poor  room,  shabby 
clothing  and  food,  and  at  that  time 
the  shop  was  to  be  closed. 

The  Noor  Society,  or  “Light  for  the 
Blind,”  invited  Polly  and  me  to  a  de¬ 
lightful  tea  in  a  Cairo  garden  full  of 
flowers  with  a  swimming-pool.  Mr. 
Shalen,  the  President,  is  physically 
blind,  but  has  a  brilliant  mind,  the 
heart  of  a  poet  and  a  gift  of  expressing 
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himself  in  lucid  English.  The  Society 
tries  in  every  way  to  raise  the  social 
and  intellectual  status  of  the  sightless, 
maintains  a  small  brush  and  mop  work¬ 
shop  for  them,  aids  them  in  illness, 
unemployment  or  death  and  keeps  up 
a  clinic  for  treating  their  families  free. 
They  also  try  to  abolish  illiteracy 
among  the  blind  through  the  teaching 
of  braille.  In  a  heart-warming  speech 
at  the  tea  Mr.  Shalen  said,  “From  now 
henceforth  the  blind  do  not  need  to 
grieve;  for  our  merciful  God  gave  us 
Louis  Braille  for  one  eye  and  Helen 
Keller  for  the  other”.  He  honored  me 
with  an  exquisite  statuette  of  Queen 
Nefertite,  known  for  her  beauty,  her 
sweet  voice  and  her  lovely  white  hands. 

On  my  schedule  were  talks  to  the 
College  for  American  Girls  and  a  high 
school  for  Egyptians.  It  pleased  me  very 
much  to  hear  from  several  persons  in 
the  audience  that  I  had  succeeded  in 
showing  how  the  deaf-blind,  when 
properly  taught,  may  find  their  way 
to  work,  friendship  and  the  goodness 
of  life.  At  a  morning  coffee  reception  I 
spoke  to  the  Cairo  Women’s  Club.  I 
said  I  had  always  looked  upon  women 
as  my  allies  in  movements  for  the 
handicapped,  and  I  was  heartened  by 
the  generous  eagerness  of  the  Club  to 
serve  them.  I  suggested  that  the  mem- 
i  bers  might  be  able  to  speed  up  the 
activities  of  establishing  schools  for 
children  blind  or  deaf,  opening  work¬ 
shops  for  sightless  adults  and  erecting 
centers  to  train  special  teachers  who 
would  give  each  group  of  pupils  the 
j  attention  it  required.  Also  I  reminded 
j  them  that  there  was  an  enormous  work 
j  to  be  done  in  prevention  of  blindness 
j  which  cried  out  for  vigorous,  intelligent 
!  action,  and  in  that  movement  they  too 
could  have  their  share. 

At  the  American  University  for  Egyp¬ 
tian  youth  I  told  the  faculty  that  they 
were  the  authority  in  Egypt  who  could 
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communicate  to  the  students  right  ideas 
about  the  blind  and  the  establishment 
of  an  adequate  program  for  their  re¬ 
habilitation.  To  the  students  I  said 
that  through  their  efforts  and  perse¬ 
verance  they  could  assist  the  blind  to 
develop  their  abilities  and  encourage 
the  public  to  accept  the  newly  trained 
ones  as  equal  members  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  and  the  nation.  I  pointed  to  Taha 
Hussein  Pasha,  a  poet,  a  philosopher, 
and  an  educator  as  an  example  of  the 
heights  of  cultivation  and  self-fulfill¬ 
ment  to  which  the  blind  may  rise. 

On  Wednesday  the  23rd  an  exciting 
event  occurred — Taha  Hussein  Pasha 
called  on  me  at  the  Semiram  is  with 
his  wife  and  his  son  Moenis,  and  I  was 
privileged  to  have  a  long  talk  with 
him.  Polly  kept  spelling  to  me,  “How 
handsome  and  distinguished  he  is!” 
Moenis — the  true  child  of  his  mind, 
interpreted  for  him  and  me.  His  Ex¬ 
cellency  expressed  his  disappointment 
at  not  meeting  me  some  years  before 
when  we  were  both  in  Florence,  Italy. 
The  name  Florence  evoked  many  cher¬ 
ished  memories.  I  told  him  how  ar¬ 
rangements  had  been  made  for  me  to 
touch  some  masterpieces  by  Michel¬ 
angelo,  and  ladders  had  been  put  up  so 
that  I  might  reach  them — “Dawn”  and 
“Twilight,”  “Day  and  Night”  and 
Donatello’s  “Young  St.  John.”  We  dis¬ 
cussed  Homer  and  Aeschylus,  Socrates, 
Plato,  Euripides  and  the  liberating 
power  of  philosophy.  Taha  Hussein 
Pasha  spoke  with  admiration  of  the 
blind  Arab  philosopher,  Aboul  Ela  el 
Maari,  also  of  Shakespeare  and  Racine. 
I  was  happy  to  gather  that  we  both  have 
the  same  inexhaustible  wealth — the 
universe  of  the  spirit.  I  asked  him  what 
he  had  done  for  the  blind  while  he  was 
Minister  of  Education.  He  replied  that 
he  had  worked  quietly  to  give  the 
mentally  endowed  blind  a  chance  to 
finish  their  studies  at  a  high  school  or 
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a  university.  His  presence,  I  felt,  was 
an  image  of  Egypt  at  its  best — benign, 
poetic,  inspiring  with  a  rich  humane 
philosophy  and  invincible  courage. 
Then  I  found  out  that  there  were 
seven  elementary  schools  for  the  blind 
of  Egypt  and  no  secondary  ones. 

Taha  Hussein  Pasha’s  endeavors  fired 
me  with  renewed  effort.  I  called  on 
different  members  of  the  Government 
in  my  determination  to  win  more  than 
a  polite  attention  to  my  requests  for 
the  handicapped.  Finally  the  Egyptian 
Minister  of  Education  promised  me 
positively  that  more  elementary  schools 
should  be  opened  and  one  or  two  sec¬ 
ondary  institutes  established  for  the 
blind.  When  Mr.  Fattah  clasped  my 
hand  and  assured  me  that  next  year 
a  start  would  be  made  to  found  two 
more  schools  for  the  blind  and  three 
for  the  deaf,  I  thanked  God  that  He 
had  permitted  me  to  have  a  part  in 
such  a  resurrection  of  fate-stricken  lives. 

The  next  three  days  Polly  and  I  were 
in  Alexandria.  I  was  sorry  that  Mad¬ 
ame  Marzouk  could  not  go  with  us 
on  account  of  her  colossal  desk  work. 
On  the  morning  of  April  25th  we  were 
received  at  the  Industrial  School  for  the 
Blind  by  M.  Miralai  Omar  Bey-Ham- 
ada  of  the  School  Committee,  M.  Dar- 
wiche  Bey,  a  delegate  from  the  Min¬ 
ister  of  Social  Affairs,  and  his  wife,  M. 
Messzger,  a  most  zealous  advocate  of  the 
sightless,  and  other  prominent  person¬ 
ages.  The  press  also  was  there.  The 
place  is  really  a  combination  of  school 
and  workshop.  I  was  glad  to  see  how 
nimbly  and  quickly  the  workers  turned 
out  various  articles — tables,  armchairs, 
chairs  and  willow  baskets.  In  a  corner 
two  blind  children  were  learning  to 
read  under  the  instruction  of  a  sheik, 
without  sight  himself.  After  I  had 
greeted  and  encouraged  the  pupils  and 
the  workers,  M.  Ismail  Iriad  made  a 
speech  which  was  warmly  applauded 


on  the  disinterested  work  of  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  the  meagerness  of  funds 
available.  He  declared  that  the  blind 
laborers  were  helping  the  school  to  con¬ 
tinue,  and  that  their  well-made  prod¬ 
ucts  were  an  essential  addition  to  the 
subsidy  accorded  by  the  Government 
and  the  gifts  from  the  people.  But, 
owing  to  the  mounting  cost  of  living,  it 
was  becoming  more  difficult  to  pur¬ 
chase  raw  materials  for  the  goods.  I 
entreated  the  Alexandrian  press  to  do 
all  in  its  power  to  obtain  generous 
funds  from  the  public  for  upholding 
such  a  splendid,  useful  enterprise  as  the 
“Ecole  Internationale  des  Aveugles.” 

During  our  stay  in  Alexandria  Polly 
and  I  also  visited  the  Moslem  School 
for  Blind  Girls  at  Aboukir.  We  were 
warmly  welcomed  by  the  Director, 
Madame  Fatma  Esmar  Aly,  the  teach¬ 
ers  and  pupils.  It  did  me  good  to  sense 
the  happiness  radiating  from  the  faces 
and  the  movements  of  the  girls.  They 
were  out  in  the  country,  and  the  build¬ 
ing  was  homelike.  They  sang  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  anthem  accompanied  by  the  piano, 
and  I  enjoyed  the  soul-kindling  Arabic 
music.  Then  I  was  honored  when  a 
representative  from  Her  Highness  Prin¬ 
cess  Nawal  Said  Toussoun  put  a  beau¬ 
tiful  gift  into  my  hand — a  music  box 
inlaid  with  mother-of-pearl.  The  box 
was  of  an  unusually  artistic  shape,  and 
every  time  I  open  it  a  delicate  strain 
of  music  greets  my  fingers.  I  thanked 
Her  Highness  in  English  through  her 
representative  for  her  personal  kind¬ 
ness  to  me  and  her  ministering  friend¬ 
ship  to  the  blind,  and  Mr.  Fattah,  who 
was  present,  interpreted  my  words  in 
Arabic.  Also  I  told  the  news  that  the 
Minister  of  Education  had  consented 
to  use  his  influence  so  that  the  blind  of 
Egypt  could  have  more  primary  schools 
and  some  secondary  ones.  It  delights 
me  now  to  recall  how,  when  Mr.  Fat¬ 
tah  found  the  translation  hard,  he 
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turned  to  me  laughingly  and  said, 
“Here  is  a  bit  of  poetry  which  I  can’t 
translate,”  and  gave  the  girls  a  happily 
turned  phrase. 

At  El  Farouk  University  the  faculty 
and  students  listened  to  me  with  intent 
seriousness.  As  in  Cairo,  I  emphasized 
the  responsibility  of  the  professors  in 
disseminating  correct  ideas  among  the 
people  regarding  the  blind  and  the 
duty  of  the  students  to  see  to  it  that 
i  after  people  without  sight  are  properly 
trained  they  acquire  positions  of  self¬ 
-support  and  their  share  in  citizenship. 

Alexandria  fascinated  me  as  a  place 
of  tremendous  historic  happenings,  a 
battleground  of  empires  and  religions 
through  the  centuries,  still  retaining 
its  magnificent  view  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.  As  we  passed  and  repassed  the 
King’s  palace,  I  wondered  what  change 
would  sweep  over  the  city,  but  I  never 
thought  that  in  two  or  three  months 
Egypt  would  become  a  republic  under 
General  Naguib. 

An  unfriendly  kafnseen — the  hot 
wind  from  the  desert — detained  us  in 
Alexandria  until  Sunday  the  27th  and 
pursued  us  all  the  way  from  Cairo  to 
Beirut.  We  found  pleasant  lodgings  at 
the  Beirut  College  for  Women  with  a 
balcony  surrounded  by  pines,  and  the 
Mediterranean  below.  Beirut  is  a  sweet, 
clean  town  on  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  harbors  in  the  world,  and  the 
mountains  rise  up  behind  it  pictur- 
jesquely.  Its  multitude  of  schools,  mis- 
jsions  and  colleges  interested  and  bewil¬ 
dered  me.  I  had  not  expected  such  a 
great  center  of  education  from  which  I 
believe  there  will  radiate  useful  knowl¬ 
edge  and  constructive  ideas  to  the  Mos¬ 
lem  world,  provided  the  Occidents  learn 
to  listen  to  the  wisdom  of  the  East 
before  teaching. 

The  exigencies  of  my  work  were 
such  that  I  could  not  pause  long  enough 
to  seize  the  local  color  or  the  historic 


background  of  Lebanon,  but  I  revelled 
in  its  climate  and  the  pure  air  from 
the  pine-studded  hills  and  in  what  we 
saw  of  Beirut’s  charming  views  of  the 
Mediterranean,  its  promenades  and 
gardens.  Besides,  I  was  able  to  appreci¬ 
ate  the  progressive  spirit  of  the  Leban¬ 
ese,  their  keenness  for  education  and 
the  mercantile  sagacity  by  which  they 
have  for  thousands  of  years  survived  in 
a  land  beautiful  but  poor  in  mineral 
resources,  oil  and  hydro-electric  power. 
I  was  interested  in  comparing  their 
eighty  per  cent  of  literacy  with  the  aver¬ 
age  ten  per  cent  in  the  other  Arab 
states.  When  I  thought  of  all  the  rulers 
that  had  oppressed  them — the  Phoeni¬ 
cians,  Babylonians,  Assyrians,  Egyptians 
and  Persians  clown  to  the  Ottoman  Em¬ 
pire  and  the  French,  I  marvelled  at 
the  vitality  of  the  Lebanese  as  a  nation. 
I  was  astonished  at  Lebanon’s  immense 
variety  of  Christian  and  Moslem  sects 
and  the  degree  of  stability  with  which  it 
has  maintained  peace  between  those 
conflicting  beliefs  during  its  few  years 
of  independence. 

As  Polly  and  I  went  from  country 
to  country,  the  methods  of  meeting  the 
needs  and  problems  of  the  handicapped 
changed.  In  Lebanon  it  seemed  to  me 
that  some  of  the  people  were  quite 
indifferent  towards  their  afflicted  fel¬ 
low-creatures,  but  I  have  noted  that 
communities  which  live  mostly  by  trade 
seldom  if  ever  believe  that  the  blind 
and  the  deaf  can  become  self-support¬ 
ing  members  of  society. 

Mr.  Meyer,  I  know,  has  struggled  for 
24  years,  despite  inadequate  funds,  to 
conduct  a  good  school  for  the  blind  and 
the  deaf.  It  is  true,  the  British  Syrian- 
Lebanese  Mission  runs  a  school  with 
between  twelve  and  fifteen  boys  who 
learn  Arabic  braille,  some  chair-caning 
and  basket  work. 

The  Swiss  Friends  of  the  Armenians 
support  in  the  quarter  Bourj-Ham- 
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moud,  at  Beirut,  a  school  for  blind  Ar¬ 
menian  boys  and  girls  which  was 
opened  in  1923,  and  a  kindergarten  and 
primary  school  for  deaf  children.  The 
school  under  Mr.  Meyer  is  also  a  home 
with  workshops.  This  institution  for 
both  groups  is  the  only  one  in  the  Near 
East  for  Armenian  students  where  they 
are  taught  in  their  own  language.  There 
is  also  a  small  department  where  clever 
blind  pupils  learn  to  play  the  violin 
and  harmonium,  and  become  fine  sing¬ 
ers.  At  the  work-shops  men  and  women 
manufacture  baskets,  wicker  furniture, 
brushes  and  brooms, — and  I  have  not 
mentioned  half  the  activities  of  the  es¬ 
tablishment.  The  workshops  also  sup¬ 
ply  new  materials  to  other  schools  or 
shops  for  the  blind  in  Aleppo,  Jerusa¬ 
lem  and  Ramallah,  Palestine.  Pupils 
without  sight  are  admitted  to  Mr. 
Meyer’s  school  from  Lebanon,  Syria, 
Iraq,  Turkey,  and  other  lands.  Again, 


there  is  a  library  consisting  of  em 
bossed  music  and  nine  hundred  braille 
books  in  Armenian,  Arabic,  French, 
German  and  English.  Among  the  first 


necessities  of  the  blind  are  braille  print- 


ing-presses,  and  Mr.  Meyer  has  not  yet 
succeeded  in  obtaining  one.  Surely 
those  whose  ears  are  open  to  the  cry 
of  the  untaught  blind  of  the  Near  East 
will  not  permit  this  hard-pressed,  un¬ 
selfish  institution  to  languish  for  want 
of  funds  commensurate  with  its  require¬ 
ments. 

The  tears  are  in  my  eyes  as  I  recall 
the  wonderful  welcome  given  me  by 
the  staff  and  students  of  the  Swiss 
School.  I  was  especially  touched  by  the 
children’s  exquisitely  sung  “God  Shows 
in  Your  Face’’  and  “The  River  Arax” 
flowing,  flowing  across  Armenia,  and  by 
the  masterly  violin  playing.  I  did  my 
best  to  encourage  them  to  keep  up  a 
fight  against  obstinate  difficulties  until 


Lebanon  is  a  country  of  contrasts  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern.  While  provision 
for  the  blind  in  the  country  in  a  formal  way  is  in  its  beginnings,  many  aspects  of  Beirut, 
the  capital,  are  modern.  In  the  ABC  Store,  downtown,  patterned  on  western  merchandising 
methods,  this  window  was  devoted  to  an  exhibit  featuring  Miss  Keller  at  the  time  of 
her  visit. 
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they  pierced  openings  in  the  wall  of 
darkness  and  beheld  new  opportunities 
for  accomplishment  and  independence. 
The  following  Sunday  I  addressed  the 
congregation  at  the  Armenian  Ashraife 
Church,  reminding  them  that  they 
stand  in  the  place  of  fathers  and 
mothers  to  the  little  ones  whose  par¬ 
ents  were  swept  away  in  the  massacres 
of  their  country,  and  it  is  their  duty  to 
see  to  it  that  those  orphaned  children 
have  the  same  opportunities  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  self-help  as  normal  boys 
and  girls.  As  a  result  there  was  a  veri¬ 
table  shower  of  spontaneous  donations. 
If  the  Armenians  only  continue  the 
generosity  they  showed  that  day,  Mr. 
Meyer  will  be  able  to  find  a  healthy 
locality  for  his  school  instead  of  the 
poor  quarter  where  it  is  now  situated. 

I  carried  my  plea  to  a  tea  given  by 
the  Young  Women’s  Chistian  Associa¬ 
tion,  where  the  sister  of  the  President 
of  Lebanon  was  present.  At  a  private 
interview  I  urged  the  Minister  of  Edu¬ 
cation  for  Lebanon  to  arrange  for  the 
admission  to  his  country,  duty-free,  of 
all  embossed  books  for  the  blind  and 
raw  materials  for  them  to  use  in  their 
work.  I  begged  him  also  to  use  his  in¬ 
fluence  so  that  the  Government  would 
;  order  the  army  and  navy  to  purchase 
(the  goods  they  needed  from  the  blind 
at  their  workshop,  and  thus  enable 
them  to  secure  more  raw  materials  and 
steady  employment.  I  suggested  to  him 
that  he  open  two  new  schools,  one  for 
blind  boys  and  another  for  girls. 

At  the  medical  school  I  spoke  on 
;  prevention  of  blindness,  which  the  Leb- 
ianese  Red  Cross  had  been  the  only 
] group  to  attempt.  Polly  and  I  appeared 
at  the  Universite  de  St.  Joseph  which 
is  conducted  by  French  Jesuits,  and  in 
many  departments  of  the  American 
University  of  Beirut,  such  as  the  Inter¬ 
national  College.  I  gave  the  Christian 
students  a  message  to  the  effect  that 
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Mr.  Antoine  Stephan,  Lebanese  Minister 
of  Education;  Miss  Keller  wearing  Lebanon 
Honorary  Medal  of  Merit,  “for  her  out¬ 
standing  contributions  in  aiding  the  handi¬ 
capped”;  Miss  Thomson;  Mr.  Harold  B. 
Minor,  U.  S.  Minister  to  Lebanon. 

they  had  the  responsibility  of  uphold¬ 
ing  Christianity  as  a  living  religion  and 
inspiring  in  their  future  children  a 
staunch  laith  to  create  a  world  wherein 
all  peoples  may  be  friends  and  broth¬ 
ers.  I  was  afterwards  told  that  my 
message  had  stirred  up  the  churches  to 
take  part  in  the  movement  for  the  Near 
East  blind  and  the  deaf. 

My  dream  of  touching  the  venera¬ 
ble  cedars  of  Lebanon  was  not  fulfilled, 
but  once  or  twice  we  drove  up  into  the 
mountains,  and  I  actually  found  vil¬ 
lages  where  each  man  sits  under  his 
fig-tree  and  his  vine,  and  none  makes 
him  afraid,  just  as  in  Bible  times.  Be¬ 
fore  we  left  the  President  of  Lebanon 
gave  a  delightful  tea  at  which  he  dec¬ 
orated  me.  The  emblem  was  a  badge 
representing  a  noble  cedar  with  a  youth 
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beneath  its  boughs  fearlessly  awaiting 
the  approach  of  a  lion,  and  I  undei- 
stood  why  the  Lebanese  look  upon  that 
tree  as  a  symbol  of  strength  and  un¬ 
flinching  resolve. 

The  American  Embassy  at  Beirut 
most  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal  a 
car  in  which  we  drove  all  the  way  to 
Damascus.  We  stopped  to  inspect  the 
ruins  of  Baalbek.  It  surprised  me  that 
out  of  56  columns  five  had  withstood 
the  ravages  of  time.  First  I  felt  the 
designs  of  Acanthus,  Doric  and  Ionian 
on  the  tops  of  pillars  that  had  fallen, 
then  I  touched  the  bases  of  columns 
that  were  standing,  and  put  together 
a  mental  picture  that  was  truly  grand 
and  awe-inspiring.  We  were  told  that 
during  500  years  the  Romans  had  em¬ 
ployed  thousands  of  slaves  to  complete 
that  tremendous  temple. 

We  passed  several  camps  of  refugees, 
and  their  dreadful  poverty  made  me 
ache  all  over.  Time  and  again  I  sensed 
the  wide  difference  between  the  cheer¬ 
ful,  business-like  Lebanese  and  the  ex¬ 
citable  Syrians  who  are  wrought  up 
over  the  refugee  problem.  In  fact,  we 
did  not  venture  out  of  the  hotel  in 
Damascus  unless  the  American  Consul, 
Mr.  Parr,  and  his  wife  went  with  us. 
We  were  thrilled  by  the  city  s  beautiful 
situation,  historic  buildings  and  shops 
that  breathed  the  aroma  of  the  “Ara¬ 
bian  Nights.”  I  did  not  need  to  be  told 
when  we  entered  the  quarter  where 
spices  are  sold.  I  understood  that  Da¬ 
mascus  is  the  most  ancient  continuously 
inhabited  city  in  the  world,  and  we 
walked  along  what  was  said  to  be  the 
oldest  street  on  earth.  We  were  in¬ 
formed  that  the  women  of  Syria  were 
fast  progressing  towards  independence, 
and  attended  the  University  more  than 
the  men.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Parr  took  us 
outside  the  city  to  Straight  Street  where 
the  disciples  let  down  St.  Paul  from  a 
wall  in  a  basket. 
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Nothing  had  been  done  for  the  blind 
in  Damascus,  and  we  remained  only 
a  couple  of  days.  There  were  two  meet-  1 
ings  at  which  I  talked  plainly  to  the 
Arabs  about  their  duty  to  rehabilitate 
the  blind  and  to  protect  human  eyes 
from  disease  and  blindness. 

Our  journey  from  Damascus  to  Am-  i 
man,  the  capital  of  Jordan,  was  fasci¬ 
nating,  sometimes  over  roads  running 
beside  green  fields,  flocks  of  sheep  and 
goats  without  end  and  camel  caravans, 
which  set  me  thinking  what  immeas¬ 
urable  services  those  humble  animals 
have  rendered  the  Orient  during  un¬ 
told  ages.  Often  the  dust  from  the  des 
ert  choked  us.  Life  conditions  among 
those  solitudes  are  still  primitive.  The 
Bedouins,  with  their  flowing,  colorful 
costumes  especially  excited  my  fancy 
because,  although  most  of  them  cannot 
read  or  write,  yet  they  have  a  faith 
and  a  philosophy  which  seem  to  have 
sufficed  them  from  time  immemorial. 

I  imagine  them  as  they  have  lived  from 
generation  to  generation,  taking  wise 
advantage  of  land  they  occupy,  then 
leading  their  flocks  to  fresh  pastures, 
keeping  their  bodies  strong,  looking 
up  often  at  the  stars,  reverently  con¬ 
templating  the  founts  of  root,  seed  and 
grain  and  never  forgetting  that  “Allah 
is  great.”  It  was  harvest-time,  and  as  the 
car  bore  us  along  I  smelled  the  rich 
wheat  and  corn  which  were  being  gath 
ered  and  transported  by  camels,  don 
keys,  men,  and  women  and  children. 

From  May  9  to  the  11th  we  stayed 
in  Amman,  where  we  met  U.  S.  Min 
ister  and  Mrs.  Fritzlan.  We  were  glac 
of  their  friendship,  they  were  so  con 
siderate  and  helpful.  At  one  of  thy 
teas  they  gave  for  us  I  saw  again  Mr 
S.  T.  Dajani,  Principal  of  the  Ala-iy; 
School  for  the  Blind  in  Ramallah  neaj 
Jerusalem,  whom  I  had  met  in  Pari 
at  the  international  conference  oij 
braille  sponsored  by  UNESCO.  On 
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Sunday  the  nth  Mrs.  Fritzlan  took 
Polly  and  me  to  call  on  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Zeina,  and  we  had  a  pleasant, 
informal  visit  with  her.  We  talked 
about  her  recent  trip  to  Switzerland 
and  her  love  of  flowers.  She  was  most 
sympathetic  when  I  mentioned  what  I 
was  trying  to  do  for  the  blind  of  Jor¬ 
dan,  and  she  promised  that  she  would 
try  to  influence  the  King  to  open  a 
school  for  sightless  girls  at  Amman. 
What  was  my  amazement,  when  I  re¬ 
turned  to  the  hotel,  to  find  a  huge  in¬ 
laid  box — the  biggest  I  had  ever  seen 
— from  her  Majesty,  filled  with  “Turk¬ 
ish  delight”! 

Throughout  our  stay  in  the  Hashe¬ 
mite  Kingdom  of  Jordan  we  felt  the 
warm  hearts  of  the  people  reaching  out 
to  welcome  us.  What  expansive  kind¬ 
ness  and  hospitality  beamed  out  of  their 
faces  even  when  we  stopped  at  the 
frontier!  Every  chance  they  had  they 
regaled  us  with  hot  Turkish  coffee, 
and  it  was  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
photographed  with  them,  they  were  so 
handsome  and  dignified  in  their  robes 
and  hoods,  which  they  wear  always  as 
a  protection  against  the  sun  while  they 
work  outdoors.  On  the  way  we  stopped 
at  a  military  station  in  the  desert  where 
the  Queen  had  arranged  through  Gen¬ 
eral  Glubb  for  me  to  be  permitted  to 
touch  a  live  camel.  Of  course  the  camel 
was  held  by  a  camelry  man,  and  photo¬ 
graphs  were  taken  while  I  felt  the 
camel’s  wooly  hair.  Then  we  passed  the 
Dead  Sea  in  an  appallingly  hot  region 
far  below  the  sea  level. 

From  Amman  we  went  by  car  to 
Jerusalem,  Palestine,  where  we  stayed 
for  a  week  at  the  American  Colony 
Hotel.  During  that  drive  Polly  saw  Mt. 
Hermon  and  described  its  lovely  col¬ 
orings  and  its  distant  snowy  summit. 
It  was  a  benediction  to  me  to  be  so 
close  to  a  mountain  whose  dew  “drops 
fatness  upon  the  land.”  Then  came  the 
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hills  of  Judea,  bare  but  vibrant  with 
prophecy — “Be  strong  and  of  a  good 
courage  ...  for  the  Lord  thy  God  is 
with  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest.” 
Almost  before  I  knew  it  we  were  in 
the  narrow,  winding  streets  of  old  Jeru¬ 
salem,  and  a  reverent  glow  was  kindled 
within  me.  For  I  realized  that  I  was 
at  the  center  of  a  dominion  mightier 
than  any  empire  in  history — the  King¬ 
dom  of  Faith  in  one  God.  Alas!  It  is 
still  full  of  strife,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
hear  the  voice  of  brotherhood  amid 
the  tumult  of  conflicting  creeds  which 
rises  from  the  churches  and  mosques, 
but  the  belief  survives  somehow  that 
God  is  the  Creator  and  the  Father 
of  us  all,  and  from  that  Ray  of  Light 
shall  shine  forth  ultimately  the  one¬ 
ness  of  humanity. 

On  Monday  the  12th  of  May  we 
visited  the  Christian  school  for  blind 
girls  at  Bethlehem.  There  I  met  Miss 
A.  Dafesh,  the  principal,  a  blind  Per¬ 
sian  woman  embodying  courage  and 
sweetness  from  Persia,  who  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  printing  the  Bible  in 
Arabic  braille.  With  the  guidance  of 
a  sighted  housekeeper  she  manages  the 
school  wonderfully,  although  it  is  far 
from  what  she  wants.  It  is  not  suited  to 
the  pupils’  physical  needs,  let  alone 
their  intellectual  requirements.  It  was 
an  inspiration  to  see  the  staff  doing 
everything  possible  to  make  it  a  home 
of  sunshine  and  cheer  for  the  girls  of 
all  ages  crowded  there  between  infancy 
and  womanhood. 

During  the  afternoon  we  went  to 
the  Bethlehem  Church  which  touched 
me  with  a  tenderness  for  the  hungry 
hearts  to  which  it  has  ministered 
through  the  centuries.  However,  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  can  capture  God 
within  four  walls.  We  can  worship  Him 
truly  only  within  ourselves. 

Among  the  places  to  which  we  went 
on  the  13th  were  the  beautiful  Augusta 
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Miss  Keller,  Miss  Thomson,  Mr.  Dajani,  director  of  the  Ala-iya  School  for  the  Blind, 
and  a  student  at  his  book-binding  equipment.  The  Ala-iya  School  is  in  Ramallah,  near 
Jerusalem,  Hashemite  Kingdom  of  Jordan. 


Victoria  Hospital  for  Refugees  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,  and  inside  the  com¬ 
pound,  the  small  home  for  the  blind 
under  the  Lutheran  World  Federation. 
The  home  holds  about  eleven  boys  and 
six  adults,  nearly  all  of  whom  are  Mos¬ 
lems.  I  hope  that  due  to  the  efforts  of 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  which  has  inspected  it,  a  real 
school  will  be  opened  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture. 

Wednesday  the  14th  I  addressed  a 
high  school  for  the  seeing  on  the  Chris¬ 
tian  ideal,  and  we  spent  the  rest  of  the 
morning  at  the  Ala-iya  School  for  the 
Blind.  When  f  heard  what  herculean 
endeavor  Mr.  Dajani  had  been  obliged 
to  put  forth  before  he  succeeded  in 
persuading  the  Government  of  Jordan 
to  open  a  school  for  forty-five  blind 
Moslem  boys,  I  recognized  him  as  a 
wonder-worker.  Mr.  Meyer  too  was 
proud,  I  am  sure;  for  Mr.  Dajani  had 
graduated  with  an  A.B.  degree  from 


the  American  University  of  Beirut.  It 
was  he  who  contrived  to  obtain  a  braille 
printing  press  for  the  blind  of  Jordan. 
He  reminded  me  somewhat  of  Taha 
Hussein  Pasha  in  his  willingness  to 
grasp  the  views  of  others,  his  quick  in¬ 
telligence  and  resourcefulness.  I  de¬ 
tected  his  splendid  influence  upon  the 
character  of  the  pupils  and  their  de¬ 
termination  to  justify  his  faith  in  them. 
His  head  is  full  of  daring  plans  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  blind  not  only 
of  the  Hashemite  Kingdom  but  also 
throughout  the  Middle  East. 

Warmly  I  admired  the  brave  begin¬ 
nings  of  the  labors  of  the  Arab  Blind 
Organization,  of  which  Mr.  Dajani  is 
chairman,  and  whose  small  workshop  I 
inspected.  At  a  public  meeting  in  St. 
George’s  School  I  entreated  the  audi¬ 
ence  to  contribute  liberally,  so  that  the 
workshop  might  be  enlarged  and  em¬ 
ploy  more  blind  adults.  I  wrote  to  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Jordan  urging  legis- 
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lation  that  would  require  the  army  and 
navy  to  purchase  brushes,  mops  and 
baskets  in  large  quantities  from  the 
workshop  of  the  blind. 

The  way  the  staff  and  pupils  greeted 
Polly  and  me  at  the  Christian  School 
for  Blind  Girls  in  old  Jerusalem  on 
May  15th  was  adorable.  There  was  a 
triumphal  arch  from  which  ribbon 
streamers  of  bright  colors  waved  in  the 
breeze.  As  we  approached,  the  pupils 
lined  up  on  either  side  of  the  arch. 
On  the  door  of  the  school  I  felt  a  big 
“Welcome”  spelled  out  in  cardboard 
letters.  How  touched  I  was  thinking 
of  all  the  time  they  had  spent  prepar¬ 
ing  those  decorations!  A  booklet  was 
thoughtfully  prepared  for  me  contain¬ 
ing  the  different  songs  of  each  class  and 
hymns  including  “Not  to  the  strong  is 
the  battle — not  to  the  swift  is  the  race” 
and  the  school  anthem.  We  had  a  taste 
of  Jordanian  hospitality  in  the  wonder¬ 
ful  lunch  of  which  we  partook — chick¬ 
ens  roasted  and  filled  with  rice  and 
pine-nuts,  stuffed  vegetable  marrows 
and  other  delicious  Arab  foods.  The 
talk  at  the  table  was  animated  and  full 
of  the  courageous,  uncomplaining  spirit 
that  pervades  the  place.  After  lunch 
a  blind  baby  came  in  bringing  me  an 
immense  bouquet  of  roses  and  carna¬ 
tions,  and  she  waited  until  she  felt  my 
hand  caressing  them  and  heard  my 
voice  saying  how  fragrant  they  were. 
Then  I  took  her  in  my  arms,  and  was 
happy  in  her  affection. 

In  the  few  leisure  moments  Polly 
and  I  had  we  walked  along  the  Via 
Dolorosa,  visited  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulcher  and  other  churches, 
loved  the  old,  old  olive-trees  growing 
near  the  supposed  tomb  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  and  paid  our  respects  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  mosque  built  into  the  Rock 
of  Abraham.  The  weather  was  perfect 
on  Easter  Sunday,  and  we  went  with 
Mr.  Meyer  to  the  tranquil  garden  out¬ 


side  the  city  where  General  Gordon 
was  sure  he  had  excavated  the  sepulcher 
of  Jesus.  Following  a  lovely  path  bor¬ 
dered  on  both  sides  by  tall  sage  and 
thyme  and  many  wild-flowers  we  came 
to  the  entrance  of  the  tomb  which  was 
never  finished.  What  a  symbol  of  God’s 
Work  of  Creation — exposed  to  count¬ 
less  destructions,  yet  reappearing  fresh 
and  glorious  as  on  the  morning  when 
the  stars  sang  together!  We  sat  down  at 
the  entrance,  caressed  by  the  sunshine 
and  the  fragrances  Jesus  loved  and  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  twittering  birds.  Mr. 
Meyer  read  aloud  to  us  St.  Matthew 
Chapter  24,  and  I  was  wrapped  in  the 
Light  of  a  Sun  that  never  sets.  I  could 
not  imagine  death  or  anguish  in  such  a 
Tabernacle  of  Life.  More  than  ever  I 
was  conscious  of  “an  Immanent  Friend, 
a  Divine  Companion,  and  Indwelling 
Presence,”  and  I  thanked  God  for  the 
Happiest  Easter  that  had  ever  been 
mine. 

The  next  day  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dajani 
and  other  friends  bade  us  goodbye  as 
we  left  the  American  Colony  Hotel. 
Among  them  were  Mr.  Taylor  the  Con¬ 
sul  and  his  wife.  With  heavy  hearts 
we  parted  from  our  faithful  friend  and 
escort,  Karl  Meyer,  whom  we  felt  we 
had  always  known.  We  owe  whatever 
good  we  accomplished  in  our  Near 
East  tour  to  his  careful  supervision  of 
details  over  which  we  usually  have  to 
watch,  his  skilful  arrangements  for  our 
interviews  and  photographs  and  the 
frequent  informative  talks  we  three  had 
together. 

Polly  and  I  drove  through  the  “no¬ 
man’s  land”  between  the  old  and  the 
new  Jerusalem,  and  were  speechless. 
Words  cannot,  even  if  used  by  gifted 
writers,  paint  the  utter  ruin  around 
us  wrought  by  the  Arab-Jewish  bomb¬ 
ings.  After  what  seemed  an  eternal  mo¬ 
ment  we  suddenly  found  ourselves  at 
the  border  of  the  Jewish  homeland,  and 
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the  nightmares  of  riots  and  refugee 
camps  vanished  for  a  time  from  my 
mind.  I  was  shaking  hands  with  repre¬ 
sentatives  from  the  Institute  for  the 
Blind  almost  before  I  had  a  chance  to 
breathe  the  sweet,  pure  air  blowing 
through  the  new  city.  Someone  lifted 
up  a  baby  who  threw  her  arms  around 
my  neck,  then  touched  my  coat,  and  I 
sensed  how  she,  full  of  life,  reached 
out  with  her  tiny  hands  for  life  in¬ 
stead  of  light.  Of  course  I  had  arrived 
in  a  struggling  commonwealth,  but  it 
was  a  struggle  full  of  hopeful  cheer 
and  energy. 

That  was  my  first  impression  of  Is¬ 
rael,  lovable  and  never-to-be  forgotten. 
Besides,  I  was  gratified  that  one  of  the 
chief  concerns  of  the  Israel  Govern¬ 
ment  is  to  educate  both  the  blind  and 
the  deaf  and  training  the  two  groups 
for  service.  Wherever  we  went,  friend¬ 
liness  and  confidence  surrounded  me, 
and  the  eagerness  with  which  every  one 
labored  to  refashion  life  anew  imparted 
fresh  enthusiasm  to  my  own  endeavors. 
We  made  our  headquarters  the  King 
David  Hotel  facing  the  height  on  which 
stands  the  tomb  of  King  David  and  it 
was  lovely  to  begin  my  day’s  work  in 
the  serenity  which  broods  over  the 
place. 

On  our  visit  to  the  Jewish  Institute 
for  the  Blind  in  Jerusalem,  May  22nd, 
Dr.  Ahlen,  Director,  the  teachers  and 
pupils  gave  me  a  welcome  the  memory 
of  which  I  shall  ever  cherish  with  their 
spirited  letters  in  braille,  both  Hebrew 
and  English,  and  their  speeches.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  spontaneity  of  their  greet¬ 
ings  and  their  pressing  needs,  I  did 
not  feel  at  all  like  a  stranger.  Somehow 
I  had  been  under  the  impression  that 
owing  to  the  changes  wrought  bv  the 
gigantic  activities  in  Israel  the  handi¬ 
capped  were  gaining  some  share  in  the 
educational  advantages  enjoyed  by  nor¬ 
mal  children  throughout  the  Common¬ 


wealth,  but  I  was  sadly  disillusioned. 
The  happiness  of  the  blind  children 
charmed  me,  and  I  marvelled  at  the 
progressiveness  of  the  teachers,  their 
imagination  and  ingenuity  in  helping 
the  pupils  despite  meager  educational 
apparatus.  As  I  sat  among  the  teachers 
talking  over  their  problems,  I  realized 
how  heart-breaking  it  was  for  them 
to  wrestle  with  such  difficulties  as  short¬ 
age  of  typewriters,  braille  writers, 
braille  paper,  embossed  text-books, 
manual  tools  and  special  appliances. 
Then  there  was  no  means  of  having 
teachers  trained  to  continue  the  work 
of  educating  the  pupils.  Besides,  the 
Institute  was  much  too  small  to  admit 
all  blind  children  who  should  be 
taught,  and  it  was  overburdened  with 
the  additional  care  of  sightless  adults 
because  a  serious  scarcity  of  housing 
had  been  created  by  the  necessity  of 
sheltering  the  homeless  immigrants  to 
whom  the  people  of  Israel  had  offered 
such  warm-hearted  hospitality.  I  found 
similar  deplorable  inadequacy  of  build¬ 
ings  and  lack  of  effective  apparatus  in 
all  the  schools  for  the  blind  and  the 
deaf  of  Israel.  However,  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  since  then  the  American 
Foundation  for  Overseas  Blind  has  sent 
over  to  Israel  a  quantity  of  books  in 
the  English  language,  a  few  braille 
writers,  many  braille  slates,  and  em¬ 
bossed  atlases.  It  has  also  established 
an  Israel  Braille  Printing  Press  Plant 
Fund,  and  I  have  begged  the  Jewish 
Women  of  America  to  help  complete 
this  fund.  I  have  pointed  out  to  them 
that  in  the  long  run  money  for  an  em¬ 
bossing  press  will  be  economical  be¬ 
cause  it  will  enable  the  sightless  to  se¬ 
cure  their  physical  sustenance  through 
their  labor  and  the  assistance  of  com¬ 
petent  friends  instead  of  through  hu¬ 
miliating  charity.  Gratefully  I  acknowl¬ 
edge  the  beneficence  of  the  braille 
library  which  I  visited  in  Nathanya, 
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and  where  women  transcribe  books  in 
many  languages  by  hand,  but  the  proc¬ 
ess  is  slow  at  best,  and  the  blind  who 
speak  Hebrew  must  have  a  braille 
printing  press. 

Another  circumstance  which  grieves 
me  is  that  the  workshops  where  the 
blind  and  the  deaf  in  Israel  try  to 
earn  their  living  lack  proper  tools  and 
raw  materials  to  produce  salable  com¬ 
modities.  A  way  must  be  found  to  help 
those  brave  men  and  women  towards 
self-support  and  the  fulfilment  of  their 
aspiration  to  be  part  of  Israel’s  epic 
achievement. 

Again,  I  was  troubled  by  the  des¬ 
perate  effort  of  the  physicians  and  sur¬ 
geons  of  Israel  to  perform  their  mul¬ 
tiplying  duties.  Miss  Thomson  and  I 
visited  several  hospitals,  and  one  morn¬ 
ing  we  spent  a  most  interesting  hour 
with  Dr.  Mann,  and  other  doctors  and 
nurses  who  poured  out  their  difficul¬ 
ties  to  us.  I  began  by  speaking  of  my 
distress  over  the  appalling  inadequacy 
of  educational  equipment  for  blind 
children.  Then  I  learned  that  the  doc¬ 
tors  have  been  held  back  in  their  la¬ 
bors,  including  the  smallness  of  means 
at  their  command — instruments,  drugs, 
medical  books  and  other  essential  aids 
since  they  lost  their  center  on  Mt. 
Scopus.  What  a  heroic  fight  they  have 
been  waging  in  old  buildings  not  fit 
for  their  purpose!  Dr.  Mann  told  me 
that  trachoma  had  been  almost  com¬ 
pletely  wiped  out  when  the  immigrants 
arrived,  and  how  patiently  the  doctors 
are  regaining  control  of  the  disease 
which  has  reappeared.  They  take  the 
resources  of  their  skill  to  people  in  te- 
mote  settlements,  they  give  all  the  time 
and  thought  they  can  to  the  care  of 
eye  and  ear. 

When  I  was  invited  to  speak  before 
the  doctors  in  new  Jerusalem,  I  won¬ 
dered  what  I  could  say  that  would 
mean  anything  to  them.  Fervently  I 


expressed  my  admiration  of  their  mag¬ 
nificent  endeavors  to  safeguard  sight 
and  hearing  and  their  efficient  consul¬ 
tations  with  the  Government  regarding 
the  blind  and  the  deaf  whom  they 
thought  capable  of  employment.  Then 
I  turned  to  the  women  in  the  audience 
and  reminded  them  of  the  precious  op¬ 
portunity  they  had  to  co-operate  in 
all  possible  ways  with  the  doctors  who 
were  devoting  their  strength  and  at 
times  sacrificing  needed  sleep  to  their 
work.  I  suggested  that  they  contrive 
ways  to  raise  money  for  clinics  mobile 
and  static  and  take  up  the  task  of 
training  more  and  more  nurses  who 
would  tend  eye  and  ear  patients,  and 
I  begged  them  not  to  relax  in  their 
exertions  for  the  public  health.  Thus 
would  they,  as  Deborahs  in  the  modern 
fight  for  human  welfare,  hold  up  the 
hands  of  the  doctors  and  become  an 
immeasurable  power  for  good  in  the 
Commonwealth  into  the  creation  of 
which  had  gone  the  faith  and  travail 
and  heroism  of  two  thousand  years. 

Polly  and  I  were  introduced  to  some 
leading  personalities  in  the  city  of  the 
Jews.  Among  them  was  Mr.  Josef 
Sprinzak  whom  we  met  at  the  Knesset. 
He  thanked  me  most  touchingly  for 
coming  to  Israel,  and  said  that  the 
power  which  enabled  the  people  to  re¬ 
store  their  national  life — the  faith  of 
man  in  the  power  of  his  will — could 
be  expressed  in  one  word — the  title  of 
my  book  “Optimism.”  Polly  and  I  were 
invited  to  a  tea  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ben  Gurion.  (He  asked  me  to  call  him 
“B.G.”)  He  and  I  talked  about  his  deep 
interest  in  Plato,  and  I  told  him  I 
greatly  wondered  at  the  combination 
of  idealistic  philosophy  and  practical 
statesmanship  with  which  he  had 
steered  the  Republic  through  four  per¬ 
ilous  years  of  independence  and  had 
counselled  the  people  in  tht  renewal 
of  their  creative  potencies. 
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Two  wonderful  friends  who  helped 
us  to  get  around  the  country  were  Ruth 
Kluger  who  had  rescued  many  many 
prisoners  from  the  Nazi  concentration 
camps  and  Mr.  Henry  Lunzer,  an  im¬ 
portant  personage  in  the  state  who 
acted  as  our  interpreter  at  several  meet¬ 
ings.  Those  two  friends  took  us  to  see 
Mrs.  Golda  Myerson,  whom  I  had  had 
the  happy  experience  to  meet  several 
months  before  in  New  York.  How  for¬ 
tunate  Israel  is  to  have  her  not  only 
as  a  beautiful,  sweet  woman  but  also 
as  an  able  Minister  of  Labor!  When¬ 
ever  we  went  over  the  fine,  firm  roads, 
we  heard  the  drivers  call  them  “Golda’s 
roads.” 

It  was  mandatory  that  we  should 
relax  a  little,  and  Ruth  Kluger  accom¬ 
panied  us  down  to  a  pleasant,  small 
hotel  on  the  Mediterranean  near  Tel 
Aviv.  We  stayed  a  day  or  two  at  a 
bungalow  with  flowers  at  the  door.  In 
memory  I  love  the  fragrance  of  the  eve¬ 
ning  as  we  walked  back  and  forth  under 
the  brilliant  stars  and  the  murmur  of 
the  water  when  I  dipped  my  fingers 
in  the  gentle  waves.  It  thrilled  me  to 
touch  the  miracle  of  green  grass  and 
blossoms  growing  where  the  soil  had 
once  been  full  of  salt  and  to  breathe 
clean  air  where  there  had  been  malaria. 

We  visited  several  blind  industrial 
co-operatives  in  Tel  Aviv  which  es¬ 
pecially  interested  me.  The  articles  pro¬ 
duced  were  well  made,  and  the  men 
and  women  at  the  shops  were  eager  for 
more  work,  but  hindered  by  the  scar¬ 
city  of  raw  materials.  Also  we  went  to 
the  “Village  for  the  Blind.”  It  seemed 
a  good  arrangement  at  the  time,  as  the 
men  could  live  with  their  families  in 
little  homes  of  their  own  near  the  shop 
where  they  worked.  But  I  strenuously 
objected  to  having  the  place  called  a 
“Village  for  the  Blind”  because  from 
experience  I  knew  that  the  public 
would  get  a  wrong,  harmful  impression 


of  the  workers  without  sight  as  abnor¬ 
mal  and  unable  to  live  naturally  among 
the  seeing.  They  should  be  trained  for 
membership  of  normal  society  and  not 
as  a  society  of  handicapped  persons. 
Herding  them  together  tends  to  inten¬ 
sify  the  regrettable  effects  of  their  in¬ 
firmities.  The  other  day  I  was  glad 
to  receive  the  news  that  the  name  I 
had  criticized  has  been  changed  to 
“The  Light  of  God.” 

Between  engagements  we  drove 
around  Tel  Aviv,  and  I  rejoiced  in  its 
cleanliness  and  vitality.  As  far  as  we 
could  see,  it  has  been  called  truly  “a 
city  of  youth,  love  and  laughter.”  We 
saw  more  and  more  of  the  tremendous 
irrigation  projects  that  shall  cover  the 
land  with  garments  of  verdure  and 
beauty.  As  we  went  out  farther  into 
the  country,  Polly  told  me  how  the 
people  were  breaking  up  rocks  and 
stones  to  free  the  soil  and  reaping  the 
first  harvest  in  twenty  centuries,  and 
she  could  see  the  bread  of  future  gen¬ 
erations  in  young  trees  and  the  delicate 
green  of  wheat  scarcely  an  inch  high 
everywhere.  She  said  that  the  faith- 
kindled  faces  of  those  engaged  in  those 
prodigious  enterprises  were  a  challenge. 
The  austerities  which  the  people  are 
enduring  did  not  escape  us,  nor  the 
poverty  of  the  immigrants  living  in 
tent  cities,  but  I  looked  forward  con¬ 
fidently  to  the  years  in  which  the 
strength  of  their  love  for  the  home-land 
and  a  faith  not  fashioned  of  human 
hands  would  triumph  over  all  obsta¬ 
cles. 

The  adult  deaf  of  Tel  Aviv  asked 
me  to  help  them  obtain  a  club-house, 
and  I  spoke  at  a  big  out-door  meeting 
in  their  behalf.  It  was  a  pleasure  for 
me  to  be  among  such  a  throng  of  ani¬ 
mated,  responsive  people,  both  deaf 
and  hearing.  Afterwards  I  was  gratified 
to  hear  from  the  deaf  that  they  had 
succeeded  in  acquiring  the  club-house. 
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Our  journeying  took  us  to  Haifa,  a 
picturesque  city  with  thrilling  views  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  its  historic  har¬ 
bor  in  process  of  reconstruction.  There 
we  saw  the  large  school  for  the  deaf 
containing  eighty-five  children  under 
the  energetic  director  Dr.  Michelson. 
His  dynamic  personality  and  the  heal¬ 
thy  vitality  of  the  pupils  are  qualities 
I  shall  never  forget.  Even  though  the 
teachers  did  not  have  half  enough  in¬ 
struments  for  their  work,  yet  they  were 
unwearied  in  searching  out  the  latest 
methods  of  helping  the  completely  deaf 
to  acquire  clear  speech  and  those  with 
imperfect  hearing  to  keep  their  power 
of  communicating  with  normal  people. 

One  evening  during  the  Feast  of 
Seven  Weeks  Polly  and  I  had  a  “first 
fruits”  dinner  with  Ruth  Kluger  at  her 
Tel  Aviv  apartment.  It  was  not  merely 
a  lovely  ceremony  to  me — the  fruits, 
freshly  harvested  bits  of  grain  and  vases 
of  flowers,  it  symbolized  the  consecra¬ 
tion  unto  the  Lord,  first  and  last,  of 
the  deeds  of  goodwill  and  the  helpful 
thoughts  with  which  He  seeks  to  re¬ 
create  us  in  His  Image. 

In  the  kibbutzim — a  farm  settlement 
— through  which  we  passed  we  stopped 
to  meet  Mr.  Yosef,  the  head  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  merchant  marine.  His  quiet,  yet 
commanding  personality  gave  me  a  new 
sense  of  the  land  for  which  he  had 
risked  his  life  to  quicken  with  the  hu¬ 
man  seed  of  civil  resurgence.  We 
stayed  to  lunch  with  him  in  his  mod¬ 
est,  airy  house,  and  I  was  excited  lis¬ 
tening  to  his  account  of  some  daring 
rescues  which  he,  Ruth  Kluger  and  the 
crews  of  his  ships  had  wrought  in  the 
days  of  “illegal”  immigration. 

It  was  a  feast  to  my  soul  to  glimpse 
the  children  of  the  kibbutzim  growing 
up  in  sunshine  with  the  gardens  they 
planted  and  the  animals  they  tended 
and  studying  eagerly  under  competent 
teachers.  I  realized  that  amid  grand 


Bible  associations  and  ideals  they  were 
likely  to  elevate  modern  life  with  the 
burning  force  that  inspired  their  an¬ 
cestors  as  Prophets.  Another  time  we 
saw  the  blue,  dark-pebbled  Sea  of  Gali¬ 
lee  where  Jesus  told  the  fishermen  “Cast 
the  net  on  the  right  side  of  the  ship,” 
and  pleasant  Nazareth  where,  we  were 
told,  the  lilies  of  the  valley  Jesus  loved 
and  the  forests  on  the  hills  he  looked 
upon  were  coming  back  gradually. 

On  our  return  to  the  King  David 
Hotel  I  addressed  a  meeting  of  students 
at  the  University  over  which  Prof.  Fei- 
genbaum  presided.  My  subject  was  the 
fateful  choice  before  them  as  citizens 
of  Israel — the  voice  of  selfishness  call¬ 
ing  from  the  crowded  mart  and  crush¬ 
ing  poverty  and  the  summons  from  the 
heights  of  honest  effort  justly  rewarded 
— two  lights,  the  slowly  rising  sun  of 
brotherhood  and  the  transitory,  treach¬ 
erous  light  of  materialism — two  laws, 
one  by  which  new  methods  and  dead¬ 
lier  weapons  are  invented  for  conquest, 
the  new  law  according  to  which  inter¬ 
national  co-operation  has  begun  in  edu¬ 
cation,  labor,  social  welfare  and  all  de¬ 
partments  of  life.  Since  the  students 
were  sons  and  daughters  of  a  race  whom 
the  oppression  of  two  thousand  years 
had  not  conquered,  I  said  I  had  no 
doubt  as  to  what  their  choice  would 
be. 

The  uplifting  thought  which  was  an 
accompaniment  to  my  tour  of  the  Near 
East  was  of  the  celebration  of  Louis 
Braille’s  100th  anniversary  in  which  I 
was  to  participate  in  Paris.  On  the  3rd 
of  June  Polly  and  I  flew  to  France,  and 
oh,  the  regrets  which  besieged  me  for 
my  friends  in  Israel  and  the  historic 
and  Biblical  places  I  had  to  leave  un¬ 
visited!  But  I  was  proud  to  witness  the 
brilliant  preparations  which  George 
Raverat  executed  for  the  Dies  Natalis 
of  Louis  Braille.  I  was  present  at  the 
beautiful  Hotel  de  Ville  on  the  19th  of 
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June  where  gifted  blind  musicians 
poured  out  before  an  immense  audi¬ 
ence  waves  of  music  with  exquisite  art. 
M.  Paul  Coire,  President  of  the  Muni¬ 
cipal  Council  of  Paris,  said,  speaking 
of  Louis  Braille’s  alphabet,  “Thus  from 
century  to  century,  through  a  long  suc¬ 
cession  of  chosen  men,  is  wrought  the 
victory  which  wrests  from  the  dark 
forces  of  evil  the  advantages  that  they 
would  destroy.  .  .  The  work  of  Louis 
Braille  marks  the  beginning  of  an  evo¬ 
lution  that  shall  triumph  over  the  other 
hopeless  miseries  which  remain.’’  Those 
words  were  music  to  me  who  had  just 
seen  the  unspeakable  suffering  among 
the  majority  of  the  Arab  peoples. 

The  2 1  st  of  June  was  a  marvelous 
occasion  for  me  at  the  Sorbonne.  I  was 
awed  by  that  venerable  sanctuary  of 
French  culture,  its  history  and  the  sub¬ 
lime  lives  that  had  breathed  a  benedic¬ 
tion  upon  it  and  the  many  thinkers,  in¬ 
cluding  Madame  Curie,  who  had  sent 
rays  of  light  into  the  darkness  of  man¬ 
kind.  The  blind  musicians  were  there. 
I  was  able  to  follow  their  music  through 
the  vibrations  that  reached  the  table 
where  I  sat.  Pierre  Henri,  author  of 
“Que  sais-je?’’  and  “La  Vie  de  Louis 
Braille’’  was  there,  and  other  speakers, 
including  M.  Jaime  Torres  Bodet,  Di¬ 
rector-General  of  UNESCO,  who  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  world  of  the  blind  as  a 
new  example  of  all  men’s  mutual  de¬ 
pendence  in  technical  progress  and  edu¬ 
cation  individual  and  collective,  and 
he  called  Louis  Braille  a  star  of  hope 
leading  to  a  civilization  founded  on 
neighborliness  and  intellectual  fellow¬ 
ship.  His  noble  speech  about  the  blind 
in  relation  to  the  other  handicapped 
groups  whom  the  United  Nations 
strives  to  rehabilitate  expressed  the 
thoughts  and  emotions  that  had  stirred 
in  my  mind  the  past  two  months. 

A  surprise  was  in  store  for  me.  I 
thought  I  was  just  to  speak,  and  I  was 


made  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  d’Hon- 
neur!  As  I  was  being  decorated,  a  mag¬ 
nificent  applause  caused  the  ancient 
rafters  to  shake  and  took  away  my 
breath.  However,  I  managed  to  thank 
the  Faculty  of  the  Sorbonne  for  having 
shown  such  a  noble  interest  in  the  un¬ 
fortunate  who  refuse  to  submit  to  their 
fate.  I  said  that  our  debt  to  Louis 
Braille  is  as  great  as  that  of  the  seeing 
to  Gutenberg.  True,  the  two  systems 
are  different,  but  the  six  magical  dots 
in  relief  carry  us  as  on  ships  to  the  ports 
of  education  and  independence,  f  sug¬ 
gested  to  the  Faculty  that  they  could 
not  erect  a  finer  memorial  to  our  bene¬ 
factor  than  by  extending  further  the 
ideal  of  Christian  service  and  helping 
the  handicapped  to  attain  triumphantly 
the  hilltops  of  achievement  and  self- 
fulfilment. 

On  Sunday  the  22nd  Polly  and  f 
were  at  the  Pantheon.  How  fitting  it 
was  that  in  such  a  glorious,  dignified 
building  we  should  witness  the  placing 
of  Braille’s  ashes  among  the  poets,  phi¬ 
losophers,  scientists  and  statesmen  of 
France!  And  there  was  another  element 
I  loved — the  freedom  from  religious 
dogma  which  characterized  the  cere¬ 
mony.  Braille  was  a  Roman  Catholic, 
but  his  faith  in  God  and  man  was 
deeper  than  any  creed,  and  if  departed 
spirits  have  any  contact  with  earthly  af¬ 
fairs,  f  know  that  he  is  happy  in  the 
heartfelt  gratitude  of  the  blind  through¬ 
out  the  globe  whom  his  invention  has 
liberated. 

Polly  and  I  were  invited  by  a  very 
friendly,  handsome  descendant  from 
the  Braille  family  to  sit  with  him  and 
his  relatives  near  where  the  bier  was  to 
be  placed.  The  music  which  I  could 
feel,  played  by  the  blind,  was  superb. 
Polly  spelled  to  me  the  varied  colors  of 
the  costumes  of  the  army  and  the  im¬ 
pressive  way  the  soldiers  raised  their 
swords  every  time  a  distinguished  per- 
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sonage  was  announced.  Finally  the  men 
who  carried  the  bier  appeared  between 
the  ranks  and  laid  it  down  on  the  crim¬ 
son  cloth.  The  Minister  of  Public 
Health  pronounced  his  warm,  dignified 
discourse,  so  clearly  enunciated  that 
Polly,  who  hardly  knows  any  French 
could  communicate  to  me  many  of  his 
phrases  and  whole  sentences.  He  said 
that  only  a  blind  man  could  discover 
embossed  signs  so  accurately  fitted  to 
the  finger,  only  a  blind  man  could  de¬ 
vise  a  system  for  all  the  needs  of  the 
sightless  in  reading  and  writing — al¬ 
phabet,  stenography,  music,  mathe¬ 
matics  and  the  complex  formulas  of 
science.  Besides  this  enormous  achieve¬ 
ment,  the  Minister  continued,  Braille’s 
genius  made  possible  a  universal  mode 
of  reading  and  writing,  world  braille, 
which  binds  the  blind  of  the  globe  in 
veritable  communion.  The  Minister 
joined  his  voice  to  that  of  the  blind 
everywhere,  declaring  in  the  name  of 
the  French  Republic  that  Louis  Braille 
has  richly  deserved  the  gratitude  of  his 
country  and  the  fervent  admiration  of 
the  whole  world.  I  walked  on  the  arm 
of  M.  Braille  amid  a  profound  silence 


down  into  the  crypt  where  the  ashes 
were  interred.  The  incense  and  the 
fragrance  of  flowers  moved  me  with 
reverence,  but  I  could  in  no  way  asso¬ 
ciate  with  death  and  dissolution  an 
“apostle  of  the  light  of  the  intellect,  the 
light  of  the  heart  and  the  spiritual  light 
that  no  darkness  can  quench.”  After¬ 
wards  M.  Braille  bade  me  an  affec¬ 
tionate  farewell,  and  I  went  forth  with 
Polly  from  that  precious  Temple  of 
Gratitude  into  the  sunshine  and  the 
consciousness  of  immortality  that  abides 
in  my  soul. 

In  a  sense,  that  homage  of  France 
and  the  recognition  by  the  whole  earth 
of  Louis  Braille  was  a  climax  to  my 
travels.  For  years,  journeying  west  and 
east,  I  had  glowed  at  the  first  signs  of 
co-operation  between  the  blind  of  dif¬ 
ferent  countries,  but  I  never  thought 
that  I  should  live  to  see  a  world  council 
actually  laboring  at  the  vast  task  of 
adapting  braille  to  all  languages.  After 
such  a  triumph  I  shall  believe  more 
than  ever  that  all  the  sightless  of  all 
lands  can  clasp  hands  over  the  obstacles 
of  frontiers  and  live  as  co-workers  in 
the  Kingdom  of  Inner  Light. 
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Electronics  for  the  Blind 

ROBERT  W.  GUNDERSON 


A  BLIND  MAN  OR  WOMAN  WHO  lived  a 
hundred  years  ago  was  thought  to  be 
useless  or  at  least  incapable  of  support¬ 
ing  himself.  In  our  modern  age,  through 
the  magic  of  radio,  braille  books,  the 
talking  book,  and  rapid  transportation, 
the  blind  person  has  been  able  to  take 
an  ever  improving  place  in  society. 

Much  of  what  we  learn  is  based 
mainly  on  our  ability  to  imitate  each 
other — our  speech,  walking,  eating, 
working,  etc., — all  are  based  on  our 
ability  to  grasp  the  information  from 
our  parents  or  teachers.  At  first  it  was 
perceived  that  the  blind  could  do  such 
things  as  tuning  pianos,  chair  caning, 
basket  weaving,  playing  and  singing, 
etc.  When  we  tried  to  convince  people 
in  the  work  for  the  blind  some  years 
ago,  that  radio  and  electronics  were 
fields  in  which  the  blind  could  partici¬ 
pate,  we  were  classed  as  foolish,  or 
worse. 

Nevertheless,  in  1935,  the  first  classes 
in  radio  theory  and  practice  were 
started  at  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind.  Our  plan 
was  to  teach  the  student  a  mere  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  the  subject,  much  as 
we  teach  general  science,  physics,  and 
chemistry  in  high  school.  However,  the 
advances  made  in  this  field  have  been 
almost  spectacular,  and  now  many  of 
the  students  find  their  places  in  the 
radio  and  electronics  industry,  as  as¬ 
semblers,  testers,  trouble  shooters,  etc. 
Electronics  is  an  industry  which  is  truly 
in  its  infancy,  with  new  avenues  open¬ 
ing  up  almost  daily.  As  we  shall  see 
presently,  much  equipment  has  been 
developed  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  so 
that  they  can  compete  on  an  almost 


equal  basis  with  their  sighted  brothers 
in  the  work. 

We  are  confronted  by  three  main 
difficulties  when  we  attempt  to  teach 
any  scientific  subject  to  the  blind — the 
lack  of  good  text  material  in  braille, 
along  with  the  inability  of  many  blind 
people  to  read  braille;  the  lack  of  spe¬ 
cial  equipment,  such  as  components 
used  in  electronic  circuits,  and  the 
scarcity  of  good  measuring  equipment 
to  check  voltage,  current,  resistance, 
resonance,  capacity,  inductance,  etc. 

The  main  purpose  of  our  radio 
course  at  The  New  York  Institute,  is 
to  give  the  student  a  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  subject,  along  with  teaching 
him  to  do  some  radio  servicing,  to  show 
him  some  of  the  techniques  used  in 
manufacturing,  and  to  help  him  obtain 
an  amateur  radio  operator  and  station 
license.  This  amateur  radio  license  per¬ 
mits  the  applicant  to  operate  his  own 
station  directly  from  his  home,  office, 
school  or  wherever  convenient  and  is 
the  means  by  which  he  or  she  will  make 
friends  all  over  the  world. 

In  1936,  the  American  Red  Cross 
made  The  Radio  Amateur's  Handbook 
available  in  grade  two  braille.  However, 
a  book  of  this  kind  refers  constantly  to 
circuit  diagrams  and  illustrations  to 
supplement  the  text,  and  the  Hand¬ 
book  leans  heavily  upon  this  method. 
The  method  of  reproducing  a  radio 
diagram  in  braille  was  simply  to  em¬ 
boss  the  drawing.  The  result  was  a 
meaningless  jumble  of  lines  and  dots 
which  mean  nothing  to  even  the  most 
gifted  interpreter.  Here  at  the  Institute, 
we  have  adopted  the  method  of  de¬ 
scribing  the  circuits  in  words,  just  as 
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you  might  describe  such  a  circuit  to  a 
friend  over  the  telephone.  For  example, 
you  might  have  a  diagram  of  a  door  bell 
buzzer  connected  with  one  of  its  leads 
going  to  a  negative  terminal  of  a  bat¬ 
tery,  with  the  other  bell  terminal  going 
to  one  side  of  a  switch  such  as  a  tele¬ 
graph  key,  and  with  the  other  side  of 
the  switch  connected  to  the  battery’s 
positive.  This  could  be  drawn  with 
schematic  symbols,  or  described  in 
words — as  already  described  above. 

We  printed  The  Radio  Amateur’s 
License  Manual,  which  is  a  set  of  gov¬ 
ernment  questions  and  answers — those 
asked  on  the  United  States  examina¬ 
tion  for  amateur  license.  In  this  braille 
edition,  all  circuit  diagrams  were  de¬ 
scribed  rather  than  drawn.  Applicants 
for  amateur  licenses  who  are  blind 
may  write  or  dictate  verbal  descriptions 
of  the  circuits  for  their  amateur  exami¬ 
nations.  An  instruction  text  has  been 
in  the  making  at  our  school,  designed 
especially  for  braille  readers. 

The  field  of  radio  and  electronics  is 
expanding  so  rapidly  that  it  becomes 
impossible  for  even  the  sighted  tech¬ 
nician  to  keep  abreast  of  the  develop¬ 
ments.  This  has  been  the  major  stum¬ 
bling  block  for  the  blind.  Until  March, 
1950,  there  had  never  been  a  regular 
monthly  periodical  in  braille  dealing 
with  this  subject.  Then  The  Braille 
Technical  Press  was  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  making  such  literature  avail¬ 
able  to  braille  readers.  It  is  a  monthly 
magazine  of  sixty  pages  in  braille  grade 
two,  dealing  with  various  interests — 
the  licensed  amateur,  the  sound  record¬ 
ing  technician,  the  radio  repairman,  the 
beginner  who  wishes  to  learn  something 
about  radio,  etc.  If  the  braille  reader 
can  afford  it,  he  is  asked  to  pay  the  sub¬ 
scription  price  of  six  dollars  per  year. 
The  Braille  Technical  Press  has  been 
organized  as  a  non-profit  corporation 
under  New  York  State  law,  and  has 


been  ruled  a  worthy  charity  by  the 
U.  S.  Treasury  Department.  The  maga¬ 
zine  is  supported  mainly  by  contribu¬ 
tions  which  are  deductible  when  com¬ 
puting  income  tax.  The  number  of 
persons  reading  the  magazine  runs  into 
the  thousands,  although  about  400 
copies  are  currently  printed  monthly. 

The  measuring  equipment  for  mak¬ 
ing  circuit  measurements  works  by  con¬ 
verting  changes  in  voltage,  current,  etc., 
into  changes  in  pitch,  or  into  nulls  or 
absence  of  sound  in  a  loud  speaker  or 
headset.  For  example,  the  auditory  ohm- 
meter  consists  of  a  conventional  re¬ 
sistance  bridge,  but  using  a  headset  and 
a  mechanical  chopper  or  interruptor  as 
the  null  indicator.  The  blind  person 
simply  connects  the  unknown  resistance 
across  the  terminals,  starts  the  instru¬ 
ment,  and  turns  the  calibrated  control 
knob  until  the  null  or  balance  is  heard 
in  the  ’phones.  Known  resistance  ranges 
are  incorporated  in  the  instrument,  so 
that  the  values  can  be  read  directly 
from  the  calibrated  braille  dial.  The 
voltmeter  consists  of  a  potentiometer 
and  multiplier,  with  the  same  interrup¬ 
tor  and  headset.  An  ammeter,  vacuum 
tube  voltmeter,  audio  frequency  vac¬ 
uum  tube  voltmeter,  RF  ammeter  and 
voltmeter,  and  others  have  been  devel¬ 
oped,  using  this  principle  of  operation. 
The  accuracy  can  be  made  to  better 
than  one  per  cent  with  much  of  the 
equipment,  and  the  system  is  actually 
the  basis  upon  which  ordinary  visual 
equipment  is  calibrated.  A  volt-ohm- 
milliammeter  has  been  developed  for 
distribution  to  blind  technicians.  This 
instrument  has  the  sensitivity  of  20,000 
ohms  per  volt,  and  reads  from  one  volt 
full  scale  to  1000  volts  full  scale.  The 
ohm  scale  reads  to  10  megohms,  and 
the  current  scale  reads  from  one  ampere 
to  0.1  microampere.  The  cost  of  the  in¬ 
strument  is  currently  fifty  dollars.  Many 
of  our  blind  trainees  have  been  em- 
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ployed  by  the  industry,  to  use  these 
instruments  for  pre-inspection  of  com¬ 
ponents,  and  for  testing  completed 
equipment.  Here  again,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  accuracy  surpasses  con¬ 
ventional  equipment,  and  burn-outs  are 
reduced  to  practically  zero. 

An  auditory  converter  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  for  a  tube  tester,  so  that  a 
blind  radio  service  technician  can  test 
a  customer’s  tube,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  customer  can  read  the  scale. 
Other  bridge  circuits  are  available  for 
measuring  capacitance,  and  inductance, 
and  their  operation  is  the  same  as  con¬ 
ventional  circuits,  using  a  null  as  the 
indicator.  Other  equipment  such  as 
certain  types  of  capacity  measuring  in¬ 
struments,  grid  dip  oscillators,  and  a 
continuity  meter,  depend  upon  a 
change  in  the  pitch  of  the  output  signal 
to  provide  an  indication  of  the  proper 
measurement.  To  date,  there  are  more 
than  thirty  pieces  of  test  equipment 
specially  made  or  adapted  for  the 
use  of  blind  technicians,  with  many 
more  to  come  in  the  future  with  the 
steady  development  of  the  whole  field. 
About  the  only  thing  lacking  just  now, 
in  the  present  stage  of  development,  is 
a  version  of  the  cathode-ray  oscillograph 
which  can  be  interpreted  by  the  blind 
technician. 


The  Braille  Technical  Press  and  The 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind  have  made  tremendous 
strides  during  the  past  few  years,  in  the 
radio  and  electronics  field  for  the  blind, 
and  many  industries  see  the  value  of 
hiring  blind  help.  We  cannot  tell  what 
the  future  will  bring,  but  it  is  almost 
certain  to  become  ever  brighter,  as  the 
miracles  of  electronics  unfold  them¬ 
selves.  Many  are  not  suited  for  this  type 
of  work,  just  as  many  others  cannot 
tune  a  piano,  cane  a  chair,  make  a 
basket;  but  I  feel  sure  that  one  who  is 
sincerely  interested  in  radio  and  elec¬ 
tronics,  and  who  wants  to  do  some  hard 
work,  will  find  that  it  is  quite  possible 
to  find  his  place  in  the  industry.  It 
would  perhaps  be  best  for  those  who 
are  interested  in  electronics  and  who 
somehow  just  cannot  get  started,  to  ob¬ 
tain  an  amateur  license,  get  on  the  air 
and  talk  to  their  fellow  amateurs,  and 
then  learn  to  build  their  own  equip¬ 
ment.  Many  who  are  not  skilled  in  the 
art  of  building  intricate  electronic 
equipment  should  find  amateur  radio 
interesting  nevertheless,  for  the  walls  of 
one’s  room  can  be  extended  through 
this  means  to  take  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  Amateur  radio  embraces  all  types 
of  people — lawyers,  bankers,  the  man 
on  the  street — yes,  everyone. 
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Editorially  Speaking 


The  passing  of  Senator  Robert  F. 
Wagner  early  in  May  is  the  passing  of 
one  whose  deep  concern  for  human 
justice  and  welfare  expressed  itself  in 
mighty  works.  His  influence  will  guide 
this  nation’s  social  progress  throughout 
history. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  Major  M.  C.  Migel 
states: 

“Born  of  humble  origin,  rising  to 
the  heights  of  power  and  influence, 
walking  with  kings,  yet  never  losing  the 
common  touch,  the  name  of  Robert  F. 
Wagner  will  remain  imperishably  en¬ 
graved  upon  the  hearts  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  blind  men  and 
women  of  America  who  today  live  in 
dignity  and  respect  because  of  his  de¬ 
votion  to  their  cause. 

“The  lives  of  the  blind  have  been  im¬ 
measurably  enriched,  not  alone  through 
the  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
which  he  sponsored  and  which  gives  the 
needy  blind  monthly  grants  to  supple¬ 
ment  their  needs  but  also  because,  be¬ 
lieving  in  the  right  of  man  to  work,  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  effort,  and  to 
make  his  contribution  to  society,  the 
late  Senator  Wagner  sponsored  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  a  Federal  Act  which  bears  his 
name,  and  which  assures  to  thousands 
of  blind  the  opportunity  to  engage  in 
the  manufacture  of  products  made  for 
and  purchased  by  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment.  The  blind  have  earned  millions 
of  dollars  through  this  industry,  and 
as  citizens  and  taxpayers,  hold  their 
heads  high  and  their  minds  free  to 
believe  in  the  America  which  so  largely 
is  of  his  making. 

“In  the  name  of  the  blind,  we  record 


their  sympathy  in  his  passing  and  their 
reverence  for  his  name.” 

In  a  personal  letter  to  Hon.  Robert 
F.  Wagner,  Jr.,  son  of  the  late  Senator, 
Mr.  Migel  also  says: 

“.  .  .  I  am  sad  at  heart  that  your  dear 
father  has  passed  away;  he  was  a  good 
friend  of  mine,  and  a  valiant  champion 
of  the  blind  in  all  matters  concerning 
their  welfare  and  well  being.  .  . 

.  .  In  reading  the  various  obituaries, 

I  find  that  most  of  them  refer  to  the 
political  labors  in  which  your  father  was 
so  active,  whereas  I,  personally,  knew 
him  so  well  from  a  totally  different  angle, 
as  a  warm-hearted,  kindly  friend  of  our 
blind  people,  who  are  indebted  to  him 
for  the  many  things  he  did  to  make 
life  easier  and  happier  for  them.  I  am 
certain  they  are  all  silently  praying  for 
him.  .  .” 

Mr.  Alfred  Allen,  Secretary-General 
of  the  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind,  issued  a  statement  on 
behalf  of  the  Association  as  follows: 

“The  world  will  mourn  the  untimely 
passing  of  the  late  Senator  Robert  F. 
Wagner,  known  to  us  all  as  an  ardent 
and  passionate  champion  of  the  rights 
of  the  little  man. 

“The  world  of  the  blind,  too,  will 
mourn  his  passing.  To  them,  he  was  a 
devoted  friend  and  an  indefatigable 
worker  in  advancing  their  cause.  To  the 
thousands  of  blind  who  receive  monthly 
a  financial  grant  to  supplement  their 
needs,  to  the  thousands  who  are  now 
busily  and  happily  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  products  made  for  and 
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purchased  by  the  Federal  government, 
his  name  will  forever  be  enshrined 
through  the  enabling  legislation  which 
bears  his  name." 

C.  C.  Kleber,  General  Manager  of 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  is¬ 
sued  a  brief  statement  at  the  news  of 
Senator  Wagner's  death: 

“National  Industries  for  the  Blind 
and  the  hundreds  of  blind  workers 
throughout  the  country  who  have  bene¬ 


fited  from  the  Wagner-O’Day  Act  and 
the  interest  which  was  always  shown  by 
Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner  in  the  sup¬ 
port  of  legislation  in  their  behalf  wish 
to  express  their  deepest  sympathy  upon 
the  death  of  this  true  champion  of  the 
underprivileged  and  handicapped." 

The  above  sentiments  indicate  some¬ 
thing  of  the  measure  of  the  late  Senator 
Wagner.  The  New  Outlook  joins  all 
those  who  recognize  their  indebtedness 
to  him. 


Mock  Ke views 


Books  About  the  Blind;  An  Annotated 
Bibliographical  Guide  to  Literature  Re¬ 
lating  to  the  Blind — By  Helga  Lende. 
Publisher,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  New  York.  357  pp.  $5.00. 

Like  its  predecessors,  Miss  Helga 
Lende’s  1953  editon  of  Books  About 
the  Blind  is  as  important  as  any  of  the 
books  it  lists. 

A  special  capacity  for  organization  is 
required  in  such  an  undertaking,  con¬ 
sisting  as  it  does  of  brooding  wisely 
and  temperately  over  a  special  field, 
and  keeping  in  touch  with  a  complex 
network  of  communications  with  other 
fields  of  learning.  This  is  truly  a  labor 
for  a  librarian  in  the  fullest  sense.  The 
librarian  of  a  collection  of  blindiana, 
especially  that  at  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  has  an  opportunity 
which  must  have  great  fascination  and 
a  responsibility  which  must  be  terrify¬ 
ing  at  times. 

The  demands  of  readers  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  ideas  of  writers  on  the 
other  are  of  proportions  which  seem 


within  the  grasp  of  a  fairly  small  staff, 
if  presided  over,  as  it  is,  by  an  able 
mind.  This  gives  the  possibility  of  ac¬ 
tually  influencing  human  thought  in 
one  area  to  a  high  degree  through  the 
medium  of  a  body  of  professional  lit¬ 
erature.  Yet  this  hope  carries  with  it 
the  exacting  chore  of  constant  winnow¬ 
ing  in  a  field  which  is  rank  with  opin¬ 
ion  and  propaganda.  Much  of  the  stuff 
to  be  gone  over  is  in  the  category  of 
eleemosynary  brochurage,  masquerad¬ 
ing  as  technical  information.  Some  of 
it  is  in  that  troubled  wasteland  of  hu¬ 
man  effort  into  which  the  student  must 
go  willy-nilly  for  his  master’s  degree. 
Sometimes  important  human  docu¬ 
ments  and  discernings  are  concealed  in 
the  plain  clothes  of  committee  reports 
or  other  unpretentious  clothing.  Clari¬ 
fying  what  is  a  piece  of  learning  about 
the  blind  must  often  come  before  there 
is  any  possibility  of  deciding  what  it 
amounts  to.  Books  About  the  Blind 
does  an  extensive  job  of  such  clarifica¬ 
tion  as  of  this  year  and  obviously  this 
is  no  performance  of  either  an  intel- 
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lectual  snob  or  of  a  naive  person. 
Quackery  has  been  excluded  firmly, 
while  very  simple  homely  items  have 
been  received  into  the  fold  without  any 
incidental  marks  of  disdain.  Rare  books 
and  articles  which  have  the  elements 
of  greatness  have  been  summed  up  in  a 
form  and  style  as  cool  as  icewater.  The 
process  is  democratic  in  a  very  high 
sense. 

Though  this  is  bibliography,  the  re¬ 
sult  is  by  no  means  dull  for  anyone  who 
has  become  preoccupied  with  problems 
and  solutions  originating  in  blindness. 
The  form  of  the  book  itself  simplifies 
attempts  to  make  something  of  the 
realities  of  a  field  which  is  often  puz¬ 
zling  to  those  who  enter  it.  And  the 
prowler  through  the  categories  cannot 
help  being  impressed  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  simply  not  true,  as  we  so  often 
hear,  that  nothing  much  has  been  writ¬ 
ten  about  the  blind. 

Once  we  lived  in  a  time  when  every¬ 
one  seemed  to  be  reading  and  knowing 
a  great  deal  about  the  blind,  but  with¬ 
out  attempting  to  relate  learning  to 
reality.  Lately  we  seem  to  have  been 
living  in  a  time  when  there  are  many 
people  up  to  ears  and  elbows  in  reali¬ 
ties,  but  without  any  frame  of  reference 
for  such  realities  in  other  places  and 
times.  This  book  can  be  a  valuable  aid 
in  stamping  out  this  kind  of  benighted 
patronage  of  other  periods.  Too  many 
people  alive  today  in  our  field  have 


never  even  heard  of  Dr.  Howe  and 
Laura  Bridgman,  much  less  pondered 
between  the  lines  of  the  enigmatic  lit¬ 
erature  concerning  them.  Books  About 
the  Blind  is  the  key  to  many  other  pro¬ 
vocative  subjects,  such,  for  instance,  as 
the  terrible  struggle  for  life  and  death 
between  Mr.  Wait  and  Fanny  Crosby, 
who  wrote,  “Some  Day  the  Silver  Cord 
Will  Break,"  and  finally  broke  it. 

There  has  been  a  past  in  work  for  the 
blind,  and  a  really  important  history 
of  ideas  in  the  field  could  be  written 
out  of  it,  though  none  ever  has  been. 
Should  any  philosopher  attempt  it,  he 
will  unquestionably  be  obligated  to 
this  book,  which  if  searched  out  can 
lead  to  learning  how  the  ancient  Chi¬ 
nese  handled  their  blind  people,  what 
St.  Louis’s  idea  of  a  blind  rehabilita¬ 
tion  program  was,  or  even,  in  an  old 
Outlook ,  about  Queen  Alexandra, 
whom  Proust  called  “sweet  but  limited," 
dictating  a  sweet  but  limited  note  about 
the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind 
to  Sir  Francis  Campbell. 

To  us  of  course  these  ar£  unimpor¬ 
tant  things,  except  as  they  may  dimin¬ 
ish  our  misguided  arrogance  over  hav¬ 
ing  corruptible  bodies,  whereas  many, 
many  things  happened  before  we  were 
born,  and  will  happen  after  we  are 
dead,  among  those  who  are  able  to 
achieve  incorruption.  This  reviewer 
thinks  Miss  Lende  has. 

— C.  Warren  Bledsoe 
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Modern  Trends  in  the  Education 

of  the  Adult  Blind 


Do  you  shudder  when  you  read  about 
the  British  schools  of  not  so  many 
years  ago?  It  seems  unbelievable  that 
everyone  considered  it  proper  for  Mr. 
Chips  and  other  masters  of  the  private 
boys’  school  literally  to  force  their  pu¬ 
pils — those  boys  whose  parents  could 
afford  to  send  them  to  school — through 
the  standardized  mould  labelled  “Edu¬ 
cation.”  Remember  the  Young  Ladies 
Finishing  School  through  which  Becky 
Sharp  struggled?  Its  standard  of  achieve¬ 
ment  for  its  graduates  was  to  sew  a  fine 
seam,  make  a  graceful  curtsy  and  never 
have  a  thought  that  might  displease 
their  future  husbands. 

Then  America  revolutionized  edu¬ 
cation  by  insisting  that  there  should  be 
public  schools  and  that  every  child  had 
right  to  learning.  Some  of  us  may  have 
actually  carved  our  initials  in  the  little 
red  school  house  and  all  of  us  have 
heard  about  the  young  school  marm, 
who  was  just  marking  time  till  some 
man  popped  the  question.  When  grad¬ 
uated,  or  excluded  because  they  no 
longer  fitted  in  the  desks,  these  pupils 
seemed  to  have  had  even  more  appre¬ 
ciation  of  their  education  than  those 
leaving  the  portals  of  our  modern 
schools. 

And  how  different  are  our  modern 
buildings  and  theories.  We  are  not  sat¬ 
isfied  unless  the  lighting,  heating,  seat¬ 
ing,  etc.,  are  scientifically  perfect.  Each 
student  is  observed,  tested,  counseled 
and  classified  and  placed  in  classrooms 
with  those  of  approximately  the  same 
mental  age  and  given  courses  that  will 
bring  out  his  potentialities.  If  Barbara 
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wants  to  go  into  the  woodworking  shop 
or  Sam  into  the  cooking  class,  that’s 
quite  all  right!  No  longer  do  we  tol¬ 
erate  standardized  moulds  for  subject 
matter  or  teaching  methods. 

Just  like  general  education,  training 
of  the  blind  has  changed  and  broad¬ 
ened.  These  developments  are  directly 
related  to  the  attitudes  of  the  public 
toward  the  blind.  Most  of  us  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  Dr.  Berthold  Lowenfeld’s 
analysis  of  society’s  evaluation  of  the 
blind.  For  thousands  of  years,  sightless 
persons  were  only  considered  as  lia¬ 
bilities.  Then  Christianity  leavened  this 
thinking  and  they  were  seen  as  children 
of  God  for  whom  society  must  provide 
— they  became  wards  of  the  community. 
Only  for  a  relatively  short  time  has 
public  opinion  changed  so  as  to  accept 
the  visually  handicapped  as  members 
of  the  community,  who  can  contribute 
and  serve  and  are  of  real  value. 

The  new  thinking  is  reflected  more 
strongly  in  the  education  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  than  of  adults.  We  can  look  back 
into  history  when  blind  children  were 
hidden  away  and  given  no  training; 
then  they  were  placed  in  “asylums”  and 
taught  bare  fundamentals;  now  we  lis¬ 
ten  to  heated  arguments  as  to  how  much 
of  the  child’s  education  should  be  in 
residential  or  public  schools.  I  feel 
that  much  of  our  education  of  blind 
adults  is  based  on  the  “ward  concept” 
whereas  in  actuality,  sightless  people 
are  being  accepted  as  participating 
members  of  the  community  to  an  ever 
greater  degree. 

Let  us  consider  briefly  ten  reasons 
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why  the  blind  are  now  being  viewed  in 
this  new  light.  Their  influences  are  co¬ 
mingled  and  their  order  of  presentation 
is  not  related  to  their  importance. 

1.  Better  education  for  children  and 
adults.  The  children,  who  are  later  to 
become  adults,  are  given  a  broader  and 
longer  education,  which  is  slanted  to¬ 
ward  their  fitting  into  community  life 
rather  than  toward  their  being  sheltered 
by  some  institution.  Those  who  lose 
their  sight  in  adult  life  may  return  to 
cultural  or  vocational  schools.  There 
are  many  specialized,  free,  educational 
opportunities  for  the  adults:  home 
teaching,  orientation  centers  and  the 
Hadley  Correspondence  School.  Schools 
to  teach  the  blind  radio  repair  and 
farming  have  tuition  fees,  but  these  are 
often  paid  by  the  Vocational  Rehabili¬ 
tation  Bureaus.  Library  service  has  im¬ 
proved  greatly:  more  funds  are  avail¬ 
able  and  the  bulk  of  the  collections  in 
the  regional  libraries  is  provided 
through  the  Library  of  Congress.  Since 
the  “Battle  of  the  Types”  has  ended 
and  braille  grade  two  and  Moon  have 
emerged  as  the  accepted  types,  all  Eng¬ 
lish  speaking  peoples  can  read  the  same 
books  and  available  funds  need  not  be 
divided  for  editions  in  other  raised 
types.  The  accuracy  and  efficiency  of 
printing  presses  have  been  improved. 
Recorded  books  have  made  reading  pos¬ 
sible  for  those  who  could  not,  or  did 
not,  learn  raised  type,  for  those  who 
wanted  material  not  available  in  raised 
type,  and  for  those  wanting  to  read 
faster  than  they  could  in  braille. 

2.  Traveling  limitations  are  being 
overcome  by  the  advent  of  the  guide 
dog  and  modern  travel  techniques,  both 
with  and  without  a  cane.  Now  a  blind 
man  can  learn  to  go  alone:  when  and 
where  he  pleases. 

3.  Every  state,  usually  aided  by  the 
Federal  Government,  provides  some  de¬ 
gree  of  economic  security.  In  some  pub¬ 


lic  assistance  grants  only  the  barest  es¬ 
sentials  are  covered,  while  other  grants 
recognize  a  higher  standard  of  living 
and  even  encourage  efforts  at  becom¬ 
ing  self  supporting.  The  blind  person 
is  no  longer  forced  to  beg  for  subsist¬ 
ence  from  relatives  or  the  public. 

4.  The  gregarious  nature  of  most  hu¬ 
man  beings  has  asserted  itself  in  those 
without  sight.  They  first  had  only  small 
reading  groups  or  sewing  circles,  now 
the  recreation  center  movement  is  ever 
growing.  In  such  meetings  the  blind 
are  challenged,  taught  and  stimulated 
by  others  facing  the  same  handicap. 
They  learn,  in  semi-sheltered  and  un¬ 
derstanding  groups,  to  perform  the  or¬ 
dinary  activities  of  daily  living  with  ease 
and  grace  so  that  they  later  can  fit  com¬ 
fortably  into  a  sighted  society.  The 
blind  have  also  gone  farther  than  mere 
recreation,  they  have  banded  them¬ 
selves  into  local  and  state  organizations 
and  finally  the  National  Federation  of 
the  Blind  to  promote  the  economic  and 
social  welfare  of  the  blind.  Specialized 
groups  such  as  the  vending  stand  op¬ 
erators  and  musicians  have  organized 
for  their  mutual  benefit  and  protection. 
These  organized  blind  have  done  much 
toward  influencing  legislation  and  other 
programs  developed  to  help  the  blind. 

5.  Due  to  labor  scarcity  during  World 
War  II,  for  the  first  time,  the  blind  had 
a  large  scale  opportunity  to  prove  their 
vocational  capabilities.  Employers  wrote 
glowing  accounts  of  their  success  and 
proudly  showed  them  off  to  visitors — 
partly,  because  of  their  self-righteous 
feeling  of  pride  in  giving  these  folks  a 
chance,  and,  partly,  because  of  sincere 
appreciation  of  their  accomplishments. 
But  it  was  the  toe  hold  we  needed.  Re¬ 
habilitation  placement  officers  for  the 
blind  have  found  it  increasingly  easy 
to  make  good  placements  in  industry 
and  the  trades.  Employers  are  told  to 
hire  the  person  only  if  he  can  meet  pro- 
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duction  requirements  and  earn  a  stand¬ 
ard  wage. 

6.  More  and  more  services  to  the 
blind  are  being  conducted  by  public 
agencies.  In  other  words,  it  is  recog¬ 
nized  that  these  services  are  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  taxpayers  as  a  whole 
rather  than  of  a  few  generous,  inter¬ 
ested  individuals.  Tax  support  is  apt  to 
be  larger  and  more  certain  than  dona¬ 
tions  and  the  head  of  the  agency  can 
devote  the  major  portion  of  time  to 
program  rather  than  to  fund  raising. 
Because  of  more  funds,  better  salaries 
can  be  paid  to  attract  better  trained 
personnel  and  higher  standards  can  be 
required.  Public  agencies  are  better 
able  to  send  workers  to  such  profes¬ 
sional  meetings  as  those  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Conferences  of  Home 
Teachers  of  the  Adult  Blind.  These 
give  greater  knowledge  and  insight  to 
workers  as  do  such  professional  periodi¬ 
cals  as:  The  Home  Teacher  and  New 
Outlook  for  the  Blind.  Because  tax 
money  must  be  justified,  public  agen¬ 
cies  must  go  into  public  education.  Un¬ 
til  the  public  accepts  the  blind  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  community,  all  the  special¬ 
ized  programs  on  their  behalf  are  of 
little  avail. 

7.  Private  agencies  have  always  been 
the  pioneers  in  the  field  of  social  wel¬ 
fare.  With  public  agencies  taking  over 
the  provision  of  basic  necessities,  pri¬ 
vate  agencies  are  freed  to  enter  various 
specialized  services.  Most  of  these  serv¬ 
ices  are  far  more  intriguing  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  public  and  so  gain  better  publicity. 
Money  is  raised  for  care  of  blind  babies, 
for  guide  dogs,  for  camps  for  children 
and  adults,  for  recreation  centers  and 
for  educational  field  trips.  A  private 
agency  like  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  is  able  to  do  special  re¬ 
search  for  the  deaf-blind  and  for  equip¬ 
ment  and  appliances.  Two  large  organi¬ 


zations,  the  Lions  International  and 
the  Alumnae  of  Delta  Gamma  Sorority 
have  chosen  service  to  the  blind  as  a 
project,  which  has  developed  into  a 
great  variety  of  group  and  individual 
services.  Funds  and  volunteers  have 
been  sought  for  transcribing  into  braille 
and  onto  discs.  The  fact  that  there  must 
be  much  publicity  to  raise  funds  and 
that  personal  service  as  well  as  money 
is  requested,  means  that  the  public  is 
being  educated  to  the  needs,  abilities 
and  ambitions  of  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped. 

8.  The  program  for  blinded  veterans 
has  had  almost  unlimited  funds  for  re¬ 
search  and  training.  Naturally,  the  ci¬ 
vilian  blind  have  benefited  indirectly. 
They  are  being  accepted  because  of  the 
skills  taught  these  young  men  and  be¬ 
cause  of  the  sympathetic  attitude  to¬ 
ward  these  men  who  gave  up  so  much 
for  us.  The  large  pension  granted  the 
blinded  veteran,  plus  a  good  job  and  a 
community-donated  home  in  many 
cases,  makes  it  possible  for  the  blinded 
veteran  to  fit  into  all  strata  of  society. 

9.  The  social  stigma  that  accom¬ 
panied  blindness  in  so  many  cases  is 
now  disappearing.  Research  and  statis¬ 
tics  have  shown  that  venereal  disease  or 
other  uncleanliness  is  not  the  major 
cause  of  blindness.  In  fact,  modern 
treatment  has  put  them  far  down  on 
the  list  of  causes.  Also,  the  sympathetic 
response  to  blinded  veterans  and  the 
ever  increasing  number  of  blind  babies 
has  helped  overcome  this  attitude. 

10.  Both  the  blind  and  sighted  are 
beginning  to  accept  unquestionably  the 
fact  that  a  well  rounded,  useful  life  is 
the  right  of  a  blind  person,  not  merely 
a  dispensation  or  lucky  break.  We  are 
no  longer  asking  for  hand-outs,  but  for 
the  opportunities  sought  by  all  man¬ 
kind.  We  are  concentrating  on  abilities 
rather  than  disabilities. 

In  the  light  of  these  ten  factors,  let  us 
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examine  home  teaching  services  and  see 
if  they  are  meeting  the  needs  of  the  “ac¬ 
cepted”  blind  man  and  woman.  The 
newly  blind  adult  will  always  need 
someone  to  search  him  out  at  his  home, 
sit  down  by  his  rocking  chair,  allay  his 
fears  and  show  him  how  to  live  a  fuller 
life.  How  far  from  the  rocker  should  the 
teacher  accompany  him? 

When  the  Home  Teaching  Society 
was  organized  in  England  there  was  no 
question  but  that  the  blind  were  “wards 
of  society” — people  who  must  be  saved 
from  Satan  by  giving  them  busy  hands. 
Learning  to  read  the  Bible  in  raised 
type  would  also  be  a  great  protection 
and  solace.  Kind  volunteers,  and  later 
paid  teachers,  rallied  to  the  cause  and 
went  to  the  homes  to  teach  reading  and 
simple  handicrafts,  and  to  commiserate 
with  these  unfortunates. 

When  it  was  found  pupils  were  apt 
in  these  subjects,  the  trend  began  to  be 
to  get  them  out  of  the  rocker  to  make 
their  beds  or  dust  a  table.  Most  of 
those  who  wanted  to  venture  into  the 
kitchen  were  discouraged,  either  be¬ 
cause  the  teacher  was  afraid  for  them  or 
she  herself  was  only  a  short  step  away 
from  “rocking-chairitis.”  Some  of  the 
more  unusual  pupils  did  slip  down  the 
back  steps  and  plant  a  seed  or  pull  a 
weed. 

At  the  outset  this  was  all  very  good. 
Never  before  had  the  blind  person  been 
given  such  individual  attention  or  his 
family  encouraged  to  let  him  get  out  of 
the  rocker.  Unfortunately,  it  is  this 
teacher  that  has  become  the  stereotype 
in  the  minds  of  other  professional 
workers  for  the  blind.  She  was  not  es¬ 
pecially  trained;  she  was  sympathetic; 
underpaid  if  she  received  anything  at 
all;  and  devoted  herself  to  making 
homebound  folks  happy  and  busy.  Re¬ 
grettably,  there  are  still  some  of  these 
stereotypes  around — self-sacrificing  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  doing  their  best,  but  that 


best  is  not  enough.  Under  the  public 
agencies,  standards  for  this  service  and 
its  personnel  have  reached  the  profes¬ 
sional  level  in  many  states. 

Also  the  concept  of  what  the  service 
should  be  has  changed.  If  the  blind 
person  has  a  “right”  to  a  full  life,  he 
has  a  “right”  to  be  trained  for  that  life. 
The  already  established  home  teachers 
are  the  logical  teachers. 

We  can’t  stand  in  the  front  door  and 
watch  while  Bill,  closely  followed  by 
Mary,  starts  down  the  front  steps  on  a 
first  venture  to  the  corner  grocery.  Nor 
should  we  stand  there  while  they  cross 
the  street  to  the  church  or  go  around 
the  block  to  catch  a  bus  to  their  club. 
No  matter  how  thorough  has  been  the 
training  we  have  given  them  within 
their  home,  it  has  not  entirely  prepared 
them  for  these  new  physical,  emotional 
and  psychological  experiences.  We 
probably  didn’t  explain  how  to  tell  a 
bus  token  from  a  dime,  how  to  avoid 
stacked  bottles  or  cans  in  the  grocery 
store,  how  to  get  a  seat  in  a  crowded 
church  or  bus;  how  to  get  curious  or 
awkward  people  to  help  rather  than  to 
hinder. 

As  Bill  and  Mary  begin  to  enjoy  their 
new  freedom,  they  are  going  to  set  their 
sights  for  more  distant  horizons.  Maybe 
their  path  will  go  through  a  college 
campus  or  up  a  mountain  with  a  hiking 
club.  Maybe  it  will  bring  them  back 
home  where  they  can  stand  by  the  front 
door  with  poise  and  anticipation  to 
greet  guests  for  a  large  party.  Maybe  it 
will  lead  to  a  president’s  gavel  or  a  little 
theater  stage.  Or  maybe  it  is  an  earned 
place  at  the  workmen’s  bench  or  in  a 
swivel  chair  that  will  bring  them  great¬ 
est  satisfaction.  All  these  paths  have  pit- 
falls  and  detours.  Without  help  Bill  or 
Mary  may  fail  and  give  up.  Who  is 
there  to  help  them? 

It  is  because  the  blind  are  no  longer 
considered  wards  of  society  and  because 
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they  need  help  outside  the  home,  that  I 
believe  we  have  outgrown  the  term 
“home  teacher.”  I  believe  we  should 
take  the  all  inclusive  term  “teacher,” 
and  that  we  should  teach  all  things 
necessary  for  fuller  living.  To  be  sure, 
some  home  teachers  are  not  prepared 
to  offer  such  help  for  they  themselves 
are  still  essentially  homebound.  But 
they,  like  their  pupils,  can  learn  to 
their  mutual  benefit.  Schools  have 
chemistry  teachers,  history  teachers,  lan¬ 
guage  teachers — all  working  relatively 
independently  of  one  another.  An 
agency  could  have  a  home  teacher,  a 
social  institution  teacher,  a  travel 
teacher,  a  pre-vocational  teacher.  I  feel 
that  a  continuity  of  instruction  from  a 
teacher  who  has  won  the  pupil’s  confi¬ 
dence  is  very  important.  Some  special¬ 
ists  may  be  called  in,  but  the  same  per¬ 
son  should  guide  the  over-all  training 
until  the  person  is  self-sufficient  in  all 
areas. 

Because  of  this  belief,  the  time  has 
come  for  us  to  be  known  as  “teachers  of 
the  adult  blind,”  and  for  dropping  the 
appellation  of  “home  teacher.” 


With  such  a  change,  we  could  include 
other  teachers  of  the  adult  blind  who 
never  go  into  the  home,  such  as  those 
at  recreation  or  orientation  centers. 
Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  blind  per¬ 
sons  are  going  to  these  places  in  in¬ 
creasing  numbers.  These  teachers  do 
not  have  the  opportunity  for  private 
counseling  in  many  cases,  but  do  have 
valuable  group  therapy  to  offer.  The 
orientation  center  worker  does  not  have 
to  buck  family  opposition  and  can  offer 
concentrated,  daily  instruction;  some 
persons  could  learn  in  no  other  way. 
Why  should  we  not  all  band  together 
into  one  organization  for  discussing  our 
mutual  interests  and  philosophies  so 
that  we  can  work  as  a  team  on  the  pre- 
vocational  level.  We  are  not  giving  up 
anything,  we  are  expanding  and  per¬ 
fecting  our  service. 

The  British  school  master  and  the 
red  school  house  school  marm  had  to 
go;  why  shouldn’t  the  home  teacher? 
Our  field  of  service  is  broader  and  more 
challenging;  public  opinion  is  now 
rooting  for  the  blind;  let’s  see  ourselves 
as  teachers,  teachers  for  living! 
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“Developments  in  Oregon’s  Program 
for  Educating  Blind  Children,”  by 
John  W.  Jones,  Exceptional  Children , 
V.  19,  No.  4,  January,  1953.  This  ar¬ 
ticle  is  an  attempt  to  present  some  of 
the  more  recent  developments  resulting 
from  the  so-called  Oregon  Plan  of  re¬ 
turning  all  ninth  grade  residential 
school  graduates  and  children  of  any 
other  grade  level,  who  seem  capable 
and  adequately  prepared,  to  public 
schools.  An  experimental  program  in 
the  Portland  area  is  described,  in  which 
elementary  schools  accepted  some  blind 
children.  After  one  year,  in  which  only 
three  braille  students  were  served,  this 
plan  is  being  expanded. 

- ■ - 

“Aid  to  the  Blind:  Earned  Income  of 
Recipients,  September  1950,”  by  Sadie 
Saffian,  Social  Security  Bulletin ,  V.  16, 
No.  1,  January,  1953.  This  article  pre¬ 
sents  the  findings  of  a  study  made  to 
determine  the  extent  of  employment 
and  earnings  among  persons  receiving 
aid  to  the  blind  in  September  1950,  the 
last  month  before  the  $50  exemptions 

were  permitted. 

- ■ - 

R.  R.  Bowker:  Militant  Liberal,  by 
E.  McClung  Fleming,  Norman,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Oklahoma  Press,  1952.  Flem¬ 
ing,  a  college  dean,  has  written  a  com¬ 
prehensive  biography  of  an  unusual 
personality,  famous  in  the  publishing 
field  and  in  the  movement  for  political 
and  civil  service  reform.  Many  persons 
familiar  with  Bowker’s  contributions  to 
many  fields  may  be  surprised  to  read, 
in  the  last  chapter,  of  his  33  years  of 
blindness  which  preceded  his  death  in 
1933.  The  author  remarks,  “It  was 
typical  of  Bowker  that  he  rose  above 


this  handicap  and  determined  to  live 
out  his  life  as  though  no  defect  were 
there.” 


“Life  Calls  on  a  Blind  Doctor,”  Life, 
V.  34,  March  9,  1953.  A  picture  story 
illustrating  the  daily  life  and  work  of 
a  French  doctor  who  lost  his  sight  22 

years  ago.  Very  brief  text. 

- - ■ - — 

“Blind  Welfare  in  Italy,”  by  Gwyneth 
Wallis,  Social  Service ,  V.  26,  No.  2, 
Autumn,  1952.  The  report  of  a  techni¬ 
cal  adviser  sent  by  the  United  Nations 
to  Italy  in  1951,  at  the  request  of  the 
Italian  Government  to  advise  on  the 
setting  up  of  a  Home  Teaching  Serv¬ 
ice  there. 


“The  Education  of  Robert  Smith- 
das,”  by  Carol  Hughes,  Coronet,  V.  34, 
No.  1,  May  1953.  The  story  of  the  first 
man  doubly  handicapped  by  deafness 
and  blindness,  to  earn  a  college  degree, 
r7o  years  after  the  same  accomplishment 
by  Helen  Keller — the  story  of  how  he 
reached  his  goal  and  paved  the  way  for 
other  deaf-blind  students  to  attend 
schools  not  operated  especially  for  the 

handicapped. 

• - ■ - • 

“Though  Land  Be  Out  of  Sight  .  .  .”; 
The  Early  Years  of  Chorleywood  Col¬ 
lege,  compiled  by  Phyllis  Monk,  Lon¬ 
don,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
n.d.  This  detailed  day-to-day  record  of 
the  first  and  only  English  school  for  the 
higher  education  of  girls  with  little  or 
no  sight,  was  prepared  by  its  first  head¬ 
mistress,  who  continued  in  office  from 
1920  to  1944*  Quotations  from  grad¬ 
uates,  teachers  and  friends  add  interest 
to  the  factual  content. 
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Introduction  to  Exceptional  Chil¬ 
dren,  by  Harry  J.  Baker,  Ph.D.,  revised 
edition,  N.  Y.,  Macmillan,  1953.  The 
first  edition  of  this  book  came  out  in 
1944.  Pages  27-89,  chapters  3,  4  and  5, 
deal  with  defective  vision,  the  partially 
seeing,  and  the  blind. 


You  Die  Today,  by  Baynard  Ken¬ 
drick,  N.Y.,  Morrow,  1952.  Another  of 
the  popular  mystery  stories  centering 
around  the  blind  detective,  Duncan 
Maclain,  who  this  time  has  as  his  client 
a  blinded  Korean  veteran  entangled 
in  a  web  of  damaging  evidence. 


Helen  Keller  on  South  American  Mission 


Helen  Keller  accompanied  by  Polly 
Thomson  left  on  April  30  on  her  pro¬ 
jected  two-month  tour  of  Central  and 
South  America.  Miss  Keller’s  trip  is 
sponsored  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  Overseas  Blind  and  will  take  in 
visits  and  consultations  with  schools, 
workshops  and  other  activities  for  the 
blind  in  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  Panama 
and  Mexico. 

Recent  news  indicates  that  spectacu¬ 
lar  results  have  already  been  achieved 
in  behalf  of  the  blind  and  deaf  citizens 
in  the  countries  which  she  has  visited 
during  the  early  stages  of  her  tour.  She 
has  been  received  with  acclaim  at  all 
her  public  meetings,  and  the  inspira¬ 
tional  quality  of  her  appeals  for  con¬ 
structive  activity  to  aid  the  physical 
handicapped  has  led  to  the  following 
developments. 

In  Rio  de  Janeiro,  public  support 
has  been  obtained  for  the  creation  of 
a  regional  organization  to  serve  the 
blind,  which,  it  is  planned,  should 
operate  along  lines  similar  to  those 
followed  by  state  commissions  for  the 
blind  in  this  country.  A  report  from 
the  Benjamin  Constant  School  for  the 
Blind  in  that  city  indicates  that  force¬ 
ful  action  is  being  taken  to  improve 
the  scope  and  quality  of  its  work  in 
the  educational  field. 

The  all-important  Industrialists 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Sao  Paulo 


has  pledged  that  it  will  launch  a  study 
to  locate  suitable  job  openings  for  the 
blind  in  industry  and  to  provide  train¬ 
ing  facilities  for  potential  blind  work¬ 
ers.  The  governor  of  Sao  Paulo  state 
and  the  mayor  of  Sao  Paulo  city  have 
promised  to  maintain  the  generous 
support  that  has  been  extended  by 
their  respective  offices  to  the  Fundacao 
para  o  Livro  do  Cego  no  Brasil  during 
recent  years  so  that  the  Fundacao’s 
plans  for  a  widely  expanded  service 
may  be  achieved.  During  Miss  Keller’s 
stay  in  Santiago,  the  government  of 
Chile  announced  that  8  million  pesos 
(64  thousand  dollars)  has  been  appro¬ 
priated  to  finance  the  construction  of 
a  new  government  school  for  the  blind 
and  a  government  school  for  the  deaf. 
Following  a  brief  visit  to  Concepcion, 
Miss  Keller  will  return  to  Santiago  to 
lay  the  cornerstones  for  these  new 
buildings,  after  which  she  will  continue 
her  journey  through  Peru,  Panama 
and  Mexico. 

Public  recognition  of  Miss  Keller’s 
outstanding  contribution  to  the  well¬ 
being  of  the  blind  has  been  evidenced 
during  her  current  tour  in  the  pre¬ 
sentation  to  her  of  the  Order  of  the 
Southern  Cross  from  the  Government 
of  Brazil  and  the  High  Order  of  Merit 
by  the  government  in  Santiago  and  the 
conferring  of  an  honorary  doctorate  by 
the  University  of  Chile. 
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Meeting  Held  by  Western 

Conference  Teachers 


The  Seventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Western  Conference  of  Home  Teachers 
of  the  Adult  Blind  (now  called  the 
Western  Conference  of  Teachers  of  the 
Adult  Blind)  was  held  at  Boise,  Idaho, 
from  April  16  to  18,  1953.  An  excellent 
program,  planned  largely  by  Miss 
Uldine  Gortin,  Instructor  of  the  Adult 
Blind,  Idaho  State  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Assistance,  is  reported.  The  theme 
was  “Special  Education  for  the  Adult 
Blind.” 

The  change  in  name  noted  above  was 
one  of  the  formal  actions  voted  by  the 
organization. 

New  officers  were  elected.  They  are: 
President,  Jack  Yeaman  of  Wyoming; 
Vice-President,  Mrs.  Francis  Virgin 
Marcelino  of  California;  Recording 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Juliet  Bindt  of  Califor¬ 
nia;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Malcolm 
Medler  of  Oregon;  and  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Jesse  Anderson  of  Utah. 

Next  year’s  meeting  is  being  planned 
for  Phoenix,  Arizona,  in  April,  1954. 
The  plan  is  to  move  largely  to  the 
method  of  workshop  discussions. 

The  banquet  speaker  was  John  Car¬ 
ver,  blind,  United  States  District  At¬ 
torney  for  twenty  years.  Speaking  of  his 
experience,  he  remarked  that  a  blind 
attorney  has  to  guarantee  satisfaction. 

The  Conference  was  entertained  on 
the  dairy  farm  of  blind  Orville  Casey, 
who  is  enthusiastic  about  farming  as  a 
profession  for  the  blind. 

The  Western  Conference  of  Teach¬ 
ers  of  the  Adult  Blind  would  like  to 
share  with  other  professional  workers 
the  fruits  of  three  of  its  research  com¬ 
mittees.  The  Western  Conference  will 


have  all  these  reports  put  into  braille, 
and  in  mimeographed  form.  Then  in¬ 
terested  individuals  or  agencies  can  buy 
them  in  bulk  lots  at  minimum  cost,  to 
be  distributed  to  their  pupils.  Those  in¬ 
terested  should  write  the  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Malcolm  Medler,  8427  S.  E. 
Yamhill,  Portland,  16,  Oregon.  A 
stamped,  addressed  envelope  would  fa¬ 
cilitate  replies. 

Miss  Blanche  M.  Lamb  of  Utah 
compiled  an  exhaustive  list  of  braille 
cooking  receipts  and  books,  including 
their  prices  and  publishers. 

The  Music  Committee  under  the 
Chairmanship  of  Jesse  Anderson  of 
Utah  and  greatly  aided  by  Ruth  Yea- 
man  of  Wyoming,  is  completing  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  field.  There  are  bibliog¬ 
raphies  on  braille  music  text  books, 
braille  music  pieces,  periodicals  in 
braille  relating  to  music,  teaching  meth¬ 
ods,  aids  to  home  teachers  and  students 
in  learning  music,  religious  music,  folk 
music,  instruments,  etc. 

Henry  M.  Bindt  of  California  was 
chairman  of  a  committee  to  discuss  the 
advisability  of  setting  up  a  test  in 
braille  writing  that  could  be  given  by 
teachers  to  their  pupils,  entirely  on  a 
voluntary  basis  and  only  to  apt  stu¬ 
dents.  Those  who  could  perform  the 
test  with  a  minimum  number  of  errors 
would  be  given,  by  the  Western  Con¬ 
ference,  a  Certificate  of  Proficiency  in 
Braille  Writing.  Directions  for  giving 
the  test  and  sentences  illustrating  the 
rules  for  Standard  English  Braille  will 
be  put  into  braille  for  teachers  to  use 
as  experimental  teaching  material.  It  is 
hoped  that  before  the  next  Conference 
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meeting  these  teachers  will  give  their 
comments  about  such  a  test,  the  mate¬ 
rial  it  should  or  should  not  contain, 
and  the  reaction  of  those  who  attempted 
this  proficiency. 

The  Western  Conference  was  espe¬ 
cially  pleased  to  have  as  special  guests 
from  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  Miss  Annette  Dinsmore,  Con¬ 
sultant  for  the  Deaf-Blind,  and  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  Ritter,  who  brought  an 
extensive  display  of  appliances  and 
tools,  plus  several  lenses  to  aid  the  par¬ 
tially  sighted. 

LIBRARY  CONFERENCE 

The  following  program  has  been  ar¬ 
ranged  for  the  meeting  of  the  American 
Library  Association  Committee  on 
Work  with  the  Blind  at  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  A.  L.  A.  Conference  in  June.  The 
meeting  is  scheduled  for  8:30  p.m.  on 
Tuesday,  June  23. 

Administrative  Problems  of  Libraries 
for  the  Blind 

Moderator: 

Luther  H.  Evans,  Librarian  of  Con¬ 
gress. 

Panel  members: 

John  T.  Eastlick,  Denver  Public  Li¬ 
brary,  Librarian; 

John  FI.  Jacobs,  New  Orleans  Public 
Library,  Librarian; 

John  S.  Richards,  Seattle  Public  Li¬ 
brary,  Librarian. 

Topics: 

Growth  of  library  service  of  the 
blind. 

Fiscal  problems  facing  libraries  for 
the  blind. 

Operational  problems  of  concern  to 
libraries  for  the  blind. 

Possibilities  for  future  improvements 
in  library  service  for  the  blind. 

Discussion. 


Jn  Zhisjssue 


Mrs.  Juliet  Bindt  is  Recording  Secretary 
of  the  Western  Conference  of  Teachers 
of  the  Adult  Blind.  A  native  of  Los  An¬ 
geles,  she  worked  her  way  through  Scripps 
College  and  the  University  of  California, 
where  she  did  graduate  work  in  Social 
Welfare. 

Active  in  the  civic  life  of  California, 
Mrs.  Bindt  has  also  participated  in  many 
activities  among  blind  people  and  in  or¬ 
ganizations  in  their  behalf.  She  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  Western  Confer¬ 
ence  of  Home  Teachers  of  the  Adult  Blind 
in  1946,  and  was  its  president  the  first  four 
years.  She  is  the  author  of  “A  Handbook 
for  the  Blind”,  published  by  MacMillan 
last  year. 

Mrs.  Bindt  has  been  blind  since  the 
age  of  13. 


Helen  Keller  writes  enthusiastically  this 
month  of  her  mission  in  the  Near  East, 
which  she  carried  out  in  the  Spring  of 
1952. 


A  strong  natural  inclination  •  and  inter¬ 
est  in  radio  and  electronics  that  manifested 
itself  in  boyhood,  plus  a  conviction  that 
electronics  holds  excellent  possibilities  for 
blind  persons,  has  motivated  Robert  W. 
Gunderson  through  the  years,  and  at  the 
beginning  in  the  face  of  much  skepticism. 
As  a  student  at  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind  Mr.  Gunderson 
taught  his  fellow  students  the  intricacies 
of  radio,  and  coached  them  in  groups 
throughout  the  years  to  the  present,  until 
well  over  ioo  boys  have  successfully  passed 
examinations  and  received  amateur  op¬ 
erator  licenses.  Mr.  Gunderson  is  editor  of 
the  Braille  Technical  Press,  instructor  of 
electronics  at  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  and  in  addi¬ 
tion  is  retained  as  consulting  engineer 
at  the  present  time  by  seven  commercial 
radio  and  television  manufacturers  in  and 
near  New  York. 
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This  department  is  a  New  Outlook 
seruice  to  readers  who  wish  to  publish 
notices  of  positions  open  for  application 
as  well  as  those  toho  are  seeking  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind 
or  deaf-blind.  No  charge  is  made  and 
we  will  print  as  many  as  space  will  per¬ 
mit.  The  publishers  do  not  vouch  for 
statements  of  advertisers. 

We  also  will  print  without  charge 
miscellaneous  notices  of  interest  to  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  which  are  of  a  non¬ 
commercial  nature.  All  other  advertis¬ 
ing  will  be  accepted  at  advertising  rates 
which  are  available  on  request. 

Address  correspondence  to:  New  Out¬ 
look  for  the  Blind,  iy  West  16th  Street, 
New  York  n,  N.  Y. 


Position  Desired:  Young  man  (blind),  thirty- 
two  years  old,  desires  position  as  rehabilitation 
or  employment  counselor  with  agency  for  the 
blind.  B.  A.  degree  in  Social  Sciences  and 
LL.  B.  degree.  Experienced  high  school  teacher, 
counselor,  and  social  case  worker  for  phy¬ 
sically  handicapped.  Write:  Box  i-B. 

Counseling  Psychologist  seeks  position  with 
an  established  or  growing  agency  with  a  pro¬ 
fessional  staff  serving  the  total  rehabilitation 
needs  of  clients.  Can:  diagnose  and  treat 
clients’  problems  through  evaluation,  psycho¬ 
logical  testing,  personal  and  vocational  coun¬ 
seling:  plan  and  carry  out  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
grams  including  industrially  oriented  adjust¬ 
ment,  training,  and  placement;  conduct  basic 
research  related  to  such  services.  Ph.  D.  re¬ 
quirements  completed  in  Vocational  Rehabili¬ 
tation.  Experience  in  community  agencies  and 
hospitals  serving  the  rehabilitation  needs  of 
blind  and  otherwise  disabled  clients.  Address 
replies  to  New  Outlook  for  the  Blind,  Box  2-B. 

Positions  Available  in  Kansas  with  state 
agency  offering  services  in  area  of  prevention 
of  blindness,  restoration  of  sight,  and  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  blind:  Field  Representative  for 
the  state  program  for  the  blind.  One  year  of 


graduate  training  and  four  years  of  professional 
social  work  experience  or  two  years  of  graduate 
training  and  three  years  experience.  Responsi¬ 
ble  for  program  within  a  geographical  district 
and  supervises  local  departments  of  welfare  in 
administration  of  service  program.  Limited 
direct  client  contacts.  Must  own  and  drive 
a  car.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Supervisor ; 
graduation  from  an  accredited  four  year  col¬ 
lege  or  university  plus  at  least  five  years  of 
responsible  professional  employment  in  the 
field  of  vocational  rehabilitation  or  allied  fields. 
Graduate  study  may  be  substituted  for  some 
of  the  required  experience.  Responsible  for 
co-ordinating  and  supervising  a  state  wide  pro¬ 
gram  of  vocational  rehabilitation  for  the  blind. 
Home  Teacher  to  work  in  western  part  of  state. 
Experience  and  training  preferred.  Write  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  of  Kansas,  801 
Harrison  Street,  Topeka,  Kan.,  attention  Mr. 
Harry  E.  Hayes,  Director,  Services  for  the 
Blind. 
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Chair  Cane  —  Cane  Webbing 
Reeds  and  Raffia 

A  Complete  Line  of  Seating  Materials 

AMERICAN  REEDCRAFT  CORPORATION 

Hawthorne  N.  J. 

FREE  CIRCULARS  UPON  REQUEST 


Earn  More  with  Leathercraft ! 

Have  you  looked  through  your  copy  of  our  1952  leathercraft  catalogue 
lately?  Over  150  articles,  designed  to  sell  to  the  general  public,  are  fully 
illustrated  and  described. 

You  cannot  have  successful  sales  without  a  sufficient 
variety  of  goods  to  sell.  Place  your  trial  order  for 
new  merchandise  today — and  have  it  in  time  to 
boost  your  holiday  sales  and  holiday  earnings. 

S.&S.  LEATHER  COMPANY 

Colchester,  Conn. 

Wallets,  keycases,  coinpurses,  ladies’  handbags  and 
shoulder  bags,  leather  and  plastic  belts  for  men 
and  women,  combcases,  cigarette  cases,  moccasins, 
suspenders,  gift  sets,  general  craft  supplies.  Free 
42-page  catalogue. 


AMERICAN  RATTAN  AND  REED  MFG.  CO. 

268  Norman  Avenue,  Brooklyn  22,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  long  selected  chair  cane, 
cane  webbing,  reed  spline,  and  basketry 
reed  for  over  one  hundred  twenty-two  years. 
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Estimated  Prevalence  of 

Blindness  in  the  United  States* * * 

Latest  Study  Indicates  308,000  Blind 

RALPH  G.  HURLIN 


The  actual  number  of  blind  persons  in  the  United  States  is  the  subject  of  perennial 
question,  since  there  is  no  detailed  census  which  provides  that  information.  Nothing  short 
of  enumeration,  if  that  were  practicable,  could  provide  results  positively  known  to  be 
accurate.  Programs  of  services  to  the  blind  and  in  prevention  of  blindness  require  for  their 
basis  as  accurate  an  estimate  of  the  prevalence  of  blindness  as  can  be  obtained.  In  these 
pages  are  the  most  recent  reliable  estimates  of  the  prevalence  of  blindness  in  the  respective 
states  as  of  July  1952. 


Blindness  is  a  serious  physical  handi¬ 
cap  but  one  that  varies  in  degree  of 
severity;  much  of  it  could,  with  the 
knowledge  now  available,  be  prevented 
or  deferred.  In  practice  the  term  “blind¬ 
ness”  denotes  loss  of  sight  ranging  from 
total  inability  to  distinguish  light  from 
darkness  to  only  a  visual  defect  pre¬ 
venting  the  successful  pursuit  of  the 
usual,  normal  activities  for  which  vi¬ 
sion  is  needed.  Partly  because  of  the 
variation  in  severity,  reliable  statistics 
on  the  prevalence  of  blindness  have 
long  been  generally  lacking. 

Accurate  statistics  on  the  numbers 
of  blind  persons,  periodically  compiled, 
are  much  needed,  however,  for  use  in 
evaluating  the  results  of  measures  taken 
to  control  blindness  and  also  in  plan¬ 
ing  and  administering  programs  of 
both  service  and  assistance  for  the 
blind.  Lack  of  such  statistics  prevents, 
for  example,  safe  conclusions  as  to 
whether,  notwithstanding  great  ad¬ 
vances  in  medical  treatment  relating 
to  some  of  its  most  important  causes, 


*  Reprinted  from  Social  Security  Bulletin, 

July  1953. 


the  rate  of  prevalence  of  the  handicap 
in  this  country  has  been  increasing  or 
decreasing  during  the  last  few  years. 

In  the  absence  of  dependable  statis¬ 
tics  resulting  from  enumerations  of 
blind  persons,  attempts  have  been 
made  to  estimate  the  prevalence  of 
blindness.  The  figures  presented  in 
Table  1  bring  forward  to  1952  esti¬ 
mates  prepared  earlier  by  the  author,1 
in  which  a  common  formula  has  been 
used  to  obtain  the  probable  numbers 
of  blind  persons  in  each  state  and  in 
the  continental  United  States.  The  ta¬ 
ble  contains  both  the  rates  of  blind¬ 
ness  found  by  application  of  the  for¬ 
mula  and  the  numbers  of  blind  persons 
obtained  by  applying  the  rates  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  estimates  of  pop¬ 
ulation  on  July  1,  1952.  It  also  con¬ 
tains  for  each  state  and  for  the  nation 
the  values  of  three  factors  used  in  esti¬ 
mating  the  differences  to  be  expected 
in  the  rates  of  prevalence  in  different 
states. 

These  statistics  relate  to  the  concept 


1  Social  Security  Bulletin,  March  1945,  pp. 
17-18,  and  September  1950,  pp.  9-10. 
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of  blindness  now  in  general  use  in  this 
country — that  is,  “economic  blindness.” 
When  title  X  (“Grants  to  States  for 
Aid  to  the  Blind”)  of  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Act  became  effective,  the  Bureau 
of  Public  Assistance  recommended  to 
the  states  that  they  adopt  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  eligibility  this  concept  and  sug¬ 
gested  a  definition  based  on  one  al¬ 
ready  in  use. 

Definition  of  Blindness 

A  specific  definition  of  economic 
blindness  had  been  adopted  two  years 
earlier  by  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation,  as  a  result  of  a  request  from 
the  Illinois  Department  of  Welfare 
for  a  definition  of  blindness  in  scien¬ 
tific  terms  that  might  be  made  statu¬ 
tory.  The  Association’s  section  on 
ophthalmology  recommended  defini¬ 
tions  of  several  grades  of  blindness, 
which  were  formally  adopted  by  the 
Association.  Total  blindness  was  de¬ 
fined  as  inability  to  perceive  light,  or 
lack  of  light  perception.  Economic 
blindness  was  defined  first  in  general 
terms,  as  absence  of  ability  to  do  any 
kind  of  work,  industrial  or  otherwise, 
for  which  sight  is  essential,  and  then 
specifically,  as  “visual  acuity  of  less 
than  one-tenth,”  which  was  explained 
as  meaning  that  “objects  can  be  recog¬ 
nized  only  when  brought  within  one- 
tenth  of  the  distance  at  which  they 
can  be  recognized  with  standard  vision. 
Such  vision  in  the  better  eye  when  cor¬ 
rected  with  the  best  possible  glass 
would  be  recorded  as  less  than  o.  1  or 
6/60  or  20/200,  or  as  an  equally  dis¬ 
abling  loss  of  the  visual  field.”2 

The  states  participating  in  the  fed¬ 
eral-state  program  of  aid  to  the  blind 
were  not  required  to  accept  a  uniform 


2  American  Medical  Association,  Proceedings 
of  the  House  of  Delegates,  June  11-15,  J934» 
p.  60. 


definition  of  visual  handicap  as  a  con¬ 
dition  of  eligibility  for  this  form  of 
assistance.  The  Bureau  of  Public  As¬ 
sistance  did  recommend,  however, 
that  the  definition  adopted  by  each 
state  be  expressed  in  terms  of  oph¬ 
thalmic  measurements,  and  it  pro¬ 
posed  a  definition  adapted  from  that 
of  the  American  Medical  Association 
but  more  inclusive.  The  suggested 
definition  included,  while  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  definition  omitted,  the  measure¬ 
ment  20/200,  or  ability  to  see  at  20 
feet  with  proper  correction  what  per¬ 
sons  with  normal  vision  see  at  200 
feet.  It  also  made  specific  the  extent 
of  visual  field  defect  that  should  be 
regarded  as  constituting  an  equally 
disabling  loss. 

Most  of  the  states,  in  initiating 
programs  of  aid  to  the  blind  under 
the  Social  Security  Act,  accepted  the 
proposed  definition  either  without  any 
change  or  with  only  verbal  modifica¬ 
tion  that  did  not  alter  its  effect.  There 
are,  however,  exceptions.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  definition  limits  eligibility  for 
assistance  to  persons  with  central 
visual  acuity  of  less  than  20/200,  but 
it  is  one  of  several  states  that  omit 
from  the  definition  any  reference  to  a 
defect  of  the  field  of  vision.  Missouri’s 
definition  limits  eligibility  to  persons 
with  central  visual  acuity  up  to  but 
not  including  5/200  and  certain  per¬ 
sons  with  a  defect  of  the  visual  field. 

The  omission  of  reference  to  defi¬ 
ciency  in  the  field  of  vision,  though 
significant,  is  not  likely  to  make  a 
large  difference  in  the  number  of  per¬ 
sons  covered  by  the  definition.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  inclusion  or  ex¬ 
clusion  of  the  measurement  20/200 
can  be  expected  to  make  a  substantial 
difference  in  the  number  of  persons 
who  should  be  counted  as  blind  in  any 
attempt  to  enumerate  such  persons. 
Thus,  to  cite  one  example,  in  Massa- 
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chusetts  15  percent  of  the  306  persons 
accepted  for  aid  to  the  blind  during 
the  fiscal  year  1951-52  had  central 
visual  acuity  recorded  as  exactly 
20/200.3 

It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that 
no  attempt  to  count  blind  persons  can 
be  expected  to  enumerate  successfully 
all  those  persons  whose  deficient  vision 
would,  if  tested,  be  recorded  at  the 
upper  limit  of  the  definition.  Many 
persons  who  have  such  marginal  defect 
do  not  regard  themselves  as  blind  and 
therefore  do  not  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  enumerator,  or  case  finder,  in 
any  practicable  procedure  of  enumera¬ 
tion  or  registration  of  blind  persons. 
Thus  the  reservation  should  be  made 
that  the  present  estimates  are  pre¬ 
sumed  to  represent  persons  who  are 
blind  within  the  definition  of  economic 
blindness  and  who  recognize  an  effec¬ 
tive  handicap,  or  those  who  are  effec¬ 
tively  visually  handicapped  to  this 
extent. 

Method  of  Estimation 

Two  basic  assumptions  were  made 
in  arriving  at  the  estimated  rates  of 
prevalence  of  blindness  for  the  states — 
that  the  rates  will  vary  from  state  to 
state,  and  that  the  rate  for  each  state 
will  be  determined  chiefly  by  the  com¬ 
position  of  its  population  with  respect 
to  age  and  race  and  by  the  state’s 
public  health  standards.  The  first  step 
in  the  procedure  was,  therefore,  to 
estimate  relative  differences  in  rates  of 
prevalence.  Numerical  values  chosen  to 
represent  the  three  factors — age  of 
population,  nonwhite  component  of 
population,  and  health  standards — 
were  combined.  The  percentages  for  the 
first  two  factors  are  satisfactory  meas¬ 
urements  for  the  purpose  and  were 


s  Massachusetts  Department  of  Education, 
Annual  Report  of  the  Division  of  the  Blind, 
Year  Ended  June  50,  1952  p.  23. 


readily  available  in  reports’  on  the 
recent  (1950)  population  census. 

No  similarly  convenient  measure  is 
available  to  express  the  relative  suc¬ 
cess  of  public  health  efforts.  In  the 
absence  of  such  a  figure,  the  infant 
death  rate  has  been  taken  as  the  best 
available  index  of  the  standard  of 
public  health  maintenance  as  it  affects 
all  portions  of  the  population  in  each 
of  the  states.  Averages  of  the  infant 
death  rates  for  the  5  years  1941-45 
have  been  used,  rather  than  more  re¬ 
cent  figures,  to  reflect  conditions  ex¬ 
isting  when  more  of  the  present  blind 
persons  were  becoming  blind.  The 
average  rates  for  these  years,  for  the 
states  and  for  their  urban,  rural,  and 
semirural  areas,  were  compared  in  a 
report  of  a  Committee  for  the  Study 
of  Child  Health  Services  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Academy  of  Pediatrics  in  1949. 4 
A  similar  comparison  made  by  the 
Children’s  Bureau  for  the  years  1944-48 
shows  rates  that  are  lower  than  those 
used  here  but  that  are  in  closely  similar 
proportion.5 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  older  persons  in  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  now  one  of  the  principal  factors 
determining  the  number  of  blind  per¬ 
sons.  Many  diseases  that  cause  blind¬ 
ness — including  the  two  now  most  fre¬ 
quent  causes,  cataract  and  glaucoma — 
occur  chiefly  in  the  later  years  of  life. 
While  increasing  longevity  has  in¬ 
creased  the  relative  importance  of  eye 
disease  associated  with  age,  medical 
science  has  been  reducing  spectacularly 
the  incidence  of  blindness  from  infec¬ 
tious  diseases,  which  probably  once 
accounted  in  this  country — as  it  still 
does  in  some  parts  of  the  world — for 
the  greater  part  of  blindness. 

4  Commonwealth  Fund,  Child  Health  Serv¬ 
ices  and  Pediatric  Education,  New  York,  1949. 

s  Infant  and  Maternal  Mortality  in  Metro¬ 
politan  and  Outlying  Counties,  1944-48  (Chil¬ 
dren’s  Bureau  Statistical  Series,  No.  12),  1952. 
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Table  1. — Estimated  rates  of  blindness  in  continental  United  States  as 

of  July  i,  1952,  by  State 


Region  and  State 


Total . 

New  England: 

Maine . 

New  Hampshire . 

Vermont . . 

Massachusetts . 

Rhode  Island . 

Connecticut . 

Middle  Atlantic: 

New  York . 

New  Jersey . 

Pennsylvania . 

East  North  Central: 

Ohio . 

Indiana . 

Illinois . 

Michigan . 

Wisconsin . 

West  North  Central: 

Minnesota . 

Iowa . 

Missouri . 

North  Dakota . 

South  Dakota . 

Nebraska . 

Kansas . 

South  Atlantic: 

Delaware . 

Maryland . 

District  of  Columbia. . . 

Virginia .  . ; . 

West  Virginia . 

North  Carolina . 

South  Carolina . 

Georgia . 

Florida . 

East  South  Central: 

Kentucky . 

Tennessee . 

Alabama .  . . 

Mississippi . 

West  South  Central: 

Arkansas . 

Louisiana . 

Oklahoma . 

T  exas . 

Mountain: 

Montana . 

Idaho . 

Wyoming . 

Colorado . 

New  Mexico . 

Arizona . 

Utah . 

Nevada . 

Pacific: 

Washington . 

Oregon . 

California . 


Blind 

persons 

Factors  underlying  estimates 

Estimated 

rate 

per  1,000 
population  1 

Estimated 
number  2 

Percent  of  population,  1950 

Infant  death 
rate,  average 
1941-45 

Aged  65  and 
over  3 

Non  white  3 

1.98 

308,419 

8.2 

10.3 

4  40.0 

2.11 

1,865 

10.2 

.3 

48.3 

1.87 

1.006 

10.9 

.2 

39.0 

1 .86 

692 

10.5 

.1 

39.8 

1.64 

7,864 

9.6 

1.4 

33.2 

1.71 

1,397 

8.9 

1  .9 

36.4 

1  .52 

3,197 

8.8 

2.7 

30.0 

1.68 

25.501 

8.7 

6.3 

32.4 

1.67 

8.522 

8.4 

5.7 

33.2 

1.87 

19.947 

8.6 

6.2 

38.9 

1 .90 

15.531 

9.5 

5.9 

38.4 

1  .81 

7,428 

9.2 

4.5 

37.3 

1.71 

15,250 

8.6 

7.2 

32.9 

1.76 

11,806 

7.1 

7.1 

37.6 

1.59 

5,627 

9.0 

1.2 

33.0 

1.54 

4,652 

9.0 

1 .0 

31  .4 

1.68 

4.444 

10.4 

.8 

33.5 

2.08 

8,436 

10.8 

8.0 

40. 1 

1 .58 

948 

7.8 

1 .8 

34.7 

1.72 

1  .  142 

8.5 

3.7 

36.2 

1.65 

2.262 

9.8 

1 .8 

33.0 

1.78 

3,564 

10.2 

4.0 

34.5 

2.22 

750 

8.3 

13.9 

45.0 

2.16 

5.456 

7.0 

16.6 

43.4 

2.81 

2,346 

7.1 

35.4 

49.5 

2.51 

8,780 

6.5 

22.2 

51.5 

2.22 

4,331 

6.9 

5.7 

54.1 

2.47 

10.318 

5.5 

26.6 

48.6 

3.07 

6.539 

5.4 

38.9 

58.5 

2.61 

9.174 

6.4 

30.9 

48.0 

2.49 

7,719 

8.6 

21.8 

47.0 

2.20 

6,415 

8.0 

6.9 

50.2 

2.28 

7,426 

7.1 

16.  1 

47.5 

2.66 

8.116 

6.5 

32.1 

48.6 

2.96 

6.432 

7.0 

45.5 

46.8 

2.17 

4.071 

7.8 

22.4 

37.7 

2.67 

7.519 

6.6 

33.1 

47.8 

2.06 

4.666 

8.7 

9.0 

42.6 

2.29 

18,753 

6.8 

11.5 

52.0 

1.71 

1 ,011 

8.6 

3.2 

36.2 

1.54 

936 

7.4 

1.2 

34.6 

1.71 

527 

6.3 

2.2 

41.3 

2.13 

3.048 

8.7 

2.1 

50.4 

3.42 

2.480 

4.9 

7.5 

95.3 

3.02 

2 . 594 

5.9 

12.7 

76.5 

1  .40 

1 .032 

6.2 

1.7 

31.9 

2.11 

380 

6.9 

6.4 

50.0 

1.65 

4,071 

8.9 

2.6 

34.2 

1.49 

2,375 

8.7 

1.6 

30.0 

1.70 

19,363 

8.2 

6.0 

34.4 

1  See  text  for  method  of  estimation. 

2  Obtained  by  applying  estimated  rates  to  population 
estimates  as  of  July  1,  1952,  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 

(1 Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-25,  No.  70).  The 
estimated  numbers  of  blind  persons  are  shown  un¬ 
rounded  as  computed  but  are  not  assumed  to  be 


significant  to  that  extent. 

3  Bureau  of  the  Census,  1950  Census  of  Population, 
Preliminary  Reports,  Series  PC-6,  Nos.  1-10;  PC-12. 
Nos.  1-39. 

4  Average  of  the  State  rates  weighted  by  the  State 
populations. 
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All  attempts  to  enumerate  blind 
persons  in  sections  of  the  country  in 
which  there  is  considerable  nonwhite 
population  have  shown  much  higher 
prevalence  rates  for  nonwhite  than  for 
white  persons.  This  relationship  was 
found  in  the  canvass  of  more  than 
700,000  urban  families  in  sample  areas 
of  18  states  made  by  the  National 
Health  Survey  in  1935-36.  In  that 
study  the  persons  enumerated  as  blind 
were  probably  either  totally  without 
sight  or  had  light  perception  only. 
The  rates  for  nonwhite  persons  were 
found  to  be  from  two  to  three  times 
as  high  as  those  for  white  persons,  with 
differences  greater  in  southern  than  in 
northern  cities.6  Higher  rates  for  the 
nonwhite  population  were  also  found 
in  attempts  made  before  1940  to 
enumerate  the  blind  in  the  decennial 
population  censuses,  and  the  same  re¬ 
sult  has  been  obtained  repeatedly  in 
local  surveys.  There  is  no  evidence, 
however,  that  the  racial  factor  repre¬ 
sents  a  true  biological  influence.  In¬ 
stead,  the  influence  of  race  is  probably 
a  reflection  of  less  education  and  much 
lower  economic  standards  of  the  Negro 
and  Indian  than  of  the  white  portions 
of  the  population,  which  in  turn  have 
affected  their  ability  to  withstand 
disease. 

Values  representing  the  three  factors 
were  converted  to  percentages  of  the 
respective  values  for  the  United  States 
and  then  combined,  weights  being  as¬ 
signed  to  the  relative  figures  to  give 
the  variation  of  each  of  the  factors  its 
assumed  appropriate  influence  in  de¬ 
termining  differences  in  the  rates.  The 
age  percentages  were  multiplied  by 
four;  the  race  percentages  by  two;  and 
those  for  the  general  health  factor  by 
10.  From  the  series  of  aggregate 

6  Rollo  H.  Britten,  “Blindness  as  Recorded 
in  the  National  Health  Survey  Public 

Health  Reports,  Vol.  56,  No.  46,  1941,  p.  17. 


weighted  relatives  so  obtained,  the 
prevalence  rates  were  calculated  by 
relating  the  series  of  aggregate  numbers 
to  the  rate  of  blindness  for  one  state. 
The  series  of  estimated  prevalence 
rates  is,  in  fact,  anchored  on  a  rate  for 
North  Carolina  computed  from  an 
actual  count  of  blind  persons  in  that 
state,  made  by  the  State  Commission 
for  the  Blind  as  of  the  end  of  June 

1952- 

Regional  Differences 

As  expected,  the  estimated  rates 
differ  rather  widely.  The  lowest,  1.40 
blind  persons  per  thousand  popula¬ 
tion,  is  that  for  Utah,  which  has  one 
of  the  lowest  proportions  of  older  per¬ 
sons  in  its  population,  very  little  non¬ 
white  population,  and  one  of  the  lowest 
infant  death  rates.  Oregon  has  the  next 
lowest  estimated  rate.  It  has,  with  Con¬ 
necticut,  the  lowest  of  the  infant  death 
rates,  but  the  proportion  of  older  per¬ 
sons  is  a  little  higher  than  the  average 
for  the  nation.  At  the  other  extreme 
is  New  Mexico  with  a  calculated  rate 
of  3.42  per  thousand,  explained  by  its 
exceptionally  high  infant  death  rate, 
even  though  its  proportion  of  older 
persons  is  lower  than  that  for  any 
other  state  and  its  recorded  ratio  of 
nonwhite  population  lower  than  aver¬ 
age.  South  Carolina  and  Arizona  follow 
New  Mexico,  with  rates  higher  than 
3.0  blind  persons  per  thousand  popula¬ 
tion.  South  Carolina  has  next  to  the 
highest  proportion  of  nonwhite  popula¬ 
tion  and  one  of  the  higher  infant  death 
rates.  The  exceptionally  high  infant 
death  rates  for  both  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  reflect  in  part  the  low  health 
standards  of  the  relatively  large  por¬ 
tion  of  their  population  that  is  of 
Mexican-Indian  parentage.  This  group 
is  not  represented  by  the  percentages 
for  nonwhite  persons  in  the  population. 

The  estimated  rates  reveal  a  marked 
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geographic  relationship,  as  is  illustrated 
in  the  accompanying  map.  With  Ari¬ 
zona  and  New  Mexico,  all  the  Gulf  and 
Atlantic  seaboard  states  from  Louisi¬ 
ana  to  Virginia  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  have  rates  higher  than  2.4 
per  thousand.  For  most  of  the  states 
comprising  a  zone  just  north  of  the 
group  with  the  highest  rates,  and  for 
Nevada,  Texas,  Oklahoma,  and  Mis¬ 
souri,  the  estimated  rates  are  between 
2.0  and  2.3  per  thousand.  Maine  also 
falls  in  this  category,  having  both  a 
high  infant  death  rate  and  a  high 
proportion  of  older  persons.  For  all  the 
other  states  the  rates  are  less  than  2.0 
per  thousand  population. 

North  Carolina  Census  of 
Blind  Persons 

As  already  stated,  for  North  Caro¬ 
lina  the  rate  of  blindness  given  in 
Table  1  is  based  on  an  actual  count  of 
blind  persons.  The  quality  of  this 
figure  deserves  discussion. 

The  North  Carolina  Commission  for 
the  Blind  administers  an  exceptionally 
comprehensive  program  of  services  for 
blind  persons.  It  includes  federal-state 
aid  to  the  blind,  home  teaching  and 
social  services,  rehabilitation  service, 
employment  service,  sheltered  work¬ 
shop  and  home  industries,  and  medical 
care  designed  to  prevent  blindness  and 
to  conserve  and  restore  vision  among 
persons  unable  to  purchase  such  service 
for  themselves.  These  services  are  pro¬ 
vided  to  persons  throughout  the  state. 
The  program  has  a  sizable  staff;  the 
social  service  division,  for  example,  has 
a  field  staff  of  six  supervisors  and  30 
caseworkers. 

The  legislation  that  established  the 
Commission  for  the  Blind  in  1935  con¬ 
tained  a  provision  making  mandatory 
the  maintenance  of  a  complete  register 
of  blind  persons  in  the  state  and  the 
compilation  of  appropriate  informa¬ 


tion  concerning  them.  The  register  was 
begun  in  the  Commission’s  early  years 
with  the  assistance  of  a  WPA  project. 
In  recent  years  the  register  has  ap¬ 
proached  completeness,  and  the  Com¬ 
mission  staff  believes  that  it  now 
represents  a  reasonably  accurate  enu¬ 
meration  of  persons  in  the  state  who 
are  blind  within  the  state’s  definition 
of  blindness,  which  includes  central 
visual  acuity  of  20/200  or  less  in  the 
better  eye,  with  correction,  or  other 
equally  disabling  visual  loss. 

The  register  of  the  blind  is  kept 
current,  with  additions  and  subtrac¬ 
tions  based  on  reports  from  members 
of  the  field  staff,  from  eye  clinics 
operated  by  the  Commission  and  by 
others,  and  from  individual  physicians 
complying  with  a  state  law  that  re¬ 
quires  the  reporting  of  blindness  of 
patients.  Information  widely  distrib¬ 
uted  through  the  state  concerning  the 
facilities  of  the  Commission  for  eye 
examination  and  treatment  and  other 
services  for  persons  with  defective 
vision  also  helps  to  keep  the  register 
up  to  date.  Preceding  the  end  of  each 
biennium  a  thorough  validation  of  the 
register  is  made.  This  validation  at  the 
end  of  June  1952  resulted  in  a  count 
of  10,318  blind  persons  and  a  rate 
of  2.47  per  thousand  of  estimated 
population. 

The  count  obtained  from  this  veri¬ 
fied  register  is  designated  a  census  of 
the  blind  in  the  Commission’s  report. 
The  1952  report  contains  a  tabulation 
recording,  among  other  data,  the  sex, 
race,  and  present  age  classification  of 
the  blind  persons  in  four  regions  and 
in  each  county  of  the  state.7  From  the 
statistics  in  this  report,  the  prevalence 
rates  by  sex,  race,  and  age  shown  in 
Table  2  have  been  computed,  using  the 

7  Biennial  Report  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  Commission  for  the  Blind,  July  1,  19^0, 
through  June  50,  1952,  p.  55. 
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Bureau  of  the  Census  population 
figures  for  the  state  for  July  1,  1952, 
and  the  distribution  of  the  population 
as  found  in  the  1950  Census.  These 


I  able  2. — Prevalence  of  blindness  in 
North  Carolina,  June  30,  195 2 


Classification 

Number 
of  blind 
persons  1 

Rate 
per  1,000 
population  2 

Total . 

10.318 

2.47 

Sex: 

Male . 

5.535 

2.67 

Female . 

4,783 

2.27 

Race: 

White . 

6.248 

2.04 

Nonwhite . 

4,070 

3.67 

Present  age: 

Under  6 . 

130 

.22 

6-14 . 

485 

.65 

15-24 . 

871 

1  .17 

9 5-4 4 . 

1.818 

1.50 

45-64 . 

2.354 

3.66 

65  and  over . 

4,492 

19.53 

Unknown . 

168 

1  Biennial  Report  of  the  North  Carolina  State  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind,  July  1,  1950  through  June  30,  1952, 
p.  55. 

2  Population  of  the  State  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of 

t Ue  Census  as  of  July  1,  1952.  has  been  used:  its  distri¬ 
bution  is  assumed  to  be  in  the  same  proportions  as  on 
April  1,  1950.  ( 1950  Census  of  Population,  Preliminary 

Reports,  Series  PC-12,  No.  25.) 


rates  show  relationships  for  the  respec¬ 
tive  classifications  that  tend  strongly 
to  confirm  the  Commission’s  belief 
that  the  register  has  supplied  an  ap¬ 
proximately  complete  and  accurate 
enumeration. 


Trend  of  Prevalence  of 
Blindness 

It  would  be  fortunate  if  the  present 
method  of  making  estimates  could  be 
relied  upon  to  support  conclusions  as 
to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  rate 


of  this  handicap.  The  method  was 
designed,  however,  to  approximate  dif¬ 
ferences  in  the  rates  for  states  or  sec¬ 
tions  of  the  country  at  a  given  time. 
It  does  not  serve  equally  well  for  esti¬ 
mating  changes  with  time,  largely 
because  of  the  importance  of  the 
health  factor  and  the  lack  of  suitable 
measurement  to  represent  it  at  suc¬ 
cessive  periods. 

Estimates  made  by  this  method  for 
1940  placed  the  number  of  blind  per¬ 
sons  in  the  United  States  at  approxi¬ 
mately  230,000  and  the  prevalence  rate 
at  1.75  per  thousand  population.  As¬ 
suming  no  change  in  the  rate,  estimates 
lor  1948  gave  the  total  number  of  blind 
persons  as  255,000,  as  compared  with 
the  present  total  figure,  308,000.  The 
weights  used  in  the  formula  have  been 
changed,  however,  in  obtaining  the 
present  estimates,  as  has  also  the  basis 
of  the  anchor  rate. 

Because  cataract,  glaucoma,  and 
other  eye  diseases  occurring  most  fre¬ 
quently  among  older  persons  probably 
now  account  for  at  least  two-thirds  of 
existing  blindness,  and  because  the 
proportion  of  the  population  aged  65 
or  over  increased  by  almost  20  percent 
from  1940  to  1950  and  is  continuing 
to  increase,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  the  prevalence  rate  of 
blindness,  as  well  as  the  number  of 
blind  persons,  is  now  increasing.  The 
maintenance  by  more  states  of  care¬ 
fully  developed  local  statistics,  such  as 
those  of  North  Carolina,  will  help  to 
provide  an  answer  to  this  question. 
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Workers  Hold  a  Notable  Convention 


What  is  hailed  as  its  most  historic 
convention  to  date  brought  together 
a  record  attendance  at  the  Twenty- 
seventh  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind 
held  at  the  Statler  Hotel,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  from  July  12  to  17. 

Leaders  in  work  for  the  blind  from 
44  states  spent  a  concentrated  week  in 
group  meetings,  general  assemblies, 
private  conferences  and  social  events 
which  resulted  not  only  in  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  unique  and  powerful  code  of 
ethics  to  which  agencies  for  the  blind 
implied  they  will  voluntarily  subscribe, 
but  which  gained  the  attention  of 
numerous  persons  in  public  and  pro¬ 
fessional  life,  including  President  Eisen¬ 
hower,  who  informally  received  a  dele¬ 
gation  from  the  convention,  and  Vice- 
President  Nixon  who  addressed  a  gen¬ 
eral  assembly,  and  Nelson  A.  Rocke¬ 
feller,  Under  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare,  who  was  one 
of  the  speakers.  An  unusually  high 
degree  of  unanimity  of  purpose  was 
apparent  in  the  serious  effort  and  co¬ 
operation  that  was  evident  throughout 
the  week-long  meeting. 

Election  of  officers,  an  impressive  an¬ 
nual  banquet  and  presentation  of  the 
Shotwell  Memorial  Award,  tours,  ad¬ 
dresses  by  prominent  statesmen,  doc¬ 
tors,  ophthalmologists  and  educators 
filled  the  week  so  completely  that  dele¬ 
gates  seemed  not  to  have  even  minutes 
of  idleness.  The  meeting,  in  the  words 
of  one  visitor  from  a  distant  state,  was 
“crammed  with  information,  inspira¬ 
tion  and  guidance.” 

Adoption  of  the  report  of  the  Study 
Committee  on  Principles  and  Standards 


of  Public  Relations  and  Fund  Raising 
for  Agencies  for  the  Blind,  with  a  few 
minor  amendments,  marked  a  historic 
moment  in  the  long  history  of  the 
Association.  The  committee  had  worked 
two  years  on  the  study,  begun  at  the 
direction  of  the  Association  at  its  con¬ 
vention  in  Daytona  Beach,  Florida.  The 
code  was  adopted  unanimously.*  By  it, 
agencies  are  putting  themselves  volun- 


*  The  report  of  the  committee  and  of  the 
action  taken  by  the  convention  appear  on 
page  201. 


CONVENTIONERS  MEET  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Taking  time  out  from  the  busy  life 
of  the  most  arduous  office  in  the 
United  States,  President  Eisenhower 
greeted  informally  a  group  of  at  least 
a  score  of  delegates  and  members  of 
the  A.A.W.B.  Convention  on  one  of 
the  days  while  the  meeting  was  in 
session.  The  group  included  two  or 
three  guide  dogs. 

The  President  chatted  informally 
with  the  group  for  several  minutes 
in  the  rose  garden  at  the  White 
House  and  indicated  his  keen  in¬ 
terest  in  the  problems  connected 
with  blindness.  He  congratulated 
the  group  on  their  efforts  as  officers 
and  members  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and 
voiced  his  wishes  for  success  in  the 
work  that  each  one  in  this  field  is 
doing. 

The  experience  was  unique  for 
most  of  the  group,  and  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  comments  of  some  of  their  num¬ 
ber  attested  to  Mr.  Eisenhower’s  per¬ 
sonal  charm. 
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tarily  under  a  self-policing  system  with 
respect  to  their  methods  and  standards 
of  fund  raising  and  public  relations — 
an  action  of  greatest  import  to  the 
blind  people  of  this  country  and 
Canada,  and  to  a  large  segment  of  the 
sighted  public  as  well. 

New  Officers  Elected 

President  Roy  Kumpe,  of  the  South¬ 
west  Rehabilitation  Center  for  the 
Blind,  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  completed 
two  successful  years  as  head  of  the  As¬ 
sociation,  and  the  convention  elected 
as  his  successor  Captain  M.  C.  Robin¬ 
son,  National  Director  for  Western 
Canada,  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Vancouver.  For  Vice 
President,  Joseph  F.  Clunk  was  elected. 
H  e  is  Managing  Director,  Philadelphia 
Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind.  Ffulen  C.  Walker  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  Legislative  Analyst  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  became  Second  Vice  President; 
Miss  Julia  Lawson,  of  the  Texas  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind,  was  elected 
Treasurer  to  succeed  Lemont  Hackett, 
Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind, 
Baltimore;  and  Alfred  Allen,  the  in¬ 
cumbent  Secretary-General  since  1939, 
Assistant  Director  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  was  again  re¬ 
elected. 

L.  L.  Watts  Honored 

On  the  occasion  of  the  annual  ban¬ 
quet  and  the  conferring  of  the  Shot- 
well  Award  upon  L.  L.  Watts,  Execu¬ 
tive  Secretary  of  the  Virginia  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind,  Richmond,  Va.,  a 
fellow-Virginian  and  long-time  friend 
of  Mr.  Watts,  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd, 
officiated  as  toastmaster. 

Mr.  Watts  was  responsible  for  the 
formation  of  the  Virginia  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  in  1922,  and  has  been 
executive  officer  of  the  Commission 


ever  since.  He  is  a  past  president  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  and  has  for  many  years 
played  an  influential  and  valuable  role 
in  its  policies  and  work;  among  other 
important  functions  which  he  has  per¬ 
formed  was  his  chairmanship  of  com¬ 
mittees  in  1935  and  in  1945,  which 
recommended  and  initiated  important 
revisions  of  the  Association’s  constitu¬ 
tion. 

In  his  remarks  upon  acceptance  of 
the  Award,  Mr.  Watts  reviewed  briefly 
some  of  his  experiences,  referring  to 
his  promotion  of  the  idea  of  separa¬ 
tion  of  schools  for  the  blind  and  for 
the  deaf;  also  to  his  conviction  that  it 
is  time  to  cease  seeking  legislation  in 
“dribbles”  and  to  go  after  larger  goals, 
as  for  example  an  adequate  system  of 
federal  insurance  against  blindness  fi¬ 
nanced  by  a  method  similar  to  the  fed¬ 
eral  social  security  plan.  He  hailed  the 
adoption  by  this  convention  of  a  code 
of  ethics  for  agencies  as  a  milestone  in 
the  Association’s  history. 

Some  of  the  highlights  from  papers 
delivered  at  meetings  during  the  week 
are  noted  here,  with  no  inference,  how¬ 
ever,  that  they  are  the  only  matters 
worthy  of  special  mention.  They  are, 
rather,  typical  of  the  generally  high 
average  of  authority  with  which  sub¬ 
jects  were  discussed  in  the  general  ses¬ 
sions,  in  the  respective  group  meetings, 
and  at  special  meetings. 

Dr.  Leonard  A.  Scheele,  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service,  speaking  on  “Neu¬ 
rological  Research  and  Blindness,” 
stressed  the  positive  advances  being 
made  in  this  field. 

New  Impetus  on  Study  of  Causes 
of  Blindness 

Dr.  Scheele  said  that  until  about 
two  years  ago  it  was  not  believed  that 
severely  damaged  tissues  of  the  central 
nervous  system  will  ever  spontaneously 
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regenerate.  Recent  research  with  ani¬ 
mals,  however,  shows  that  this  prin¬ 
ciple  no  longer  holds,  and  hope  is 
therefore  held  that  certain  degenera¬ 
tive  conditions  in  the  eye  will  respond 
to  treatment  and  lead  to  improvement 
or  cure. 

A  highly  skilled  staff,  the  latest  pre¬ 
cision  tools,  and  prospects  for  an  ef¬ 
fective  budget  for  research  and  train¬ 
ing  during  the  coming  year,  Dr.  Scheele 
said,  provide  encouraging  prospects  for 
investigating  the  major  diseases  of  man¬ 
kind,  including  those  causing  blind¬ 
ness. 

Dr.  Henry  H.  Kessler’s  address  on 
Modern  Concepts  of  Rehabilitation, 
given  at  a  special  luncheon  meeting 
sponsored  by  the  National  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Association,  was  extremely  well 
received.* 

In  a  paper  read  at  the  panel  whose 
general  topic  was  “Horizons  Unlimited 
in  Work  for  the  Blind,’’  Miss  Kathern 
F.  Gruber,  Assistant  Director  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
dynamically  conveyed  a  challenge  to 
all  people  working  for  the  general  wel¬ 
fare  of  blind  persons. 

Why  Not  Federal  Insurance 
Against  Blindness ? 

The  core  of  Miss  Gruber’s  message 
was  couched  in  the  form  of  searching 
questions  designed  to  point  up  the 
avowed  aims  of  agencies  and  workers 
and  to  square  these  with  actual  results 
and  realistic  measures  of  success.  Miss 
Gruber  presented  in  convincing  fash¬ 
ion  the  merits  and  the  timeliness  of 
serious  thinking  about  a  federal  sys¬ 
tem  of  insurance  against  blindness  for 
all  citizens,  a  system  based  financially 
upon  the  contributions  of  all  income 
earners. 


*  Excerpts  from  Dr.  Kessler’s  address  appear 
on  page  210. 


Causes  of  Retrolental  Fibroplasia 
Are  Sought 

The  important  new  research  pro¬ 
gram  announced  by  Dr.  Scheele  was 
also  emphasized  by  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
who  spoke  of  the  new  research  into 
letrolental  fibroplasia.  Referring  to  the 
distressing  increase  of  this  condition 
among  babies  who  are  Born  prema¬ 
turely,  he  stated  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  oxygen  as  a  means  of  saving  the 
lives  of  these  infants  “is  suspected  as 
the  cause  of  this  increase  in  infantile 
blindness.” 

Mr.  Rockefeller  declared  that  the  re¬ 
cent  creation  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare  was 
“reaffirmation  by  the  new  Administra¬ 
tion  of  our  belief  that  man’s  health, 
his  enlightenment,  his  well  being  and 
his  protection  from  the  avoidable  haz¬ 
ards  of  our  complex  civilization  are 
proper  concerns  of  his  Government.” 

The  Role  of  Psychiatry  in  Adjustment 

The  telling  part  that  psychiatry  plays 
in  a  good  rehabilitation  program  for 
the  blind  was  set  forth  by  Dr.  Louis  S. 
Cholden,  of  the  Menninger  Founda¬ 
tion,  Topeka,  Kans.  In  rehabilitation 
it  must  be  recognized  that  each  person 
is  unique,  Dr.  Cholden  said,  and  he 
emphasized  that  each  person  must  be 
studied  as  an  individual. 

Dr.  Cholden  is  convinced  that  failure 
of  physicians  to  tell  blind  persons 
frankly  that  there  is  little  hope  of  re¬ 
gaining  their  sight,  when  such  is  the 
fact,  frequently  delays  or  even  prevents 
rehabilitation.  He  said  that  even  if  the 
knowledge  depresses  the  patient,  it  is 
better  than  to  delude  him  with  false 
hopes.  The  proper  approach  which  the 
blind  person  should  be  helped  to  take 
is  the  hope  that  he  can  have  a  full  life 
as  a  blind  person,  even  though  it  may 
be  a  different  kind  of  life  than  it  other¬ 
wise  would  have  been. 
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Miss  Adelia  M.  Hoyt,  for  60  years 
in  service  to  the  blind  and  for  20  years 
chief  of  braille  transcription  for  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  the  Library 
of  Congress,  received  recognition  at  a 
breakfast  meeting  as  the  oldest  mem¬ 
ber  ol  the  Association.  She  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  dozen  red  roses  and  an 
initialled  silver  compact.  Miss  Hoyt  is 
a  sprightly  87  and  retired  about  15 
years  ago.  She  voiced  the  modern  point 
of  view  when  she  said  that  we  still  need 
to  educate  the  public  “so  they  don’t 
think  a  blind  person  is  a  beggar.’’ 

Maurice  I.  Tynan,  Chief,  Services 
for  the  Blind,  Federal  Office  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation,  was  honored  on 
the  same  occasion,  as  the  member  with 
the  longest  continuous  paid  member¬ 
ship  in  the  Association.  His  member¬ 
ship  dates  back  to  1917. 

At  the  final  business  session  the  dele¬ 
gates  voted  to  hold  the  1954  conven¬ 
tion  in  Houston,  Texas,  where  the 
hosts  will  be  the  Texas  Commission  for 
the  Blind  and  the  Harris  County  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  the  Blind. 

The  succeeding  convention  city  in 
1955  was  also  selected  at  this  meeting. 
For  the  first  time  since  1937,  the  con¬ 
vention  in  1955  will  be  held  across  the 
border  to  the  north  in  Canada. 

Adequate  hotel  accommodations  in 
Canadian  cities  are  difficult  to  find,  due 
to  the  popularity  of  many  places  in  the 


Dominion  as  tourist  centers,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  summer  season. 

1  he  famous  Chateau  Frontenac,  in 
Quebec,  newly  refurbished,  has  been 
engaged  for  June  19  to  24,  1955.  The 
June  dates  were  selected  due  to  the 
lact  that  no  convention  reservations 
can  be  made  later  because  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  tourist  season. 

An  all-time  high  was  reached  during 
the  convention  with  the  enrollment  of 
new  members  to  bring  the  total  for 
the  first  time  to  over  one  thousand. 
One  hundred  sixty-two  of  these  are 
new  within  the  past  year.  Attendance 
at  the  convention  also  was  the  highest 
on  record,  688  delegates  and  visitors 
being  registered. 

Agencies  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  those  nearby  in  Virginia  and  Mary¬ 
land  did  an  incomparable  job  as  hosts 
to  the  1953  convention,  in  the  opinion 
of  all  delegates  and  visitors.  Arrange¬ 
ments  lor  the  physical  convenience  of 
those  attending  and  for  their  lavish  en¬ 
tertainment  left  nothing  to  be  desired, 
and  the  hospitality  of  Washington  was 
uniformly  genuine  from  the  President 
and  Vice  President  down.  The  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Com¬ 
missioners,  the  Acting  Librarian  of 
Congress,  members  of  Federal  Offices, 
and  all  the  local  fellow-workers  in  the 
AAWB  were  gracious  and  generous 
hosts. 
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A  A  WB  Adopts  Code  of  Good  Practice 


Self-imposed  standards  for  services  to 
the  blind  will  be  maintained  on  a  high 
level  of  integrity  by  the  voluntarily  ex¬ 
pressed  consent  of  the  membership  of 
the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind  as  indicated  by  its  ac¬ 
ceptance  at  the  annual  convention  in 
Washington  this  summer  of  the  report 
of  the  Study  Committee  on  Principles 
and  Standards  of  Public  Relations  and 
Fund  Raising  for  Agencies  for  the 
Blind. 

The  Committee’s  report,  made  after 
two  years  of  study,  was  based  on  its 
findings  that  abuses  of  rules  of  honesty 
and  ethics  do  exist  in  this  country  in 
so-called  agencies  for  the  blind.  The 
Committee  therefore  proposed  that  the 
AAWB  should  take  steps  to  prevent 
exploitation  of  the  blind  and  the 
sighted,  and  that  it  should  adopt  a 
plan  for  so  doing. 

Finally,  the  Committee  recommended 
the  adoption  of  a  proposed  detailed  set 
of  criteria  by  which  agency  practices 
would  be  judged.  They  appear  below 
as  adopted.  The  convention  elected  a 
permanent  committee  on  standards 
and  practices,  empowered  to  issue  or 
withhold  an  AAWB  “Seal  of  Good 
Practice”  to  agencies  submitting  appli¬ 
cations. 

The  permanent  committee  consists 
of  five  members,  each  to  serve  a  term 
of  five  years,  except  that  the  terms  of 
the  respective  members  of  the  first  com¬ 
mittee  are  one  year,  two  years,  three 
years,  four  years,  and  five  years,  thus 
providing  for  the  election  of  one  new 
member  each  succeeding  year  to  re¬ 
place  the  member  whose  term  expires. 

The  committee  that  was  elected  in 
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Washington  is  as  follows:  Stetson  K. 
Ryan,  Executive  Secretary,  Connecti¬ 
cut  State  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Blind,  one  year;  Marjorie  S.  Hooper, 
Braille  Editor,  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville,  Ivy., 
two  years;  Alfred  L.  Severson,  Execu¬ 
tive  Director,  Chicago  Lighthouse  for 
the  Blind,  three  years;  M.  Roberta 
Townsend,  Director,  Survey  and  Home¬ 
work  Department,  National  Industries 
lor  the  Blind,  New  York,  four  years; 
Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D.,  Execu¬ 
tive  Director,  Delaware  Commission 
for  the  Blind,  five  years.  Dr.  Cummings 
is  chairman  of  the  committee. 

The  Study  Committee,  which  was 
dissolved  with  the  completion  of  its 
assigned  work,  was  composed  of  the 
following  members:  M.  Robert  Bar¬ 
nett,  Executive  Director,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Chairman; 
Byron  H.  Smith,  Executive  Secretary, 
Minneapolis  Society  for  the  Blind; 
Lloyd  H.  Greenwood,  Executive  Di¬ 
rector,  Blinded  Veterans  Association; 
Finis  E.  Davis,  Superintendent,  Ameri¬ 
can  Printing  House  for  the  Blind;  H. 
A.  Wood,  Executive  Secretary,  North 
Carolina  Commission  for  the  Blind;  Al¬ 
fred  Allen,  Secretary-General,  AAWB, 
ex-officio. 

Report  of  Study  Committee 

The  Committee’s  report  was  prefaced 
by  certain  remarks,  abbreviated  here: 

Some  Agencies  Unjustifiable  or  Worse 

1.  There  have  been,  there  are  now,  and 
unless  steps  are  taken,  there  probably 
will  be,  so-called  agencies  for  the  blind 
which  have  absolutely  no  basis  for  exist- 
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ence  in  terms  of  necessary  service  to 
blind  people,  whose  administrative  bases 
are  just  as  weak  as  their  service,  and  yet 
who  overtly  seek  public  support  for  the 
agency  and  its  empty  program  in  a  man¬ 
ner  which  implies  to  their  supporters 
that  they  do  have  essential  and  substan¬ 
tial  work.  .  .  Some  of  them  we  could 
name  without  fear  of  libel  suits,  their 
bases  being  so  fraudulent  that  our  state¬ 
ments  could  not  be  proved  to  be  other 
than  correct.  Others  in  this  group  we 
probably  would  not  dare  to  name  be¬ 
cause  their  promoters —  not  all  of  them 
sighted  people — have  been  so  skillful  in 
taking  advantage  of  loose  corporation 
laws  and  the  lack  of  policing  authority 
in  this  country  that  technically  we  can¬ 
not  charge  them  with  fraud.  This  group 
we  might  generally  describe  as  the  rack¬ 
eteering  element,  which  unfortunately  is 
found  to  some  extent  in  almost  every 
field  of  social  and  welfare  service  in  the 
United  States.  These  racketeers  know 
that  the  public  will  give  willingly  to  help 
the  blind,  and  are  also  shrewed  enough 
to  know  that  the  public  has  in  general 
very  little  understanding  of  what  help¬ 
ing  the  blind  means  even  if  the  average 
person  had  time  to  ask  them  direct  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  details  of  their  service. 
To  say  that  such  rackets  are  usually 
short-lived  and  will  pass  out  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  for  lack  of  proven  worth  is  a  dan¬ 
gerous  assumption.  This  committee  could 
tell  you  names  of  such  organizations 
which  have  existed  for  years  already  and 
show  no  signs  whatsoever  of  either  go¬ 
ing  out  of  business  or  of  needing  or 
meeting  good  standards  of  ethics  or  serv¬ 
ice. 

Too  Marry  Agencies 

2.  1  here  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  too  many  agencies  for  the 
blind  in  some  parts  of  this  country.  On 
the  face  of  it,  one  only  has  to  note  that 
there  are  almost  600  organizations  of 
varying  sizes  with  direct  or  indirect  ref¬ 
erence  to  service  to  the  blind  in  this 
country.  The  job  of  this  committee,  how¬ 
ever,  is  not  to  comment  upon  the  mul¬ 
tiplicity  of  agencies  with  finality,  because 


a  final  decision  as  to  whether  there  really 
are  too  many  from  a  service  point  of 
view  would  depend  upon  a  much  more 
complete  review  of  the  total  service  ren¬ 
dered  by  all  of  these  agencies  in  compari¬ 
son  to  the  total  need.  Our  comment  that 
there  are  too  many  is  based  upon  the 
fact  that  virtually  every  one  of  them  is 
autonomous,  operates  independently  of 
other  organizations  and,  therefore,  is 
carrying  on  its  own  separate  public  re¬ 
lations  program.  I  he  net  effect,  in  our 
opinion,  of  nearly  600  different  and  sepa¬ 
rate  public  relations  approaches  to  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  public  or  to  the  total  pub¬ 
lic  can  only  lead  to  one  of  two  results — 
understandable  confusion  on  the  part  of 
those  who  would  like  to  understand  and 
help;  or.  psychological  refusal  to  try  to 
understand  and  as  a  consequence  indif¬ 
ference  to  all  of  us. 

Use  of  Blind  Persons  in  Publicity 

3.  There  is  a  prevalence  of  conscious, 
but  probably  more  often  unconscious 
violations  of  ethical  considerations  in  us- 
ing  groups  of  blind  people  or  individuals 
for  publicity  purposes.  We  find  that  al¬ 
most  without  exception  even  solidly  es¬ 
tablished  agencies  are  using  photographs 
of  blind  persons  in  published  materials 
without  the  consent  of  their  clients,  and 
even  without  their  knowledge.  We  do 
not  think  that  this  is  a  good  practice. 
We  know  of  many  instances  in  which 
blind  persons  have  been  used  for  more 
or  less  dignified  types  of  appeals  to  the 
public  through  the  arrangement  for  their 
appearance  on  radio  or  television  pro¬ 
grams,  often  when  those  individuals  had 
a  definite  feeling  that  they  could  not  re¬ 
fuse  even  if  it  was  against  their  personal 
philosophy  to  exploit  their  own  blind¬ 
ness.  This  is  an  extremely  subtle  matter, 
one  which  could  not  be  legislated  into 
improvement,  but  one  which  we  find 
should  at  least  be  brought  into  the  open 
for  all  of  us  to  think  over  in  our  future 
activities. 

4.  There  are  an  alarming  number  of 
agencies,  both  of  the  flimsy  variety  and 
of  the  substantial  kind,  who  resort  to 
coercive  types  of  fund  raising  techniques 
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either  as  a  result  of  their  own  amateur¬ 
ish  beliefs  of  what  is  productive  of  re¬ 
sults  or  on  the  advice  of  professional 
counselors  who  are  hardened  through 
many  years  of  fund  raising  and  have  lost 
their  sensitivity  to  public  disapproval. 
We  mean  by  this  that  too  many  agencies 
are  using  unordered  merchandise  or 
other  coercive  “gimmicks”  in  attempting 
to  raise  money. 

Mistaken  Stereotypes  Perpetuated 

We  find  further  that  some  of  these 
gimmicks,  whether  they  are  presented  to 
the  public  through  the  mail,  on  the 
streets,  or  in  captive  audience  situations, 
tend  to  perpetuate  public  notions  of  the 
stereotype  of  blindness,  such  as  white 
canes,  dark  glasses,  miniature  mops  and 
brooms,  canisters  which  are  strongly  rem¬ 
iniscent  of  the  tin  cup,  candy  dispensing 
machines  or  weighing  devices  which  “per¬ 
mit”  the  kindly  customer  to  deposit  a 
dime  or  a  quarter  instead  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  penny — the  list  could  be  much 
longer,  these  are  but  examples.  This 
committee’s  opinion  is  that  these  gim¬ 
mick  tricks  are  both  unpopular  with 
the  general  public  and  are  a  disservice 
to  the  general  reputation  of  blind  per¬ 
sons. 

Pity  Overplayed  in 
Public  Relations 

5.  There  is  almost  without  exception 
too  large  a  dependence  upon  the  emo¬ 
tional  reaction  of  the  sighted  to  be 
found  in  the  public  relations  materials 
of  agencies  for  the  blind.  This  appeal 
to  pity,  with  almost  amusing  repetition 
of  themes  like  “bringing  light  into  the 
darkness,”  “help  the  blind  to  help  them¬ 
selves,”  and  “rays  of  sunshine  in  a  lonely 
world,”  is  certainly  considered  by  most 
of  us  to  be  less  desirable  than  an  honest 
effort  on  the  part  of  all  of  our  agencies 
to  interest  our  supporters  through  state¬ 
ments  of  what  the  service  achievements 
and  service  objectives  are.  We  do  not 
say  that  it  is  possible  to  rid  ourselves  of 
all  emotional  considerations  of  the  needs 
of  the  blind,  but  we  do  feel  that  agen¬ 
cies  which  depend  only  upon  emotion 


for  support  will  never  prove  to  the  intel¬ 
lect  that  they  are  worthy  of  support. 

Overlapping  Services 

There  are  a  number  of  so-called  agen¬ 
cies  which  have  started  some  specialized 
service  in  order  to  meet  a  special  need 
which  apparently  was  not  going  to  be 
met  by  existing  agencies  at  the  time,  who 
have  provided  some  worthwhile  service 
in  that  specialty,  but  have  not  had  the 
moral  or  intellectual  courage  to  refrain 
thereafter  from  the  pitfall  of  expansion 
into  all  other  specialties.  In  other  words, 
we  admit  that  there  has  been  and  still 
may  be  room  in  the  field  for  an  agency 
or  agencies  who  perform  only  one  service 
and  which  other  agencies  may  not  then 
consider  open  to  them.  So  many  of  these 
agencies,  however,  soon  feel  a  compul¬ 
sion  to  say  to  the  public  that  they  do 
other  things,  receive  inadequate  sup¬ 
port  for  those  things,  and  in  the  process 
of  attempting  to  prove  their  statements, 
are  then  driven  to  greater  efforts  to  se¬ 
cure  funds  for  purposes  which  were  not 
their  original  motivation.  In  doing  so, 
they  intrude  upon  the  service  program 
of  another  local  or  national  agency,  cause 
considerable  friction  between  personali¬ 
ties  and  confuse  the  segment  of  the 
public  to  whom  both  agencies  are  ap¬ 
pealing  for  aid.  This  trend  is  common 
not  only  to  work  for  the  blind,  and  for 
lack  of  a  more  scholarly  or  gentlemanly 
name,  the  committee  would  describe  it 
as  pure  and  simple  “empire  building.” 

7.  The  “empire  building”  motivation 
which  seems  to  be  the  cause  of  sincere 
or  insincere  expansion  of  originally  spe¬ 
cialized  agencies,  also  seems  to  be  per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  single  barrier  to  co¬ 
ordination  and  co-operation  among  all 
of  us. 

Rivalry  for  Public  Approval 

We  hesitate  to  co-operate  with  each 
other  in  service  to  blind  individuals 
since  we — whether  we  admit  it  at  the 
moment  or  not — are  afraid  that  we  can¬ 
not  then  with  honesty  say  to  our  public 
supporters  that  we  perform  the  sendee 
alone  and  are  entitled  to  their  assist- 
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ance.  A  review  of  the  public  relations 
statements  of  almost  every  agency  for 
the  blind  in  the  United  States  shows  that 
as  read  by  the  casual  recipient  the  agency 
which  disseminated  it,  by  implication, 
would  lead  the  reader  to  believe  that  it 
is  the  only  agency  in  that  community, 
state  or  the  nation  which  is  really  help¬ 
ing  the  blind.  Our  awareness  of  the  great 
need  for  recognition  and  money  for  out- 
own  agency  consciously  or  unconsciously 
leads  us  into  methods  of  publicity  which 
arc  based  upon  the  hope  that  the  public 
will  not  send  a  dollar  to  or  say  a  good 
word  about  another  agency  in  this  gen¬ 
eral  field.  This  committee  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  condemn  you  or  ourselves  for  this 
very  human  fault.  We  would  hope,  how¬ 
ever,  that  our  profession  could  find  the 
machinery  which  would  tend  to  reduce 
the  subjective  fears  and  hopes  of  the 
individaul  agency  leaders  through  the 
Utopian  goal  of  assuring  everyone  that 
there  is  enough  for  all  and  even  more  of 
it  if  team  work  is  applied  rather  than 
the  present  system  of  scrambling  over 
one  another  for  the  public’s  emotional 
handouts. 

Basic  Principles 

The  core  of  the  Study  Committee’s 
report  is  the  statement  of  basic  prin¬ 
ciples  that  shall  determine  the  stand¬ 
ards  which  agencies  will  volunarily  ad¬ 
here  to.  Only  those  agencies  which  feel 
that  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  the 
AAWB  Seal  of  Good  Practices  need  ap¬ 
ply  for  that  Seal  and  submit  to  evalua¬ 
tion  by  the  permanent  committee.  The 
statement,  adopted  unanimously  by  the 
convention,  follows: 

l  he  operations  of  all  agencies  for 
the  blind  entail  a  high  degree  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  because  of  the  element  of 
public  trusteeship  and  protection  of 
the  blind  involved  in  services  to  the 
blind.  We  therefore  adopt  the  follow¬ 
ing  basic  principles,  and  ask  all  agen¬ 
cies  relying  upon  public  support  for 
their  programs  of  service  to  the  blind 


to  adopt  these  principles.  Upon  appli¬ 
cation,  annually,  the  AAWB  will  issue 
its  Seal  of  Good  Practice  to  all  those 
agencies  for  the  blind  which  agree  to 
accept  and  to  adhere  to  these  provi¬ 
sions. 

1.  Board.  An  active  and  responsible 
governing  body,  with  legal  author¬ 
ity,  serving  without  compensation, 
holding  regular  meetings,  and  with 
effective  administrative  control. 

2.  Purpose.  A  legitimate  purpose  and 
with  no  avoidable  duplication  of 
the  work  of  other  sound  organiza¬ 
tions. 

3.  Program.  Reasonable  efficiency  in 
program,  management  and  reason¬ 
able  adequacy  of  resources,  both 
material  and  personnel. 

4.  Co-operation.  Evidence  of  consul¬ 
tation  and  co-operation  with  es¬ 
tablished  agencies  in  the  same  or 
related  fields. 

5.  Ethical  promotion. 

(a)  Ethical  methods  of  publicity, 
promotion  and  solicitation  of 
funds. 

(b)  No  portrayal  of  the  blind  as 
helpless. 

(c)  No  use  of  any  living  blind 
person’s  name  or  picture  with¬ 
out  prior  permission  of  indi¬ 
vidual  concerned. 

(d)  No  granting  of  the  right  to 
commercial  manufacturers  or 
vendors  to  couple  their  sup¬ 
port  of  programs  for  the  blind 
with  their  sales  promotion. 

(e)  No  representation  of  products 
as  made  by  the  blind  unless 
the  agency  employs  blind  per¬ 
sons  to  an  extent  constituting 
not  less  than  75  per  cent  of 
the  total  personnel  engaged 
in  the  direct  labor  of  produc¬ 
tion  of  manufactured  blind- 
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made  products.  Temporary 
exceptions  may  be  recognized 
in  the  case  of  experimenta¬ 
tion  with  new  products  and/ 
or  processes. 

Direct  labor  production  means 
all  work  required  for  prepara¬ 
tion,  processing  and  packing, 
but  not  including  supervision, 
administration,  inspection  and 
shipping. 

Definition  of  blindness:  The 
term  “blind  individual”  means 
an  individual  whose  central 
visual  acuity  does  not  exceed 
20/200  in  the  better  eye  with 
correcting  lenses,  or  whose 
visual  acuity  is  greater  than 
20/200  but  is  accompanied  by 
a  limitation  in  the  fields  of 
vision  such  that  the  widest 
diameter  of  the  visual  field 
subtends  an  angle  no  greater 
than  20  degrees. 

6.  Fund-raising  practice.  In  fund¬ 
raising: 

(a)  No  payment  of  commissions 
for  fund-raising. 

(b)  No  mailing  of  unordered  tick¬ 
ets  or  merchandise  with  a  re¬ 
quest  for  money  in  return.  Ex¬ 
ceptions  may  be  recognized  in 
the  case  of  agencies  which  use 
and  have  used  seals  as  a  tradi¬ 
tional  part  of  their  fund-rais¬ 
ing  techniques. 

(c)  No  general  telephone  solicita¬ 
tion  of  the  public. 

(d)  No  entertainment  by  or  in  the 
name  of  an  agency  for  the 
blind  unless  the  complete  net 
income  from  the  sale  of  tickets 
is  paid  to  the  agency  and  un¬ 
less  the  entertainment  is  in  all 
other  respects  promoted  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  principles 
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set  forth  in  the  overall  state¬ 
ment  of  principles. 

(e)  No  solicitation  of  funds  in 
areas  in  which  the  agency  so¬ 
liciting  renders  no  substantial 
service  to  the  blind  of  that 
area. 

7.  Annual  audit  of  books  by  a  State, 
Federal,  or  independent  certified 
accountant  showing  all  income  and 
disbursements  in  reasonable  de¬ 
tail. 

8.  Budget.  Detailed  annual  budget, 
translating  program  plans  into 
financial  terms. 

9.  Activities.  Annual  report  of  work 
of  the  agency,  in  reasonable  detail, 
including  a  brief,  informative  state¬ 
ment  of  principal  sources  of  in¬ 
come  and  types  of  expenditures,  or 
an  assurance  in  writing  that  an 
audited  financial  statement  may  be 
secured  from  an  accountant  (whose 
name  and  address  shall  be  fur¬ 
nished.) 

10.  Information.  Agreement  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  AAWB  such  information 
as  will  serve  to  establish  the  right 
of  the  agency  to  the  Seal  of  Good 
Practice  of  the  AAWB.  This  to  in¬ 
clude  a  financial  statement  certi¬ 
fied  by  the  financial  officer  of  the 
agency,  in  such  reasonable  detail 
as  may  be  requested:  information 
with  respect  to  the  budget  of  the 
agency;  activities  report  and  fore¬ 
cast  of  future  programs  and  fund¬ 
raising  projects.  It  is  agreed  that 
all  such  information  shall  remain 
confidential  to  the  Certifying  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  AAWB. 

11.  Appeal.  In  the  event  of  disap¬ 
proval  of  any  application  for  the 
Seal  of  Good  Practice  any  agency 
so  disapproved  shall  have  the  right 
of  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  AAWB  for  a  review  and 
final  decision. 
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A  Program  for  Industrial  Homework 


[Editor’s  Note:  Representatives  of  all  agen¬ 
cies  concerned  are  convinced  that  home 
work  for  the  blind  is  a  matter  too  long  neg¬ 
lected  but  which  also  presents  enormous 
difficulties.  An  early  conference  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  study  and  development  of 
home  work  programs  is  being  planned  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
the  National  Industries  for  the  Blind, 
and  the  United  States  Office  of  Voca¬ 
tional  Rehabilitation,  information  concern¬ 
ing  which  will  be  provided  our  readers.] 

TO  FULLY  UNDERSTAND  AND  succeed  in 
the  operation  of  an  Industrial  Home¬ 
work  program  it  is  necessary  to  confine 
ourselves  rigidly  to  the  limitations  as 
expressed  in  the  presently  accepted  defi¬ 
nition  of  this  specific  service  in  the 
home. 

The  definition  is  “a  service  to  he 
rendered  by  an  accredited  agency  de¬ 
signed  and  developed  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  adhering  to  the  health  and  la¬ 
bor  laws,  to  offer  regular  work  train¬ 
ing  and  remunerative  work  opportu¬ 
nity  to  those  eligible  disabled  persons, 
who  cannot  for  physical,  psychological 
or  geographic  reasons  leave  their  homes 
to  travel  to  and  from  a  place  of  busi¬ 
ness.” 

When  we  say  “those  eligible”  we 
mean  that  clients  selected  for  this  serv¬ 
ice  are  those,  first,  whom  we  reason¬ 
ably  believe  can  and  wish  to  benefit 
from  such  a  program.  We  must  be  sure, 
too,  that  these  persons  have  been  of¬ 
fered  and  received  any  supporting  re¬ 
habilitation  services  related  to  medical, 
social  or  other  problems  which  might 
interfere  with  their  ability  to  accept 
and  profit  by  useful  employment. 


M.  ROBERTA  TOWNSEND 

Auxiliary  services  to  the  homebound 
client  prior  to  industrial  training  and 
employment  are  just  as  important  as 
such  services  to  the  worker  seeking 
work  opportunity  in  a  sheltered  shop. 
In  fact,  industrial  homework  should 
be  regarded  as  an  extension  of  the 
workshop  into  the  home  where  the 
client  receives  in  that  setting  as  com¬ 
parable  a  share  of  the  services  involved 
as  it  is  reasonably  possible  to  offer  him. 

When  we  say  provide  “regular  em¬ 
ployment”  we  mean  that  the  agency 
on  the  one  side,  insofar  as  possible, 
promises  steady  work  at  a  fair  rate  of 
pay  to  the  client  having  completed  a 
training  period  and  having  become 
productive.  The  client  on  his  side  must 
assume  the  responsibility  of  producing 
at  a  sufficiently  steady  rate  to  warrant 
the  agency’s  development  of  industrial 
markets. 

The  number  of  working  hours  and 
rate  of  pay  is  an  individual  problem 
between  the  client  and  the  agency.  The 
ideal  would  be  a  full  working  day  with 
base  pay  fixed  at  piece  rates  compa¬ 
rable  to  similar  operations  in  industry. 
The  sponsoring  agency  may,  however, 
modify  the  working  hours  to  meet  the 
limitations  of  an  individual  worker. 
The  standard,  however,  must  not  be 
lowered  to  the  extent  of  confusing  busy 
work  and  occupational  therapy  with 
industrial  homework. 

Geographic  location  may  have  some 
bearing  on  earnings,  i.  e.,  a  few  dollars 
weekly  in  a  small  rural  community 
might  answer  as  reasonable  a  need  as 
more  dollars  in  an  urban  setting.  How¬ 
ever,  no  matter  what  arrangement  has 
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been  made  as  to  working  hours,  the 
base  pay  must  at  all  times  be  compa¬ 
rable  with  piece  rates  established  by 
industry.  It  is  only  at  the  discretion  of 
the  agency  and  through  special  licens¬ 
ing  by  the  Federal  Department  of  La¬ 
bor  that  the  individual  worker  may  re¬ 
ceive  something  less  than  the  going 
minimum. 

It  is  important  that  the  adjustment 
of  working  hours  and  earnings  to  in¬ 
dividual  workers  does  not  assume  so 
much  leniency  and  lack  of  purpose  as 
to  destroy  the  incentives  and  rewards 
inherent  in  gainful  employment. 

The  term  “regular  employment”  also 
implies  the  making  or  processing  ol 
salable  articles.  To  sell,  we  must  have 
markets.  We  are  in  business.  In  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  word  “marketing”  we 
have  established,  next  to  earnings  of 
the  individual,  the  most  important  dis¬ 
cipline  which  sets  industrial  homework 
apart  from  other  services  in  the  home. 
Marketing  assumes  a  consumer  or 
buyer,  thereby  further  tightening  the 
lines  of  discipline.  If  the  buyer  is  not 
satisfied  he  will  not  purchase;  if  the 
product  is  not  sold,  the  worker  cannot 
hope  to  be  steadily  employed  and  the 
industrial  program  ceases  to  exist. 

The  important  factors  then,  which 
identify  industrial  homework  are: 

A.  Regular  remunerative  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  home. 

B.  Clients  who  can  and  wish  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  a  regular  work  pro¬ 
gram  in  their  homes. 

C.  Base  pay  and  earnings  reasonably 
related  to  normal  industry. 

D.  Competitive  marketing  of  salable 
products. 

Program 

It  is  agreed  that  industrial  home¬ 
work  is  probably  the  most  costly  and 
un wieldly  phase  of  rehabilitation.  It 


is  also  true  that  the  handicapped  per¬ 
son  confined  to  his  home  should  have 
equal  opportunity  in  the  rehabilita¬ 
tion  process.  How  then,  can  a  program 
be  set  up?  What  are  the  consecutive 
steps  to  be  taken?  What  kind  of  struc¬ 
ture  must  be  set  up? 

Agency  Set-up  for  Industrial 
Homework 

Presupposing  that  there  is  a  known 
need  for  industrial  homework  in  a 
given  community  and  a  reasonable 
number  of  clients  whom  such  a  pro¬ 
gram  would  benefit,  the  first  considera¬ 
tion  is  the  type  of  agency  offering  the 
service.  Does  such  agency  maintain  a 
workshop  from  which  the  industrial 
program  could  extend  or  is  industrial 
homework  the  only  employment  pro¬ 
gram  offered?  If  the  latter  is  true,  does 
the  agency  have  facilities  for  holding 
classes  for  those  clients  who  might  be 
able  to  come  to  the  center  for  training? 
Does  it  have  space  for  the  necessary 
care  and  handling  of  raw  materials, 
work  in  process,  finished  goods,  pre¬ 
paring,  inspecting,  packing,  shipping, 
clerical  work,  etc. 

The  Client 

The  second  consideration  would  be 
the  client.  How  many  have  been  found 
eligible  for  industrial  homework  and 
have  been  prepared  to  use  it?  What  do 
they  represent  in  terms  of  education, 
or  experience?  Are  they  predominantly 
men  or  women,  old  or  young?  Are  they 
truly  homebound  or  can  they  travel  to  a 
center  for  training,  daily,  or  must  tem¬ 
porary  living  arrangements  be  made? 
How  are  they  located?  Are  they  some¬ 
what  bunched  in  one  area  or  are  they 
widely  spread  geographically?  All  of 
this  detail  is  important  in  relation  to 
the  types  of  industries  or  work  opera¬ 
tion  which  might  be  undertaken  and 
the  number  of  actual  work  hours 
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which  may  be  anticipated  from  the  in¬ 
dividual  home-worker. 

It  is  acceptable  at  the  start  to  select 
workers  who  seem  relatively  sure  of 
achieving  in  such  a  program.  This 
tends  to  encourage  the  community,  the 
staff  and  most  important  of  all,  the 
client  in  an  understanding  of  the  real 
values  and  possibilities  in  industrial 
homework.  We  have  honestly  acknowl¬ 
edged  that  this  is  a  difficult  and  costly 
form  of  rehabilitation.  However,  noth¬ 
ing  succeeds  like  success  and  once  the 
principle  and  its  practical  application 
have  been  proved,  the  program  may 
and  must  be  expanded  to  include  the 
time  and  effort  necessary  to  serve  the 
slower  and  less  able  worker. 

It  should  be  understood  that  after 
every  reasonable  effort  has  been  made 
to  develop  the  skill  of  the  individual 
worker  and  he  fails  to  reach  a  point 
of  the  most  limited  employment,  then 
he  should  be  withdrawn  from  the  in¬ 
dustrial  picture.  It  is  possible  that 
other  services  may  be  found  within  the 
agency  to  meet  his  needs  but  he  should 
not  continue  to  be  carried  as  dead 
wood  in  the  industrial  homework  pro¬ 
gram. 

Staff 

The  selection  of  staff  must  be  guided 
by  the  general  agency  set-up.  In  the 
case  of  a  going  workshop  program 
some  of  the  elements  of  the  homework 
program  may  be  covered  by  staff  al- 
leady  employed:  clerical,  bookkeeping, 
inspection  and  shipping,  for  example. 
If,  however,  the  industrial  homework 
stands  alone  as  a  separte  unit,  all  of 
these  functions  must  be  included. 
There  should  be  a  person  with  super¬ 
visory  ability  who  has  had  teacher 
training  in  Manual  Arts,  University 
Extension  or  Industrial  Arts,  who  can 
plan  and  be  responsible  for  the  total 
program,  courses  of  instruction,  proper 


supervision,  inspection,  pick-up  and  de¬ 
livery,  product  planning  and  market¬ 
ing.  Under  such  a  supervisor  should  be 
one  or  more  field  instructors  depending 
upon  the  number  of  clients  and  area 
served.  Instructors  should  have  teach¬ 
ing  experience  or  its  equivalent  in 
Manual  Arts:  they  should  be  able  to 
teach  either  on  an  individual  or  class 
work  basis.  T  hey  should  also  have  some 
facility  in  community  contacts  as  vol¬ 
unteer  service  can  and  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  in  remote  areas  where  regu¬ 
lar  teaching  for  a  sufficiently  long  pe¬ 
riod  of  time  becomes  a  problem.  It  is 
useless  to  visit  a  client  or  carry  on 
group  instruction  at  such  extended  in¬ 
tervals  that  the  student  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  forget,  or  more  important, 
lose  interest  in  his  part  of  the  project 
Jrom  one  lesson  until  the  next. 

The  necessary  clerical  and  technical 
staff  needed  for  pricing,  payment  of 
wages,  purchase  of  raw  materials,  pack¬ 
ing  and  shipping  must  be  commen- 
surate  with  the  number  of  workers 
and  volume  of  production. 

A  sales  person  is  most  important,  but 
il  finances  will  not  allow,  then  it  is 
essential  that  the  person  serving  in  the 
supervisory  capacity  be  able  to  meet 
and  draw  upon  community  resources 
for  sales  outlets  of  merchandise. 

Whether  the  industrial  homework 
program  is  a  part  of  an  agency  already 
offering  workshop  opportunity  or  not, 
competent  staff  is  absolutely  essential. 
To  encourage  and  to  bring  to  a  pro¬ 
ductive  level  individuals  who  have  per¬ 
haps  become  conditioned  to  inactivity 
through  forced  idleness;  who  have  set¬ 
tled  down  to  poor  habits  in  perform¬ 
ance  from  oversympathy  or  must  be 
helped  into  work  completely  different 
from  that  to  which  they  have  become 
accustomed,  takes  the  highest  degree  of 
professional  knowledge,  technical  skill, 
tact,  enthusiasm  and  patience.  Home- 
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work  on  an  industrial  basis  must  be 
approached  in  a  positive,  practical  and 
business-like  way,  if  it  is  to  be  pulled 
up  by  the  bootstraps  and  identified  as 
economically  sound,  both  for  the  client 
and  the  agency  which  promotes  it. 

Products  and  Markets 

The  type  of  product  to  be  made  de¬ 
pends  upon  several  factors.  There  are 
the  natural  limitations  imposed  in  the 
homes  of  weight,  bulk  and  cleanliness. 
There  is  the  question  of  salability  of 
the  product  and  markets  for  its  con¬ 
sumption. 

Weight,  bulk  and  cleanliness  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  space  in  the  home  and  the  cost 
of  transportation  of  raw  materials  and 
finished  goods  are  easily  understood, 
but  what  constitutes  a  salable  article, 
what  is  the  prime  difference  between 
things  fashioned  for  personal  gratifica¬ 
tion  and  those  to  be  offered  for  com¬ 
mercial  sale? 

There  are  four  basic  elements  to  con¬ 
sider  in  salability: 

1.  Good  design 

2.  Technical  excellence 

3.  Correct  relation  to  current  uses 
and  fashion 

4.  Pricing 

Good  design,  whether  related  to 
kitchen  utensils,  drapery  fabrics,  suits 
or  paintings  depends  upon  line,  form 
and  color.  The  products  must  be  pleas¬ 
ing  to  look  at,  well  and  properly  pro¬ 
portioned,  harmonious  in  color,  and 
made  of  suitable  materials. 

Technical  excellence  indicates  that 
the  construction  and  workmanship  of 
the  product  must  be  of  a  standard  and 
quality  commensurate  to  the  use  to 
which  it  is  to  be  put. 

Correct  relation  to  current  uses  and 
fashion  demands  that  the  product  meet 
present  trends  and  demands.  It  means 
this  year’s  merchandise,  not  last  year’s. 


Pricing  is  most  important.  Industry 
has  established  certain  price  ranges 
into  which  manufactured  goods  nat¬ 
urally  fall.  The  consumer  has  uncon¬ 
sciously  accepted  this  and  has  learned 
to  judge  his  purchase  on  this  basis.  The 
high  priced  item  will  sell  if  the  dollar 
value  is  there.  The  overpriced  will  not. 
Underpricing  will  not  necessarily  cre¬ 
ate  a  ready  sale.  The  out-of-line  price 
tends  to  raise  a  doubt  in  the  buyer’s 
mind.  He  may  suspect  that  something 
is  wrong. 

Industry  pays  large  sums  for  product 
development,  testing,  promoting,  pack¬ 
aging,  in  the  distribution  of  goods. 
Marketing  and  merchandising  have  be¬ 
come  exact  sciences  upon  which  the 
economic  balance  of  buying  commodi¬ 
ties  on  an  industrial  level  must  rest. 
Many  of  the  devices  and  resources  used 
by  industry  are  available  for  the  ask¬ 
ing.  Testing  laboratories  of  home  mag¬ 
azines,  editors  of  style  and  trade  maga¬ 
zines  offer  opportunities  for  valuable 
comment  and  opinion. 

In  the  field  of  rehabilitation  great 
strides  have  been  made  in  the  use  of 
modern  professional  skills.  In  the 
highly  technical  area  of  selecting  and 
marketing  products  on  a  commercially 
competitive  basis,  it  does  not  make 
sense  to  rely  upon  guess  work. 

The  disposition  of  goods  under  an 
industrial  homework  program  and  the 
wages  to  be  paid  to  the  workers  are 
the  prime  objectives  of  this  phase  of 
rehabilitation  and  must,  therefore,  be 
considered  in  that  degree  of  impor¬ 
tance. 

In  the  last  analysis  then,  the  impor¬ 
tant  steps  to  be  taken  in  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  industrial  homework  in  its 
proper  place  and  relationship  to  the 
rehabilitation  picture  are  to: 

1.  Arrive  at  a  common  acceptance 
of  the  definition  of  industrial 
homework. 
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2.  Agree  upon  the  need  for  ade¬ 
quate  and  competent  staff. 

3.  Arrive  at  a  reasonable  considera¬ 
tion  of  standard  methods  and 
procedure  whether  in  centers  or 
at  home. 

4.  Agree  upon  a  minimum  unit  of 
working  hours  and  earnings  for 
individuals  employed  in  this  clas¬ 
sification. 

5.  Agree  upon  the  importance  of 
holding  the  standard  of  products 


and  the  development  of  markets 
at  a  competitive  commercial  level. 

6.  Arrive  at  a  reasonable  cost  of 
such  services  to  the  sponsoring 
agency. 

II  these  steps  can  be  agreed  upon  as 
a  more  or  less  universal  approach,  then 
it  should  be  possible  to  extend  practi¬ 
cal  remunerative  work  opportunity  to 
many,  many  more  homebound  indi¬ 
viduals  now  unemployed. 


Dr.  Kessler  Speaks  on  Modern 

Concepts  of  Rehabilitation 


Dr.  Henry  M.  Kessler,  Medical  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Kessler  Institute  for  Reha¬ 
bilitation,  in  West  Orange,  N.J.,  told 
a  special  luncheon  group  at  a  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind  in  Washington  last 
July  that  America  has  been  making  a 
great  contribution  toward  world  peace 
by  means  of  the  concepts  and  technics 
of  modern  rehabilitation. 

The  meeting  was  sponsored  by  the 
National  Rehabilitation  Association. 

1  hose  who  heard  Dr.  Kessler  were 
deeply  stirred  by  the  implications 
which  he  pointed  out  as  being  involved 
in  a  world-view  of  the  needs  and  activi¬ 
ties  in  rehabilitation  of  the  handi¬ 
capped. 

Dr.  Kessler,  a  native  of  Newark,  N.J., 
is  an  international  authority  on  reha¬ 
bilitation.  Besides  his  M.  D.  degree 
from  Cornell  University  Medical  Col¬ 
lege,  he  has  a  Ph.D.  degree  from  Co¬ 
lumbia  University.  He  is  Clinical  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Rehabilitation  in  New  York 
Medical  College,  Attending  Orthopedic 
Surgeon  at  several  hospitals  in  New 


York  and  New  Jersey,  and  has  pub¬ 
lished  numerous  articles  and  books  on 
rehabilitation.  His  appointments  and 
awards  include  many  of  nation-wide 
importance,  as  well  as  others  of  inter¬ 
national  character. 

In  spite  of  the  surge  of  anti-Ameri¬ 
can  feeling  in  Europe  and  Asia  since 
the  war,  Dr.  Kessler  indicated  that 
American  assistance  in  rehabilitation 
is  making  genuine  progress  not  only 
for  its  own  ends,  but  is  incidentally 
demonstrating  the  true  heart  of  Amer¬ 
ica  with  her  fine  gesture  of  friendship 
across  national  and  racial  borders,  ex¬ 
pressed  through  private  institutions 
and  the  Point  Four  plan  of  aid  to 
underdeveloped  people. 

Excerpts  of  Dr.  Kessler’s  address  ap¬ 
pear  below: 

The  greatest  contribution  toward  world 
peace  has  been  made  by  the  United  States, 
not  through  the  provision  of  guns  and  am¬ 
munition  but  through  the  spread,  all  over 
the  world,  of  the  concepts  and  technics  of 
modern  rehabilitation.  In  solving  their 
common  problems  of  disease  and  disability, 
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countries  which  were  enemies  on  the  bat¬ 
tlefield  became  friends  around  the  con¬ 
ference  table,  and  the  United  States  is  the 
prime  mover  in  the  development  of  these 
international  activities. 

I  saw  this  demonstrated  in  Stockholm  in 
1952,  when  more  than  750  people  from 
thirty  countries  of  the  world  faced  the 
hazards  and  inconveniences  of  travel  and 
the  difficulties  of  currency  shortages  to  at¬ 
tend  the  Fifth  World  Congress  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  Society  for  the  Welfare  of 
Cripples.  I  wondered  what  brought  these 
men  and  women,  representing  so  many 
divergent  races,  customs  and  languages,  to 
Stockholm,  and  I  decided  there  were  three 
reasons.  First  of  all,  they  had  come  to  ex¬ 
change  ideas  and  information:  “How  do 
you  treat  poliomyelitis?”  “What  is  the 
best  way  of  handling  our  cerebral  palsy 
problem?”  Secondly,  they  came  to  find 
out  if  the  job  should  be  done  by  govern¬ 
ment  alone  or  by  private  agencies  alone 
and  decided  that  co-operation  between  the 
two  was  essential  for  success. 

But  most  important,  they  came  because 
the  stresses  of  the  international  political 
situation  had  convinced  them  of  the  ur¬ 
gent  necessity  of  finding  and  cementing  a 
common  bond.  They  saw  that  international 
work  for  the  disabled  offered  the  greatest 
stimulus  to  world  peace. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  World  Veterans 
Federation  held  last  November  in  London, 
I  saw  representatives  of  the  Israelis  and  the 
Egyptians  forget  their  political  conflicts  as 
they  joined  forces  to  help  the  veterans  of 
both  countries  who  had  been  disabled  in 
the  Israeli-Egyptian  wars.  Again  in  Paris, 
last  spring,  at  a  similar  meeting  of  the 
World  Veterans  Federation  which  I  at¬ 
tended,  those  traditional  enemies,  the  Yu¬ 
goslavs  and  the  Italians,  tackled  the  same 
problem.  Before  the  conference  was  over, 
they  were  calling  each  other  blood  brothers. 

The  spirit  of  rehabilitation  penetrates 
to  the  farthest  corners  of  the  earth.  Dur¬ 
ing  my  recent  trip  to  Indonesia  I  fell  into 
conversation  with  a  young  doctor  who  dis¬ 


cussed  rehabilitation  with  obvious  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience.  When  I  asked  him 
where  he  did  all  this  work,  he  said,  “Why, 
at  my  own  center.  You  must  come  and  see 
it.”  So  I  journeyed  to  Solo,  about  50  miles 
north  of  Djakarta,  and  there,  almost  lit¬ 
erally  in  the  heart  of  the  jungle,  I  found 
a  small  but  modern  and  well-equipped 
center.  When  I  asked  how  all  this  had 
come  about,  he  said,  “Well,  Dr.  Kessler,  I 
am  a  victim  of  your  book.  When  I  needed 
a  limb-maker  I  taught  a  handyman  how 
to  construct  prostheses  and  now  he  is  a 
victim  of  me!” 

In  Japan,  where  traditional  revulsion 
for  the  deformed  had  amounted  to  a  na¬ 
tional  phobia,  American  doctors  came  with 
the  occupation  forces  to  instruct  in  tech¬ 
nics  and  spread  the  philosophy  of  rehabili¬ 
tation,  with  the  result  that  there  is  now  a 
society  for  crippled  children  and  adults 
which  has  the  romantic  name,  “Friends  of 
Love.”  Thus  the  conquered  nation  learns 
from  its  conquerors  that  democracy  is  ac¬ 
tually  a  fierce  belief  in  our  individual  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  what  happens  to  our  fel¬ 
low  man. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  visit  many  of 
the  countries  of  the  world,  but  my  most 
significant  trip  has  been  to  a  continent 
you  will  not  find  on  any  map.  It  has  no 
borders  and  no  government.  It  has  a  soul 
but  no  voice.  It  has  been  formed  out  of 
the  despair  and  the  courage  of  the  human 
spirit.  It  is  inhabited  by  twenty-five  per 
cent  of  the  world.  This  lost  continent  is 
the  world  of  the  handicapped  and,  to  those 
who  are  concerned  with  it,  differences  in 
language,  customs,  and  the  color  of  one’s 
skin  assume  a  curious  insignificance. 

Medieval  man  knew  that  all  things  were 
possible  by  faith;  modern  man  knows  that 
all  things  are  possible  through  science. 
Those  of  us  who  are  working  in  rehabilita¬ 
tion  know  that  the  twenty-first  century 
must  develop  an  international  man  who 
will  be  a  synthesis  of  science  and  faith. 
On  this  man  the  fulfillment  of  all  our 
future  hopes  of  peace  and  justice  depend. 
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Adjustment  to  Physical  Handicap  and 
Illness:  A  Survey  of  the  Social  Psy- 
chology  of  Physique  and  Disability — 
By  Roger  G.  Barker,  in  collaboration  with 
Beatrice  A.  Wright,  Lee  Meyerson,  Mol- 
lie  R.  Gonick.  1953.  Publisher:  Social 
Science  Research  Council,  230  Park  Ave- 
nut,  New  York.  440  pp.  $2.  Reviewed 
by  Salvatore  G.  DiMichael.* 

This  book  is  a  revision  of  a  1946 
publication  under  the  same  title.  The 
major  part  of  the  revision  is  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  a  new  chapter  on  the  “Somato- 
psychological  Significance  of  Impaired 
Vision,”  a  fact  which  increases  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  book  for  persons  working 
or  doing  research  with  the  blind.  In 
general,  the  revision  is  more  clearly 
written  and  includes  more  recent  re¬ 
search.  The  authors  have  produced  the 
new  edition  because  research  on  social 
psychology  in  physique  has  increased 
and  the  education  and  rehabilitation 
of  the  disabled  has  become  more  im¬ 
portant. 

The  book  is  skillfully  organized  and 
written.  It  may  be  read  profitably  by 
research  workers  concerned  with  theory 
and  methodology,  and  by  practitioners 
of  every  profession  who  deal  with  the 
blind  and  other  disabled.  For  the  for¬ 
mer,  the  book  makes  its  major  contri¬ 
bution  in  the  introductory  section  on 
methodological  problems  of  research  in 
the  field,  the  theoretical  concepts  of 
new  and  overlapping  situations  for  the 

*  Dr.  DiMichael  is  Consultant,  Psychological 
Service,  Dept,  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel¬ 
fare,  O.V.R.,  Washington,  D.C. 


disabled  and  the  assumed  socially  fa¬ 
vored  nondisabled,  the  cases  of  Beverly 
and  Maria,  and  the  implications  of  the 
analysis  of  these  cases  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  theory.  The  practical  profes¬ 
sional  worker  may  wish  only  to  read 
the  chapters  on  special  disability 
groups,  the  chapter  summaries,  and  the 
research  summaries. 

The  chapter  on  impaired  vision 
makes  a  critical  study  of  the  literature 
dealing  with  research  reports.  The  sec¬ 
tion  may  be  used  as  a  convenient  ref¬ 
erence  on  summaries  of  studies  in  the 
field.  The  observation  is  made  early  in 
the  chapter  that  “There  is  a  large  body 
of  literature  on  the  social  behavior  and 
personality  of  the  blind.”  Then,  in 
conclusion,  it  notes  that  “Very  little 
svstematic  research.  .  .  has  been  done 

j 

and  what  has  been  attempted  has  been 
caught  in  the  snare  of  methodological 
difficulties.” 

The  chapter  itself  offers  no  new  in¬ 
formation  on  the  blind  which  is  not 

already  in  the  literature;  it  does  not 

*  • 

intend  to  do  so.  The  reader  himself,  is 
requested  to  apply  to  research  or  prac¬ 
tical  work  for  the  blind  the  implica¬ 
tions  of  the  theoretical  concepts  on  the 
“properties  of  new,  overlapping,  mar¬ 
ginal  and  egocentric  psychological  sit¬ 
uations — in  ordering  some  of  the  be¬ 
havior  of  the  blind.”  For  this  reason, 
the  reviewer  offers  a  few  opinions  of 
his  own  on  the  theoretical  concepts  in 
the  early  sections  of  the  book. 

The  theory  is  based  upon  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  the  disabled  are  an  in- 
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ferior  group  socially  and  psychologi¬ 
cally  distinct  from  the  nondisabled. 
The  authors  state  (p.  m),  “We  sug¬ 
gest  that  when  a  person  is  in  a  mar¬ 
ginal  position,  conflict  and  maladjust¬ 
ment  will  result. — If  true,  it  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  disabilities  and  ex¬ 
periences  that  place  an  individual  in 
marginal  situations  are  in  many  re¬ 
spects  less  desirable  than  those  that 
place  an  individual  in  restricted  but 
unambiguous  situations.”  Thus,  to 
paraphrase  the  authors,  segregation  of 
the  blind  would  eliminate  the  malad¬ 
justment  but  would  “produce  egocen- 
tricity.”  The  core  of  the  problem,  they 
say,  is  to  work  out  a  solution  so  that 
the  blind  would  become  neither  ego¬ 
centric  nor  disinclined  to  admit  their 
limitations.  To  state  it  positively,  the 
blind  should  be  interested  in  causes 
beyond  themselves  and  in  emphasizing 
their  abilities. 

This  theory  does  not  seem  well  suited 
to  explain  the  psychological  origin  of 
maladjustments.  When  the  person  sees 
himself  to  be  in  such  “marginal  situa¬ 
tions”  he  already  is  maladjusted  and 
the  proposed  theory  analyzes  the  facts 
as  they  are,  not  how  they  came  to  be 
that  way.  If  the  person  believes  him¬ 
self  very  different  from  the  nondis¬ 
abled,  the  psychological  source  of  be¬ 
havior  must  be  sought  in  order  to  make 
better  scientific  progress.  The  cases  of 
Beverly  and  Maria  illustrate  the  point. 
The  authors  analyze  the  two  girls  as 
they  are,  rather  than  how  they  became 
that  way  psychologically.  Moreover, 
the  theory  emphasizes  “situations;” 
more  basic  is  an  understanding  of  the 
value  systems,  strivings  and  motives  of 
the  disabled  as  compared  to  the  non¬ 
disabled. 

The  theoretical  constructs  also  may 
have  the  effect  of  fixing  in  the  mind  of 
research  workers  and  professional  prac¬ 
titioners  the  idea  that  the  disabled  and 


nondisabled  groups  are  almost  inevi¬ 
tably  separated  psychologically.  The 
possibility  of  integrating  both  groups 
as  a  psychologically  normal  whole  is 
pictured  to  be  very  difficult.  Although 
this  may  make  for  a  theoretically  more 
precise  theory,  its  negative  implica¬ 
tions — certainly  not  intended  by  the 
authors — would  not  easily  advance  at¬ 
tempts  to  re-educate  parents,  friends, 
employees,  the  disabled  themselves,  and 
even  the  general  public.  The  latter 
must  be  led  to  the  conviction  that 
physical  shortcomings  are  minor  varia¬ 
tions  in  our  fellowmen  who  can  be¬ 
come  as  normal  as  anyone  else  if  the 
proper  values  of  the  essential  dignity  of 
human  nature  are  practiced  and  taught. 
To  be  sure,  the  arrival  of  such  a  day 
seems  remote  but  changes  in  social  at¬ 
titudes  toward  the  disabled  seem  to 
have  taken  place  as  may  have  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  the  disabled  themselves.  At 
any  rate,  social  attitudes  may  really  be 
more  positive  than  many  believe,  as 
the  authors  point  out  in  the  chapter 
on  impaired  vision. 

The  book  also  includes  chapters  on 
the  psychology  of  body  variations  in 
physical  size,  strength  and  attractive¬ 
ness,  in  crippling,  tuberculosis,  im¬ 
paired  hearing  and  acute  illness,  and  a 
section  on  employment  of  the  disabled. 
This  revision  should  be  included  in  a 
technical  library  on  the  education  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  blind. 


The  Face  of  the  Deep — By  Jacob  I  wersky. 
Publisher:  World  Publishing  Co.,  Cleve¬ 
land  and  New  York.  333  pp.  $3.50.  Re¬ 
viewed  by  Virginia  M.  Axline.* 

After  reading  this  sensitive,  warmly 
human  and  compassionate  novel  that 

*  Dr.  Axline  is  Associate  Professor  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  Columbia  University. 
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brings  us  closely  to  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  blind  persons,  perhaps  fewer 
sighted  people  “will  walk  in  a  world 
without  shadow  at  high  noon.”  Per¬ 
haps  they  will  become  deeply  aware  of 
the  fact  that  a  blind  person  is  first  of 
all  a  person,  a  total,  feeling,  thinking 
person  who  above  all  things  strives  to 
achieve  selfhood  and  respect  and  hu¬ 
man  dignity. 

As  the  reader  is  privileged  to  look 
into  the  inner  world  of  the  individuals 
who  come  to  life  in  this  book,  perhaps 
he  will  be  helped  to  appreciate  the 
tremendous  struggle  that  the  blind  in¬ 
dividual  too  often  has  to  make  in  order 
to  achieve  status  as  a  person. 

In  this  novel,  the  reader  shares  the 
world  of  the  blind  and  becomes  acutely 
aware  that  these  individuals  have 
thoughts  and  feelings  and  desires  that 
are  like  his  own — an  unquenchable 
thirst  for  the  attainment  of  the  dignity 
that  belongs  to  all  people.  And,  as  the 
reader  shares  the  struggles  for  under¬ 
standing  with  the  individuals  in  this 
book,  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  gain 
by  this  vicarious  experience  a  more  sen¬ 
sitive,  empathic  understanding  of  all 
people  who  may  differ  from  us  in  one 
way  or  another  but  who  seek  to  reach 
the  common  ground  of  understanding 
that  is  always  present  even  though  it  is 
not  always  discovered. 

Jacob  Twersky  has  a  tremendous 
ability  to  write  with  honesty  and  clarity 
and  a  kind  of  realism  that  fuses  to¬ 
gether  the  cold  facts  of  some  experi¬ 


ences  with  a  warmth  of  human  beings 
who  strive  to  live  like  all  human 
beings — in  dignity  and  respect.  He 
achieves  this  with  an  impact  of  inten¬ 
sity  and  clarity.  He  communicates  the 
basic  essentials  that  are  at  the  center 
of  all  our  strivings,  with  a  candor,  a 
clear-cut  brevity,  and  a  richness  of 
understanding  that  could  only  be 
achieved  by  the  experience  of  sharing 
a  world  without  the  blessing  of  sight. 
And  yet  the  reader  is  aware  of  the 
courage  of  purpose  of  this  author — and 
realizes  that  Mr.  Twersky  not  only 
knows  himself  with  amazingly  candid 
insight  and  understanding  but  that  he 
has  also  broken  down  the  barrier  of 
superficial  relationships  and  has  known 
other  people  with  a  depth  of  under¬ 
standing  and  emotional  insight  that 
must  certainly  add  greatly  to  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  his  world. 

It  is  a  penetrating  and  unforgettable 
book.  The  characters  in  it  are  alive — 
and  capable  of  jarring  the  reader’s  com¬ 
placency  sharply  enough  to  make  him 
step  back  and  take  notice  of  them.  The 
experiences  related  in  the  story  are 
everyday  experiences  and  familiar  to 
the  reader  because  of  their  common 
basis,  and  yet  I  think  the  reader  sees 
even  the  commonplace  experiences  in 
a  different  light — perhaps  the  reader 
sees  them  “without  shadows” — and,  it 
is  hoped,  with  an  understanding  that 
will  stretch  beyond  the  last  page  in 
the  book  and  enable  him  to  meet  the 
next  blind  individual  as  a  person. 


Librarians  Notice 


The  Library  of  Congress  has  issued 
a  preliminary  edition  of  a  publication, 
Rules  for  Descriptive  Cataloging  in  the 
Library  of  Congress:  Books  in  Raised 
Characters,  which  will  be  distributed 
free  in  limited  number.  Anyone  hav¬ 
ing  anything  to  do  with  the  cataloging 


of  books  in  braille  and  Moon  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  rules  in 
order  to  make  suggestions  that  can  be 
incorporated  in  a  revised  edition.  Write 
to  the  Descriptive  Cataloging  Division, 
Library  of  Congress,  Washington  25, 
D.  C. 
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Editorially  Speaking 


CONGRATULATIONS  A.A.W.B. 

It  may  seem  odd  for  someone  to  con¬ 
gratulate  himself.  Normally,  it  would 
not  even  be  considered  good  taste.  The 
same  rule  of  good  taste  might  also  ap¬ 
ply  to  an  organization.  Of  this  we  are 
not  convinced  but  we  are  at  least  con¬ 
vinced  of  one  thing — that  those  of  us 
who  are  the  A.A.W.B.  may  be  forgiven 
if  we  congratulate  ourselves  and  com¬ 
mend  ourselves  for  professional  growth. 

Speaking  for  ourselves,  therefore, 
which  means  all  the  members  of  the 
A.A.W.B.  among  which  we  are  proud 
to  be  listed — we  wish  to  emphatically 
congratulate  the  Association  for  its 
unanimous  action  in  adopting  a  code 
of  ethics  which  will  tend  to  reinforce 
our  already  sincere  effort  to  avoid  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  blind  or  of  the  sighted 
public.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  the 
New  Outlook  we  are  printing  with  only 
slight  condensation  in  the  interest  of 
space  the  report  of  the  A.A.W.B. 's 
Study  Committee  on  Principles  and 
Standards  which  was  presented  during 
the  recent  Washington  convention  and 
the  actual  outline  of  elements  which 
the  Association  considers  must  be  pres¬ 
ent  in  philosophies,  policies  and  for¬ 
mat  of  service  programs  to  the  blind  as 
it  was  adopted  by  the  convention  and 
put  into  administrative  effect. 

Students  of  philanthropy  and  public 
relations  said  before  the  meeting  at 
Washington  that  the  standards  which 
the  committee’s  report  was  in  effect 
asking  work  for  the  blind  to  meet  were 
the  most  stringent  that  they  had  ever 
seen  compiled  in  such  a  movement. 


They  were  pessimistic  with  regard  to 
the  ability  of  any  group  of  human  be¬ 
ings  to  agree  upon  such  a  code  of  con¬ 
duct  and  impose  it  upon  themselves. 

The  profession  of  work  for  the  blind 
has  proved  those  predictions  to  be 
wrong.  The  A.A.W.B.  did  debate  seri¬ 
ously  and  intelligently  the  direct  and 
implied  effect  of  a  self-policing  pro¬ 
gram  and  did  adopt  it.  It  is  now  up  to 
us  to  realize  that  the  simple  act  of 
adopting  a  code  was  not  in  itself  suf¬ 
ficient.  It  is  one  thing  to  give  lip  serv¬ 
ice  to  high  standards,  and  another 
thing  to  actually  meet  those  standards. 
The  spirit  shown  during  the  recent 
convention,  however,  makes  us  confi¬ 
dent  that  we  all  will  try  our  best  to 
support  the  permanent  committee  sys¬ 
tem  so  that  with  gradual  and  wise  ac¬ 
tion,  free  from  arbitrary  and  hasty  de¬ 
cisions,  we  will  implement  as  time  goes 
on  the  ideal  which  we  have  set  for  our¬ 
selves. 

NEW  STATISTICS  ON  BLINDNESS 

Heretofore  those  interested  in  the 
blind  population  in  the  Linked  States 
have  usually  gone  on  the  assumption 
that  the  total  number  of  blind  persons 
was  between  260,000  and  275,000,  at 
the  most.  Sometimes  the  figure  of  300,- 
000  has  been  heard  mentioned,  though 
it  was  probably  not  reckoned  from  a 
very  scientific  basis,  and  the  most  re¬ 
sponsible  people  have  usually  felt  that 
figure  was  too  speculative,  due  to  in¬ 
sufficient  basis  for  arriving  at  it. 

Now  we  have  as  scientific  and  ac¬ 
curate  a  calculation  as  probably  can 
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be  made  with  the  facts  at  hand,  thanks 
to  Dr.  Ralph  G.  Hurl  in,  of  the  Rus¬ 
sell  Sage  Foundation  (see  page  189).  On 
the  basis  of  sound  scientific  method 
Dr.  Hurlin  arrives  at  the  figure  of  308,- 
000  in  his  careful  estimate,  and  all 
agencies  and  others  concerned  will  be 
well  advised  to  use  that  figure  in  their 
references  to  the  total  blind  popula¬ 
tion. 

Between  the  260,000  and  even  275,- 
000  as  a  maximum  basis  for  planning 
in  the  past  and  the  308,000  now  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  as  accurate  an  estimate  as 
can  be  made,  there  is  a  difference  of  at 
least  33,000.  In  terms  of  individual 
personalities,  that  is  an  appallingly 
larger  number  than  we  have  been  ac¬ 


customed  to  thinking  of.  There  are  ap¬ 
proximately  600  agencies  of  all  sorts 
in  this  country  that  more  or  less  di¬ 
rectly  serve  blind  persons.  In  terms  of 
an  average  number  of  blind  persons  for 
whom  each  agency  is  responsible,  the 
number  would  therefore  be  about  55 
more  than  was  thought  up  until  now. 

A  more  significant  consideration  in 
thinking  of  308,000  blind  persons  in 
this  country  is  whether  it  represents  an 
increase  or  a  decrease  in  the  rate  of 
prevalence  of  blindness.  Dr.  Hurlin 
concludes  that  “it  is  not  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  the  prevalence  rate  .  .  . 
is  now  increasing.”  If  that  proves  to 
be  so,  it  will  be  of  the  greatest  concern 
to  society. 


Chair  Cane  —  Cane  Webbing 
Reeds  and  Raffia 

A  Complete  Line  of  Seating  Materials 

AMERICAN  REEDCRAFT  CORPORATION 

Hawthorne,  N.  J. 

FREE  CIRCULARS  UPON  REQUEST 


Long  Select  Chair  Cane 
Machine-Woven  Cane  Webbing 
Reed  Spline — Handicraft  and  Basketry  Reed 

Reed  Flats  and  Ovals 

COMMONWEALTH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Gardner,  Massachusetts 
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Eyes  igh  t  Ins  u  ran  ce 


The  North  American  Life  and  Cas¬ 
ualty  Company,  is  prepared  to  issue 
eyesight  insurance  policies,  and  upon 
request,  has  submitted  a  schedule  of 
rates  and  indemnity  for  such  insurance. 
The  rates  for  $100  of  monthly  annuity 
payable  for  life  upon  the  loss  of  90  per 
cent  or  more  vision  in  both  eyes  are: 


Ages  2  to  20I/2 
Ages  21  to  301^ 
Ages  31  to  401/5 
Ages  41  to  5014 
Ages  51  to  551/2 
Ages  56  to  60I/2 


$  9.00  per  year 
10.00  per  year 
12.00  per  year 
15.00  per  year 
18.00  per  year 
20.00  per  year 


Premiums  are  payable  for  a  period 
of  twenty  years  following  date  of  issue. 
At  the  end  of  this  period,  the  protec¬ 
tion  becomes  paid  up  in  full  and  re¬ 
mains  in  force  as  long  as  the  insured 
person,  male  or  female,  lives.  Larger 
amounts  of  indemnity  are  available  in 
multiples  of  $50.00  up  to  a  maximum 
of  $250.00  annuity  for  any  one  indi¬ 
vidual.  Larger  amounts  of  annuity  re¬ 
quire  a  proportionately  larger  pre¬ 
mium  than  the  previously  quoted  rates 
of  $100.00  monthly  annuity.  That  is, 
rates  for  a  $200.00  annuity  are  just 
twice  the  rate  quoted  for  $100.00  an¬ 
nuity,  etc. 

Provision  is  made  to  pay  the  insured 
a  monthly  income  for  twelve  months 
upon  the  loss  in  one  eye,  in  addition  to 
continuing  the  protection  on  the  one 
remaining  eye,  as  long  as  the  insured 
person  lives. 

Since  the  preservation  of  the  in¬ 
sured’s  eyesight  is  of  the  greatest  con¬ 
cern  to  both  the  insured  and  the  Com¬ 
pany,  the  latter  will  furnish  the  in¬ 
sured  with  periodic  information,  medi¬ 
cal  suggestions  and  other  eyesight  con¬ 
servation  data,  to  make  him  eye  con¬ 
scious  and  help  him  to  keep  good  vi¬ 
sion  as  long  as  he  lives. 


For  those  whose  sight  cannot  be 
saved,  the  assurance  of  an  inde™'1  nt 
lifetime  income  will  m  f,  ;i  •  T  '  a- 
tion  and  living  much  easier. 

Anyone  interested  should  direct  in¬ 
quiries  to  the  company  named,  whose 
address  is  Minneapolis  3,  Minnesota. 


AFB-IHB  Television  Series 

For  the  first  time  in  television  his¬ 
tory  a  series  of  television  films  portray¬ 
ing  and  interpreting  problems  faced  by 
the  308,000  blind  people  in  the  United 
States  is  being  made  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York, 
and  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
Brooklyn. 

The  thirteen  films,  using  actual  set¬ 
tings  of  the  two  sponsoring  organiza¬ 
tions  and  their  own  personnel,  is  be¬ 
ing  prepared  in  co-operation  with  the 
Public  Affairs  Department  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Broadcasting  Company. 

John  Daly,  famous  television  and 
radio  personality,  and  Eva  LeGal- 
lienne,  well-known  actress  and  author, 
are  doing  the  narration. 

The  13-minute  films  run  under  the 
general  title  “Men  Toward  the  Light,” 
and  each  will  portray  a  different  phase 
of  normal  living  for  the  blind. 

The  series  is  written  by  Max  Arman, 
Director  of  Public  Relations  of  the  In¬ 
dustrial  Home  for  the  Blind.  Dr. 
Gregor  Ziemer,  Director  of  Public  Edu¬ 
cation,  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  author  and  radio  commentator, 
is  consultant.  The  Charter  Oak  Tele- 
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Pictures,  New  York,  are  producing  the 
films. 

Alter  the  films  have  run  their  course 
on  the  television  network  they  will  be 
available  to  any  organization  interested 
in  making  the  general  public  more 
aware  of  work  in  behalf  of  the  blind. 


Jn  Zkis  Jssue 


Dr.  Ralph  G.  Hurlin  is  Secretary-Assist¬ 
ant  Treasurer  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foun¬ 
dation  and  Chairman  of  the  National 
Committee  on  Statistics  of  Blindness,  spon¬ 
sored  jointly  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  and  the  National  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  Dr.  Hurlin 
began  reviewing  estimates  and  trends  in 
statistics  on  blindness  about  two  years  a^o, 
bringing  the  figures  up  to  date  as  of  July 
1952,  using  the  available  data  provided  by 
the  last  decennial  census. 

M.  Roberta  Townsend  is  Director  of 
Homework  and  Survey  Department,  Na¬ 
tional  Industries  for  the  Blind.  The  ma¬ 
terial  in  her  article  was  presented  as  a 
paper  at  a  meeting  not  long  ago  of  the 
National  Council  of  State  Agencies  for  the 
Blind. 


Murray  B.  Alim  Succn?nbs\ 

Word  comes  as  we  go  to  press  of  the 
passing  of  Murray  B.  Allen,  greatly 
loved  and  highly  respected  worker  for 
the  blind  in  Utah.  Mr.  Allen  died  on 
August  12,  after  an  unsuccessful  opera¬ 
tion  for  cancer,  from  which  he  had  suf¬ 
fered  for  some  years. 

Blind  since  his  youth,  he  was  the 
principal  organizer  of  the  Utah  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind  in  1919,  and  was 
its  mainspring  as  Executive  Secretary 
continuously  from  that  time  until  only 
a  few  years  ago. 
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Classified  Comer 


Positions  Available  in  Kansas  with  state 
agency  offering  services  in  area  of  prevention 
of  blindness,  restoration  of  sight,  and  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  blind:  Field  Representative  for 
the  state  program  for  the  blind.  One  year  of 
graduate  training  and  four  years  of  professional 
social  work  experience  or  two  years  of  graduate 
training  and  three  years  experience.  Responsi¬ 
ble  for  program  within  a  geographical  district 
and  supervises  local  departments  of  welfare  in 
administration  of  service  program.  Limited 
direct  client  contacts.  Must  own  and  drive 
a  car.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Supervisor; 
graduation  from  an  accredited  four  year  col¬ 
lege  or  university  plus  at  least  five  years  of 
responsible  professional  employment  in  the 
field  of  vocational  rehabilitation  or  allied  fields. 
Graduate  study  may  be  substituted  for  some 
of  the  required  experience.  Responsible  for 
co-ordinating  and  supervising  a  state  wide  pro¬ 
gram  of  vocational  rehabilitation  for  the  blind. 
Home  Teacher  to  work  in  western  part  of  state. 
Experience  and  training  preferred.  Write  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  of  Kansas,  801 
Harrison  Street,  Topeka,  Kan.,  attention  Mr. 
Harry  E.  Hayes,  Director,  Services  for  the 
Blind. 
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Retrolental  Fibroplasia  and 

School  Enrollment  Problems 


In  East  Coast  areas,  in  West  coast 
areas,  and  in  numerous  compartively 
concentrated  regions  in  between,  a  new 
scourge  rears  its  head  to  claim  the 
physical  sight  of  new-born  babies. 
Where  it  strikes  it  appears  to  strike  in 
multiple  instances;  single  cases  in  a 
geographic  area  apparently  are  rare. 
Extremely  premature  infants  under  a 
limited  weight  are  almost  exclusively 
its  victims. 

The  name  by  which  this  scourge  is 
known  is  retrolental  fibroplasia, *  and 
though  it  is  still  new  in  the  field  of 
ocular  disability  it  is  nevertheless  so 
rampant  as  to  cause  serious  alarm 
among  all  persons  concerned  with  serv¬ 
ices  to  the  blind  and  with  prevention 
of  blindness.  Unless  its  cause  can  be 
discovered  and  removed  or  unless  blind¬ 
ness  from  other  causes  is  still  more 
sharply  curtailed,  the  total  blind  popu¬ 
lation  in  this  country  will  markedly 
increase  in  the  next  generation. 

While  medical  science  diligently 
studies  this  new  manifestation  of 
blindness,  searching  for  the  cause  or 
cure,  workers  for  the  blind  earnestly 
hope  for  early  success  in  the  search,  and 
at  the  same  time  they  must  plan  for 
the  discharge  of  their  responsibilities 
to  the  increasing  number  of  blind  indi¬ 
viduals. 

*  Reference  to  retrolental  fibroplasia  and  its 
significance  has  been  made  in  The  Outlook  on 
several  occasions  in  past  years.  A  partial  check 
indicates  at  least  the  following:  October,  1945, 
p.  211;  October,  1946,  p.  222;  January,  1949, 
p.  18;  December,  1949,  p.  286;  January,  1951, 
p.  1. 


Among  those  first  in  the  chronologi¬ 
cal  succession  of  professional  workers 
dealing  with  these  blind  children  are 
the  educators.  School  administrators 
particularly,  in  affected  areas,  are  faced 
with  urgent  practical  problems  of  plant 
facilities  for  greatly  increased  enroll¬ 
ments,  and  of  adequate  personnel.  They 
are  forced  to  reckon  with  prospective 
enrollment  increases  in  the  years  im¬ 
mediately  ahead,  involving  capital  out¬ 
lays  of  necessarily  huge  proportions  for 
remodelling  or  added  construction,  or 
substitutions  of  other  plans. 

At  the  same  time  the  universally 
hoped-for  discovery  of  the  cause,  or 
means  of  prevention,  of  this  new  form 
of  blindness  may  come  soon,  and  re¬ 
move  the  need  for  the  expanded  facili¬ 
ties. 

While,  as  noted  above,  retrolental 
fibroplasia  is  now  known  in  all  general 
areas  of  the  country,  it  is  limited  to 
particular  sections,  with  the  result  that 
some  of  the  residential  schools  for  the 
blind  and  other  educational  centers  for 
blind  children  are  affected  by  the  prob¬ 
lem  while  others  are  not.  For  instance, 
the  Florida  school,  the  Kentucky  school, 
the  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia  school,  report 
few  cases  of  retrolental  fibroplasia 
known  in  their  respective  jurisdictions 
and  these  are  illustrative  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  many  other  schools.  Two  or 
three,  or  up  to  four  or  five,  cases  are 
typical  among  this  group  as  of  this 
year.  Whether  the  few  are  indicative 
of  more  to  come  remains  to  be  seen. 

Others  have  larger  numbers  enrolled 
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or  reported  in  preschool  ages,  and  for 
some  this  is  a  matter  of  considerable 
magnitude. 

Enrollment  in  the  lower  grades  of 
some  residential  schools  for  the  blind 
has  already  increased  markedly,  pre¬ 
saging  the  increasing  demands  upon 
school  facilities  in  the  years  just  ahead. 

In  the  following  pages  are  assembled 
the  statements  of  administrators,  all 
but  one  being  school  heads,  outlining 
in  as  great  detail  as  they  are  known  the 
situations  concerning  the  disease  and  its 
effects  in  their  respective  geographical 
spheres,  and  indicating  their  plans  as 
so  far  developed  for  meeting  the  in¬ 
creasing  demands.  The  statements  are 
those  of  the  administrators  in  their  offi¬ 
cial  capacities. 

Generally  speaking,  it  appears  that 
the  heads  of  the  schools  for  the  blind 
have  little  information  about  what  oth¬ 
ers  in  their  field  are  doing,  judging 
by  remarks  of  some  of  them.  Signifi¬ 
cant  trends  may  be  under  way  in  one 
school  long  before  most  other  schools 
are  aware  of  the  process.  This  limited 
collection  of  discussions  is  intended  as 
at  least  one  instance  of  gathering  of 


facts  and  views  on  a  subject  that  others 
will  benefit  from  having  discussed  and 
may  lead  to  further  discussion,  which 
will  be  welcomed  by  the  New  Outlook. 

More  than  a  year  ago  Edward  J. 
Waterhouse,  Director  of  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tution  at  Watertown,  Mass.,  outlined  a 
plan  for  adequate  educational  care  for 
blind  children  in  New  England.  This 
plan  was  occasioned  in  part  by  the 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  blind 
children,  due  to  retrolental  fibroplasia. 
It  was  published  by  Perkins  Institution, 
and  was  reprinted  in  the  New  Outlook 
for  October  1952,  under  the  title,  “The 
New  England  Plan.”  Recollection  of 
that  statement  is  recommended  in  con¬ 
nection  with  those  appearing  here  in 
order  to  get  a  more  complete  view  of 
the  situation  as  it  exists  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  In  extension  of 
that  presentation  as  published,  there  is 
on  page  238  a  graphic  representation  of 
the  problem  at  Perkins,  bringing  the 
statistics  for  Perkins  up  to  date  as  of 
the  spring  of  1953. 

The  respective  presentations  in  this 
symposium  appear  on  pages  221  to  235. 
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I.  California:  Educational 
Facilities  for  the  Increasing 
Number  of  Blind  Children 

BERTHOLD  LOWENFELD 


Like  most  other  schools  for  the  blind 
in  the  United  States,  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind  finds  itself  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  prospect  of  having  to 
meet  increased  enrollment  demands. 
Before  going  into  the  topic  of  how  we 
are  planning  to  do  this,  I  would  like 
to  present  and  discuss  some  data  which 
will  help  to  demonstrate  the  facts  un¬ 
derlying  this  situation. 

Two  Reasons  for  Increase 
in  Blind  Children 

There  are  at  the  present  time  two 
factors  responsible  for  the  increased 
number  of  young  blind  children:  Ret- 
rolental  fibroplasia,  an  eye  disease  oc¬ 
curring  almost  exclusively  in  premature 
infants  born  weighing  less  than  1500 
gm.  which  was  diagnosed  and  named 
in  1942  by  Dr.  T.  L.  Terry  of  Boston; 
and  the  general  population  increase  in 
the  United  States. 

There  are  no  statistics  available  to 
show  the  increase  due  to  retrolental 
fibroplasia  for  the  nation  as  a  whole 
but  the  extent  of  it  can  well  be  demon¬ 
strated  by  an  analysis  of  the  causes  of 
blindness  among  preschool  children  in 
a  limited  area.  The  California  School 
for  the  Blind  conducts  services  for  pre¬ 
school  blind  children  and  their  parents 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  State  of 
California.  As  of  May  1,  1953  the  total 
number  of  children  served  was  191. 


Of  these  191  children  141,  or  74  per 
cent,  were  blind  because  of  retrolental 
fibroplasia  and  only  50,  or  26  per  cent, 
were  blind  due  to  a  variety  of  other 
causes.  It  is  likely  that  about  ten  years 
ago,  in  the  pre-retrolental  fibroplasia 
era,  there  would  have  been  only  50 
instead  of  191  blind  preschool  children. 
In  other  words,  since  retrolental  fibro¬ 
plasia  became  the  major  cause  of  blind¬ 
ness  in  children,  the  number  of  pre¬ 
school  blind  children  has  increased 
about  four  times  in  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia.  It  is  known  that  similar  condi¬ 
tions  exist  in  other  states.  The  increase 
is  only  beginning  to  reflect  itself  in  the 
enrollment  of  residential  schools  and 
day  classes  since  only  those  children 
born  during  the  first  four  years  after  the 
initial  diagnosis  of  retrolental  fibro¬ 
plasia  was  made  in  1942,  have  reached 
school  age.  At  the  California  School  for 
the  Blind  for  instance  we  have  at  pres¬ 
ent  16  children  with  retrolental  fibro¬ 
plasia,  the  oldest  of  whom  was  born  in 
1944.  These  16  children  are  only  a 
fraction  of  the  42  enrolled  who  were 
born  after  1944.  But  we  must  expect 
this  fraction  to  increase  within  the  next 
few  years  to  the  extent  that  it  will  out¬ 
number  by  far  all  other  causes  of  blind¬ 
ness. 

The  other  factor  responsible  for  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  United  States  is  the  general 
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Table  i.  Enrollment  in  Schools  and  Classes  for  the  Blind  in  the  U.S. 

1943-1953 


Total  No. 

No.  in 

No.  in  Public 

Percentage 

No.  of  Communi- 

of  Blind 

Residential 

Day  School 

in  Public  Day 

ties  Having  Pub- 

Year 

Pupils 

Schools 

Classes 

School  Classes 

lie  Day  School 

Classes 

1. 

2. 

3- 

4- 

5- 

1943 

6067 

5529 

538 

9.0 

26 

1945 

5682 

5107 

574 

10. 1 

26 

1947 

5725 

5211 

5i4 

9.0 

22 

1949 

5767 

5014 

656 

I3-I 

27 

I95i 

6093 

5108 

985 

16.2 

30 

1953 

6538 

5324 

1214 

18.6 

37 

population  increase  which  has  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  latest  census  affected  all  but 
a  few  states  of  the  Union.  Census  fig¬ 
ures  are  available  only  for  a  comparison 
between  1940  and  1950.  During  this 
decade  the  population  of  the  United 
States  has  increased  from  131,669,275 
to  150,697,361,  or  by  14.45  Per  cent- 
Table  1  presents  enrollment  figures 
in  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind  in 
the  United  States  from  1943  to  1953 
biannually.  The  data  are  taken  from 
the  annual  reports  of  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  in  Louis¬ 
ville,  Kentucky,  and  I  am  indebted  to 
Miss  Marjorie  S.  Hooper  of  its  staff 
for  assistance  in  compiling  and  clarify¬ 
ing  them.  The  figures  are  corrected  to 
eliminate  adults  and  to  include  certain 
schools  which  were  temporarily  not  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  lists  of  1947  and  1949. 
The  table  shows  in  Column  1  that  after 
the  decrease  in  the  total  number  of 
blind  pupils  from  1943  to  1945  (due 
largely  to  war  conditions  which  made 
older  pupils  leave  school  in  order  to 
find  wartime  employment)  there  is  a 
steady  increase  which  became  quite  pro¬ 
nounced  from  1949  to  1951  (326  addi¬ 
tional  pupils)  and  still  more  so  from 
1951  to  1953  (465  additional  pupils.) 
While  the  enrollment  in  residential 
schools  for  the  blind  (column  2)  in¬ 
creased  slightly  from  1945  to  1953,  it 


has  still  not  yet  reached  the  1943  or 
pre-war  figure.  In  contrast  to  this,  day 
classes  for  blind  children  in  public 
schools  (column  3  and  column  4)  have 
more  than  doubled  their  enrollment 
(538  in  1943  and  1214  in  1953)  so  that 
now  18.6  per  cent  of  all  enrolled  blind 
pupils  are  receiving  their  education  in 
special  public  school  classes.  Also  the 
number  of  communities  providing  such 
special  classes  (column  5)  has  risen  from 
26  in  1943  to  37  in  1953.  This  very 
pronounced  increase  in  public  school 
enrollment  is  accounted  for  by  various 
reasons  among  which  the  following 
three  stand  out:  First,  there  is  a  gener¬ 
ally  growing  recognition  that  many 
physically  handicapped  children  are 
able  to  attend  regular  public  school  and 
thus  can  remain  with  their  families.  Sec¬ 
ond,  there  are  now  enough  blind  chil¬ 
dren  in  some  communities  where  ten 
years  ago  too  few  were  living  to  make 
up  a  special  class  in  a  public  school. 
Third,  there  are  now  more  blind  chil¬ 
dren  in  those  communities  which  al¬ 
ready  have  public  school  classes  so  that 
they  had  to  increase  the  number  of 
classes  or  the  number  of  pupils  in  single 
classes. 

Future  Needs  for  Facilities 

In  any  attempt  to  foresee  the  future 
needs  for  educational  facilities  for  blind 
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children  in  California  the  two  factors 
responsible  for  the  increase,  retrolental 
fibroplasia  and  the  general  population 
growth,  must  receive  first  consideration. 
The  numerical  importance  of  retro¬ 
lental  fibroplasia  in  the  southern  sector 
of  the  state  has  already  been  discussed. 
It  is  now  estimated  that  the  number  of 
preschool  blind  children  in  the  State 
of  California  has  risen  from  about  too, 
ten  years  ago,  to  about  600  in  1953. 
The  increase  due  to  retrolental  fibro¬ 
plasia  is  just  beginning  to  show  its 
effect  on  the  enrollment  at  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  School  for  the  Blind  by  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  proportion  of  young  chil¬ 
dren  attending  school.  Children  with 
retrolental  fibroplasia  can  be  expected 
only  in  the  age  group  under  10  years. 
The  percentage  within  the  total  enroll¬ 
ment  of  pupils  514  to  10  years  of  age 
has  risen  from  26  per  cent  ten  years 
ago  to  40  per  cent  for  1952-53.  This 
trend  is  expected  to  continue  for  a  few 
more  years  until  the  now  numerically 
strong  younger  age  group  reaches  the 
upper  grades.  Any  unforeseen  increase 
or  the  fervently  hoped-for  decrease  in 
the  incidence  of  retrolental  fibroplasia 
would  of  course  affect  this  trend. 

The  general  growth  in  population  for 
the  State  of  California  according  to  the 
official  census  was  from  6,907,387  in 
1940  to  10,586,223  in  1950  or  an  in¬ 
crease  of  53.3  per  cent  which  is  almost 
four  times  the  percentage  increase  noted 
for  the  United  States  in  general.  There 
is  every  indication  that  the  present 
decade  will  continue  this  trend.  So  far 
as  the  total  enrollment  at  the  California 
School  for  the  Blind  is  concerned  it  has 
increased  from  130  in  1943  to  163  in 
1953.  However,  these  enrollment  figures 
do  not  fully  express  the  actual  increase. 
In  1943  at  least  18  children  had  vision 
better  than  20/200  and  would  not  now 
attend  the  school  since  admission  is 
limited  to  children  with  visual  acuity 


of  20/200  or  less  in  the  better  eye  with 
correcting  glasses  or  an  equally  dis¬ 
abling  defect  in  the  field  of  vision. 
Therefore  the  actual  increase  was  from 
112  to  163  blind  children  or  45.5  per 
cent. 

The  California  School  for  the  Blind 
is  not  the  only  place  in  the  state  where 
blind  children  are  educated.  California 
has  had  classes  in  public  schools  for 
many  years,  the  first  having  been  estab¬ 
lished  in  Los  Angeles  in  1917.  In  1943 
only  two  communities  had  classes  for 
blind  children  in  public  schools:  The 
Los  Angeles  public  school  classes  with 
58  students  and  the  Long  Beach  public 
school  class  with  four  students.  Thus  a 
total  of  62  blind  children  were  attend¬ 
ing  local  public  school  classes  in  1943. 
The  1953  list  of  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  reports  203  blind 
children  attending  special  public  school 
classes  in  eight  California  communities. 
This  indicates  that  more  than  three 
times  as  many  blind  children  are  now 
attending  public  school  classes  than  10 
years  ago,  an  increase  surpassing  that 
noted  nationally  where  the  enrollment 
rose  from  538  to  1,214  or  more  than 
doubled  itself. 

There  are  some  special  reasons  in  the 
California  situation  which  may  explain 
this  increase.  The  intensive  services  of 
visiting  teachers  for  blind  preschool 
children  throughout  the  state  have 
made  the  parents  increasingly  aware 
of  their  child’s  potential  to  succeed  in 
regular  public  school  with  special  class¬ 
room  assistance.  These  services  also 
have  increased  the  parents’  emotional 
acceptance  of  their  child  and  thus  indi- 
rectlv  contributed  to  their  efforts  in 
persuading  public  school  authorities  to 
establish  local  classes  for  blind  children. 
In  addition  to  this  “grass  root’’  demand 
for  public  school  classes  for  blind  chil¬ 
dren,  they  also  had  the  support  of  the 
Bureau  of  Special  Education  in  the 
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California  State  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  which  has  a  consultant  whose  task 
it  is  to  promote  the  establishment  of 
special  classes  for  visually  handicapped 
children  in  public  schools.  Also,  the 
Department  of  Special  Education  of 
San  Francisco  State  College  has  co-op¬ 
erated  by  stimulating  the  program  and 
providing  trained  teachers  for  it.  The 
California  School  for  the  Blind  has 
consistently  given  its  moral  and  actual 
support  to  these  classes  and  encouraged 
parents  to  have  their  children  attend 
there  and  transferred  from  our  school 
if  the  special  class  adequately  met  the 
needs  of  the  child. 

Possible  Solution  of  Enrollment 
Problem 

This  review  has  shown  that  there  is 
a  very  considerable  increase  in  the 
number  of  blind  children  in  the  State 
of  California  who  need  educational 
facilities  and  also  has  indicated  some 
of  the  trends  at  present  discernible  in 
providing  enlarged  educational  facili¬ 
ties  for  them.  The  California  School  for 
the  Blind  in  Berkeley,  the  only  residen¬ 
tial  school  for  blind  children  in  the 
state,  is  duty-bound  to  plan  for  the 
future  and  I  would  like  now  to  discuss 
the  direction  which  our  plans  have 
taken  and  are  expected  to  take.  There 
are  three  ways  in  which  we  hope  to  meet 
the  situation.  First,  by  providing  for  a 
limited  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the 
school.  Second,  by  relieving  the  school 
of  those  older  pupils  who  can  attend 
high  school  in  their  local  communities, 
and  third,  by  encouraging  placement  in 
public  school  classes  where  available 
and  in  the  interest  of  the  child. 

The  school  has  at  present  a  maxi¬ 
mum  capacity  of  172  children  which, 
however,  can  only  be  completely  uti¬ 
lized  if  age  and  sex  distribution  of  the 
pupils  meet  the  available  residential 
facilities.  The  school  has  two  separate 


dining  rooms  and  kitchens,  one  in  the 
boys’  residence  hall  and  one  in  the 
girls’  residence  hall.  Also  valuable  space 
is  occupied  by  storage  facilities.  A  com¬ 
bined  dining-hall-kitchen-commissary 
building  was  considered  desirable  be¬ 
cause  it  would  be  more  economical  to 
run  and  would  also  better  fit  in  with 
the  co-educational  character  of  the 
school.  To  these  arguments  a  third  and 
more  powerful  one  has  been  added.  If 
the  dining  rooms,  kitchen  and  storage 
facilities  could  be  removed  from  the 
school  into  a  special  building,  dormi¬ 
tory  space  would  be  gained  for  approxi¬ 
mately  25  to  30  additional  pupils.  This 
would  give  the  school  a  capacity  of 
about  200  pupils  enabling  it  to  meet 
more  adequately  the  increased  enroll¬ 
ment  demands.  Second,  for  many  dec¬ 
ades  the  California  School  for  the  Blind 
has  pioneered  the  policy  of  sending 
high  school  students  to  local  public 
high  schools  while  they  were  still  in 
residence  at  the  school  and  receiving 
there  guidance  and  tutoring.  During 
the  past  three  years  all  tenth,  eleventh 
and  twelfth  grade  pupils  have  attended 
local  public  high  school  classes. 

Among  these  are  quite  a  few  who 
could  have  attended  such  classes  in 
their  home  communities  if  some  form 
of  guidance  and  supervision  were  avail¬ 
able  to  them.  At  present  the  enrollment 
in  the  junior  and  senior  high  school 
classes  of  the  school  is  comparatively 
low  since  it  is  not  yet  affected  by  the 
retrolental  fibroplasia  increase.  In  a  few 
years  this  will  be  the  case  and  at  that 
time  a  field  supervisor  for  high  school 
students  will  have  a  sufficiently  large  j 
number  of  students  who  will  need  super¬ 
vision  if  placed  in  their  local  high 
schools  throughout  the  state.  It  is  our 
plan  to  have  such  a  position  included 
in  our  budget  as  soon  as  the  number  of 
students  warrants  it.  This  will  relieve 
the  crowding  in  the  upper  grades  and  j 
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permit  us  to  admit  more  young  chil¬ 
dren.  The  field  supervisor  would  co¬ 
operate  with  the  parents,  the  local 
school  authorities  and  the  individual 
teachers;  he  would  assist  the  student  in 
securing  local  assistance  for  his  read¬ 
ing  and  would  also  make  available  to 
him  from  the  school’s  library  books 
and  equipment  needed  for  his  work. 
One  of  his  main  aims  would  be  to  pro¬ 
mote  in  home  and  school  desirable 
attitudes  toward  the  blind  student,  en¬ 
couraging  his  independence  and  safe¬ 
guarding  his  progress.  Third,  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  School  for  the  Blind  will  con¬ 
tinue  its  policy  of  co-operation  with 
and  support  of  the  public  school  classes 
for  blind  children.  It  will  base  its  rec¬ 
ommendations  concerning  residential 
school  or  public  school  placement  for 
individual  children  on  their  needs  and 
on  the  availability  of  such  facilities. 

As  past  experience  has  shown,  par¬ 
ents  are  often  reluctant  to  transfer  their 
child  from  the  residential  school  to  a 
public  school  because  they  were  satis¬ 
fied  with  their  child’s  education  and  in 
doubt  about  the  efficiency  of  a  newly 
established  and  as  yet  unproven  public 


school  class.  Reassurance  that  the  child 
may  be  readmitted  to  the  residential 
school  if  the  parents  should  not  be  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  public  school  class  is  in 
many  cases  a  strong  factor  in  helping 
the  parents  to  make  a  decision. 

The  building  of  a  second  residential 
school  in  the  southern  part  of  the  state 
seems  for  the  present  inadvisable.  The 
needs  of  blind  children  in  southern 
California  are  to  a  large  extent  met  by 
enlarged  public  school  facilities  and  by 
the  continued  admission  to  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  School  for  the  Blind  of  those 
children  who  cannot  be  placed  in  pub¬ 
lic  school  classes  for  either  geographical 
or  personal  reasons.  Retrolental  fibro¬ 
plasia  has  caused  a  considerable  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren,  but  this  cause  of  blindness  may 
disappear  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  and  we  may  revert  to  conditions 
where  one  residential  school  and  a  re¬ 
duced  number  of  public  school  classes 
will  satisfy  all  needs.  This  hope  rests  on 
the  success  of  medical  research  which 
aims  at  the  eventual  elimination  of  this 
new  and  by  far  greatest  cause  of  blind¬ 
ness  in  children. 
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II.  Oregon:  Problems  in  Connection 

With  Retrolental  Fibroplasia 


Tor  a  number  of  years  prior  to  1946 
there  had  been  a  feeling,  actually  a 
realization,  on  the  part  of  most  edu- 
actors  of  blind  children  that  there  were 
fewer  blind  children  to  be  educated. 
The  reasons  for  this  were  known  and  it 
was  hoped  that  as  medical  science  made 
even  greater  strides,  and  better  meth¬ 
ods  of  public  education  and  preven¬ 
tion  were  developed,  this  trend  would 
continue.  Oregon  shared  this  hope  with 
the  rest  of  the  nation. 

It  had  long  been  the  policy  of  the 
Oregon  State  School  for  the  Blind  to 
list  preschool  children,  to  visit  the  par¬ 
ents,  and  to  counsel  and  work  with 
them  in  their  homes.  The  number  was 
small  enough  so  that  this  work  could 
be  carried  on  satisfactorily  by  members 
of  the  regular  school  staff  without  the 
services  of  a  trained  preschool  worker. 

By  1947,  however,  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  very  young  blind  children 
was  such  that  this  was  no  longer  possi¬ 
ble.  This  increase  has  continued  to 
date.  While  retrolental  fibroplasia  is  not 
solely  responsible,  it  is  by  far  the  great¬ 
est  single  cause.  As  of  the  present,  the 
number  of  preschool  blind  children  in 
Oregon  is  approximately  equal  to  the 
present  total  enrollment  in  the  residen¬ 
tial  school. 

It  is  unlikely  that  conditions  in  Ore¬ 
gon  are  fundamentally  different  from 
those  to  be  found  in  numerous  areas 
throughout  the  nation.  It  is  equally  un¬ 
likely  that  steps  taken  here  to  cope  with 
the  problem  differ  materially  from 
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those  in  other  areas;  but  since  there 
are  differences  in  method  of  approach 
and  in  techniques,  a  sharing  of  experi¬ 
ence  should  prove  interesting  and  of 
mutual  value. 

The  “ Oregon  Plan”  of  Co-operation 

In  Oregon’s  attempt  to  find  a  solu¬ 
tion  to  the  problem,  co-operation  on 
the  part  of  all — public  agencies,  pedia¬ 
tricians,  ophthalmologists,  clubs,  and 
interested  individuals — is  a  big  factor, 
just  as  it  has  been  in  developing  what 
has  become  known  as  the  “Oregon 
Plan”  in  the  education  of  visually 
handicapped  children  in  this  state. 

During  the  past  year  the  residential 
school  has  worked  closely  with  the 
State  Department  of  Education  and  the 
Portland  Public  Schools  in  working 
out  ways  and  means  of  educating  se¬ 
lected  blind  children,  from  kinder¬ 
garten  on,  in  regular  classes  in  the 
Portland  Public  Schools.  Details  of  this 
experiment  are  to  be  found  in  the 
January  1953  issue  of  Exceptional  Chil¬ 
dren, ,  Journal  6f  the  International 
Council  for  Exceptional  Children. 

Oregon  is  in  the  most  favorable  posi¬ 
tion  because  of  the  already  developed 
co-operation  between  the  residential 
school,  the  State  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  the  public  schools  of  the 
state,  which  permits  the  return  to  their 
own  home  public  schools  of  all  chil¬ 
dren  after  completion  of  the  ninth 
grade. 

In  considering  the  work  of  the  pub- 
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lie  agencies,  the  Department  of  Oph¬ 
thalmology,  University  of  Oregon  Medi¬ 
cal  School  for  the  Blind,  and  in  co¬ 
operation  with  Doernbecher  Children’s 
Hospital,  conducts  a  Children’s  Eye 
Clinic  and  carries  on  extensive  research 
in  diseases  of  the  eye  in  children.  In 
the  matter  of  case  findings,  referrals, 
and  education,  the  local  county  health 
units  and  Oregon  State  Board  of  Health 
do  yeoman  service.  The  Commission 
for  the  Blind  is  ever  ready  to  render 
assistance. 

An  Efficient  Registration  System 

Physicians,  pediatricians,  and  oph¬ 
thalmologists  in  private  practice  con¬ 
sistently  go  beyond  the  line  of  mere 
duty,  not  only  in  the  matter  of  statistics 
and  prevention,  but  by  acquiring  an 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  par¬ 
ents  of  preschool  blind  children,  of  the 
educational  need  of  these  children,  and 
of  the  services  available,  and  by  mak¬ 
ing  appropriate  referrals.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  general  co-operation,  it 
is  possible  to  maintain  a  near  one  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent  registration  of  these  chil¬ 
dren  and  to  offer  services  to  all  through¬ 
out  the  state. 

The  first  preschool  worker  in  the 
state  was  employed  by  the  Oregon  State 
School  for  the  Blind  in  January  of 
1948.  A  second  was  added  in  the  Port¬ 
land  area  in  September  of  1952. 

Annual  Institute  for  Parents 

In  the  summer  of  1949,  the  first  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Parents  of  Preschool  Blind 
Children  was  held  on  the  campus  of 
the  residential  school  and  one  has  been 
held  each  summer  since.  One  feature  of 
this  Institute  is  fine  evidence  of  club 
and  individual  co-operation  and  may 
possibly  be  somewhat  unique.  The  State 
Lions  Club  Auxiliary  underwrites  a 
considerable  part  of  the  cost  of  the 


Institute  and  Auxiliary  members  who' 
live  within  driving  distance  of  Salem 
participate  during  the  Institute  week 
as  volunteer  workers.  Further  evidence 
of  club  interest  and  support  is  found 
in  the  work  of  the  Oregon  State  Elks 
Association.  In  1949,  they  equipped  the 
previously  mentioned  Children’s  Eye 
Clinic  at  the  University  of  Oregon 
Medical  School  and  have  continued  to 
give  it  strong  financial  support. 

Blind  Children  in  Sighted 
Nursery  Schools 

As  a  second  part  of  the  Oregon  State 
Elks  Association  program,  they  financed 
the  placing  of  preschool  blind  children 
in  nursery  schools  with  seeing  children. 
Since  these  schools  are  private  organi¬ 
zations,  the  tax-supported  residential 
school  can  pay  tuition,  travel  expense, 
and  the  like  only  by  reason  of  the  gen¬ 
erous  budgets  made  available  to  it  since 
1949  by  the  Oregon  State  Elks  Associa¬ 
tion.  Only  rarely  are  parents  able  to 
carry  this  burden.  It  has  been  the  ex¬ 
perience  here,  as  it  has  doubtless  else¬ 
where,  that  not  all  children  can  and 
should  be  so  placed;  but  there  is  much 
evidence  that  when  this  is  possible,  giv¬ 
ing  the  blind  child  early  group  experi¬ 
ence  with  sighted  persons  of  his  own 
age  level,  makes  for  a  better  adjustment 
and  provides  school  readiness  that 
means  much.  Seventeen  nursery  schools 
in  seven  counties  of  the  state  have 
accepted  and  worked  successfully  with 
preschool  blind  children  over  the  past 
four  and  a  half  years. 

In  summing  up,  certain  facts  stand 
out.  In  the  past  few  years  there  has  been 
and  continues  to  be  a  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  young,  visually  handi¬ 
capped  children.  Of  the  new  admissions 
to  the  residential  school  in  the  past 
two  years,  more  than  half  of  the  kinder¬ 
garten  and  first-grade  children  are  here 
because  of  retrolental  fibroplasia. 
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Blindness  More  Acute  Than  Formerly 

Not  only  does  this  group  have  less 
useful  vision  than  was  the  case  in 
former  years,  but  there  is  a  much  higher 
percentage  of  non-stimulated  children 
and  children  with  multiple  handicaps. 
In  Oregon  these  children  are  entering 
school  at  an  earlier  age  (a  most  fortu¬ 
nate  circumstance)  and  many,  if  not 
most  of  them,  obviously  will  remain 
longer  in  the  residential  school  than 
have  earlier  groups.  These  factors  add 
up  to  an  increase  in  personnel.  They 
could  and  in  some  areas  doubtless  will, 
create  a  need  for  increased  plant  facili¬ 
ties,  but  in  Oregon  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  avoid  this. 

Since  retrolental  fibroplasia  is  to  be 
responsible  to  a  very  great  extent  for 


the  marked  increase  in  blindness  in 
children,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  medical 
science  will  find  the  cause  and  the  cure. 
If  this  should  happen  tomorrow,  which 
seems  most  unlikely,  there  would  still 
remain  a  staggering  problem  for  edu¬ 
cators  in  this  field.  The  great  increase 
in  numbers;  the  imperative  need  to 
help  parents  to  understand  and  accept 
the  child  who  is  not  only  without  sight 
at  a  very  early  age,  but  whose  integra¬ 
tion  into  the  home  is  often  long  de¬ 
layed;  the  need  to  find  ways  to  encour¬ 
age  very  young  blind  children  to  play 
with  other  children;  the  necessity  to 
create  readiness  for  school  at  school 
age:  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  implica¬ 
tions  that  must  be  understood  and 
dealt  with  if  the  education  of  blind 
children  is  to  be  effective. 


AMERICAN  RATTAN  AND  REED  MFG.  CO. 

268  Norman  Avenue,  Brooklyn  22,  N.  Y. 


Manufacturers  of  long  selected  chair  cane, 
cane  webbing,  reed  spline,  and  basketry 
reed  for  over  one  hundred  twenty-two  years. 
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III.  Missouri:  Accurate  Retr olental 

Fibroplasia  Statistics  Lacking 


Ophthalmologists  in  St.  Louis  have 
been  hesitant  to  discuss  retrolental  fibro¬ 
plasia  with  regard  to  predictions  and 
statistics.  There  seem  to  have  been  no 
efforts  in  this  area  to  set  up  any  re¬ 
search  on  the  subject  nor  to  collaborate 
in  the  assembling  of  figures  to  indicate 
the  present  prevalence  of  the  disease. 

This  dearth  of  accurate  information 
has  made  it  very  difficult  for  the  ad¬ 
ministration  at  the  Missouri  School  for 
the  Blind  to  do  intelligent  long-range 
planning.  This  is  unfortunate  because 
of  the  lag  between  the  request  for  build¬ 
ing  funds  from  the  legislature  and  the 
actual  occupancy  of  a  building. 

Adequate  Planning  Must  Be  Based 
on  Specific  Data 

Without  concrete  help  from  those 
who  would  seem  to  be  in  a  better  posi¬ 
tion  to  make  predictions  and  assemble 
data  about  things  medical  than  mere 
school  administrators,  we  are  torn  be¬ 
tween  two  dilemmas.  One  dilemma  is 
the  erecting  of  buildings  for  an  antici¬ 
pated  enrollment  which  we  hope  medi¬ 
cal  science  will  prevent  from  material¬ 
izing — in  which  case  we  could  have 
costly  white  elephants  on  our  hands 
and  second  guessers  would  criticize  us 
for  our  folly.  The  other  dilemma  is  to 
wait  to  build  until  the  increased  enroll¬ 
ments  have  materialized  and  penalize 
those  who  have  urgent  need  of  our 
services  by  the  delayed  availability  of 
adequate  educational  facilities.  Either 
choice  is  distasteful. 
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On  the  basis  of  the  most  generalized 
of  estimates,  the  Missouri  School  for  the 
Blind  with  a  current  enrollment  of  150 
pupils  anticipates  an  enrollment  of  250 
by  1963.  One  of  the  St.  Louis  ophthal¬ 
mologists  indicated  that  retrolental 
fibroplasia  would  probably  require  that 
the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind  would 
need  accommodations  for  an  additional 
100  pupils  by  that  year.  Since  the  fibro¬ 
plasias  have  been  entering  school  we 
have  averaged  about  seven  additional 
pupils  a  year  due  to  this  cause.  We  have 
90  unscreened  referrals  in  the  preschool 
category  on  our  mailing  list.  Of  the  22 
children  who,  with  their  parents,  at¬ 
tended  our  1953  preschool  parent  insti¬ 
tute,  12  were  diagnosed  as  fibroplasias. 
Fourteen  of  the  22  were  boys. 

Another  ophthalmologist  in  St.  Louis 
predicts  that  retrolental  fibroplasia  will 
ultimately  be  the  cause  of  blindness  of 
one-third  of  the  pupils  at  the  Missouri 
School  for  the  Blind  unless  medical 
science  finds  a  successful  means  of  com¬ 
bating  the  ailment. 

There  seems  to  be  agreement  that 
the  prevalence  of  this  cause  of  blind¬ 
ness  is  much  greater  in  East  St.  Louis, 
Ill.,  than  it  is  across  the  river  in  St. 
Louis. 

The  University  of  Kansas  Medical 
Center  is  working  on  a  local  survey  of 
retrolental  fibroplasia  and  early  investi¬ 
gations  give  some  tentative  data.  It  is 
indicated  that  90  to  95  per  cent  of  the 
cases  in  that  area  occur  among  babies 
who  weigh  3I/2  pounds  or  less  at  birth. 
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The  first  case  in  Kansas  City  was  identi¬ 
fied  June  4,  1946.  As  of  August,  1952, 
thirty  more  cases  had  been  identified 
within  a  radius  of  125  miles  of  Kansas 
City.  The  survey  team  indicates  that 
they  believe  the  rate  of  incidence  is  on 
the  increase  in  the  area  though  it  has 
not  caught  up  with  the  prevalence  on 
the  East  Coast.  Of  the  20,000  babies 
expected  in  Greater  Kansas  City  this 
year,  it  is  anticipated  that  5  to  7  will  be 
retrolental  fibroplasia  victims. 

Funds  for  New  Construction 
Appropriated 

On  the  basis  of  this  scattered  and 
fragmentary  information,  the  Missouri 


School  for  the  Blind  has  sought  and 
obtained  favorable  legislative  action  on 
an  appropriation  of  $250,000  for  a  pri¬ 
mary  building  which  will  furnish  living 
and  classroom  facilities  for  25  to  30  ele¬ 
mentary  boys  and  girls.  This  is  the  first 
in  a  series  of  four  steps  of  preparation 
calculated  to  meet  the  anticipated  in¬ 
crease  in  need  for  educational  services 
at  our  school  due  to  retrolental  fibro¬ 
plasia.  The  steps  involve  functional 
changes  in  the  existing  plant,  as  well 
as  some  additional  construction.  This 
program  will  be  pressed  or  dropped  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  progress  medical  science 
makes  in  its  efforts  to  combat  the  dis¬ 
ease. 


IV.  Delaware:  Meeting  the 

O 

Upsurge  in  Infant  Blindness 


In  Delaware,  since  there  is  no  state 
school  for  the  blind,  the  authorities  do 
not  directly  face  a  school  housing  prob¬ 
lem  due  to  increased  numbers  of  blind 
children.  Delaware  blind  school  children 
are  educated  in  the  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind,  and  in  the  public  schools.  But 
the  appearance  of  retrolental  fibroplasia 
in  Delaware  brought  into  being  a  nursery 
school  for  blind  babies,  to  better  prepare 
them  for  entrance  into  grade  schools  and 
to  help  the  parents  understand  and  cope 
with  their  problems. 

Reprinted  here  in  slightly  shortened 
form  with  permission  of  The  Seer,  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,  is  a  paper  describing  the 
Delaware  program  for  meeting  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  blindness  in  new-born  babies. 

The  pat  statement,  “fifty  per  cent  of 
our  blind  clients  are  past  the  age  of 
sixty-five  and  sixty-five  per  cent  are  past 
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the  age  of  fifty,”  is  not  going  to  be  valid 
much  longer  in  the  world  of  the  blind. 
In  the  last  few  years,  a  new  and  fright¬ 
ening  ocular  affection  has  manifested 
itself  in  new-born  babies,  especially  in 
premature  babies  weighing  less  than 
three  pounds  at  birth.  No  doubt  the 
advance  in  medical  science  has  made  it 
possible  to  save  from  death  many  pre¬ 
mature  children  formerly  doomed,  just 
as,  at  the  other  end  of  life,  many  old 
people  with  glaucoma  or  cataracts, 
would,  in  an  earlier  time,  have  died 
before  the  onset  of  blindness. 

For  the  new  disease,  retrolental  fibro¬ 
plasia,  no  cure  or  preventive  has  yet 
been  found.  Research  is  being  pursued 
and  there  are  rays  of  hope  from  time  to 
time.  But  nothing  sure.  The  oxygena¬ 
tion  process,  used  with  hope  by  Dr. 
W.  O.  LaMotte,  Jr.,  of  Wilmington, 
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Delaware,  and  by  others  interested  in 
arresting  the  ravages  of  retrolental  fibro¬ 
plasia,  may  prove  to  be  the  technique  of 
salvation. 

And  so,  since  the  ophthalmologists 
haven’t  solved  the  problem,  we  typhlolo- 
gists  must  take  it  on.  And  in  my  little 
state  of  Delaware,  we  have  done  just 
that.  Retrolental  fibroplasia,  among  its 
idiosyncrasies,  seems  to  favor — or  per¬ 
haps  I  should  say  afflict — certain  geo¬ 
graphical  areas.  The  region  around 
Wilmington  seems  to  be  one  of  these 
seriously  affected  areas.  Almost  all  the 
cases  we  have  had  to  deal  with  are 
located  within  a  radius  of  eight  miles 
from  the  center  of  Wilmington.  In  a 
sense,  this  fact  has  made  our  task  more 
feasible.  Our  children  have  not  been 
taken  from  their  home  locality  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  services  our  agency  is  prepared 
to  give  them. 

Nursery  School  Meets  a  Need 

What  are  these  services?  What  can 
one  do  for  tiny  blind  children?  Or  their 
stricken  families?  Well,  there  are  things 
that  can  be  done,  many  of  them.  We 
are  doing  some  of  them  within  the  lim¬ 
its  of  our  experience  and  ability.  We  of 
the  Delaware  Commission  for  the  Blind 
are  convinced  that  if  nursery-school  and 
kindergarten  education  are  desirable 
for  visually  normal  children,  they  are 
almost  indispensable  for  blind  children. 
Blind  children  are  deprived  of  the  in¬ 
valuable  power  of  learning  through 
imitation  that  is  so  much  the  natural 
inheritance  of  the  seeing  child.  Com¬ 
mon  everyday  acts  that  the  normal  child 
performs  unthinkingly  must  be  taught 
patiently  to  children  blind  from  infancy 
— walking,  posture,  position  of  the 
head,  etc.,  etc.  Bad  posture  and  other 
asocial  conditions  will  develop  if  the 
blind  baby  is  not  guided  carefully  and 
will  make  the  task  of  integration  into 
a  seeing  adult  society  infinitely  greater 


— and  the  task  is  sufficiently  great  even 
when  the  blind  person  possesses  special 
graces  and  intellectual  accomplishments 
of  a  high  order. 

So  we  established  Sunnybrook,  Dela¬ 
ware’s  Nursery  School  for  the  Blind.  Its 
aim  is  to  prevent  our  blind  children 
from  forming  asocial  habits,  to  help 
parents  of  blind  children  with  their 
often-baffling  task  of  rearing  a  visually- 
impaired  child,  and  in  general,  to* 
smooth  the  road  for  the  child  and  for 
his  family  so  that  a  wholesome  relation¬ 
ship  may  exist  between  the  two  and 
between  both  and  society. 

Retrolental  Fibroplasia  Appears 

But  let  us  go  back  to  the  beginning. 
In  January  1949,  a  gentleman  came  into 
my  office.  He  said  he  had  heard  some 
of  our  ever-emitted  publicity  about  the 
services  of  the  Commission  and  won¬ 
dered  if  there  was  anything  that  could 
be  done  for  his  little  girl,  one  of  a  set 
of  twins.  The  little  girl  was  blind, 
though  her  twin  sister  had  normal 
vision.  We  talked  awhile.  The  fact 
that  I  was  blind  and  yet  seemed  to  be 
reasonably  alive  made  an  impression  on 
Mr.  M.,  as  he  afterwards  proclaimed. 
Before  our  conversation  was  over,  I 
learned  that  there  were  several  blind 
babies  in  the  area.  The  parents  knew 
of  one  another  because  they  had,  most 
of  them  anyway,  been  sent  to  the  same 
ophthalmologist,  and  had,  therefore, 
come  into  direct  or  indirect  contact. 
My  interest  and  deep  sympathy  were, 
of  course,  stirred  by  Mr.  M.’s  revela¬ 
tions.  I  promised  something  would  be 
done. 

Later  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  came  to  see 
me.  Both  their  twins  were  blind;  and 
they  were  understandably  downcast  at 
the  gloomy  outlook  before  them.  Again, 
our  conversation  led  to  an  understand¬ 
ing  and  to  a  repetition  of  the  above- 
mentioned  promise.  Then  a  call  from 
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Mrs.  S.,  also  with  a  blind  twin,  the 
other  having  died. 

Parents  Club  an  Essential  Feature 

These  three  households  formed  my 
earliest  contacts  with  retrolental  fibro¬ 
plasia.  They  also  were  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  our  Parents  Club,  and  a 
most  vital  part  of  the  program  we  have 
instituted  to  meet  the  problem  of  blind¬ 
ness  in  new-born  babies  in  Delaware. 

Our  first  move  was  to  gather  all  the 
available  information  about  blind 
babies  and  their  training,  not  an  im¬ 
pressive  mass  of  information.  The  Bos¬ 
ton  Nursery  School  was  visited  and 
their  experience  drawn  upon.  The 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  had 
some  literature  available,  very  helpful 
literature  too,  if  not  too  extensive. 
These  documents  were  put  into  the 
hands  of  all  the  parents  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  in  our  area,  and  our  social-service 
department  helped  to  interpret  their 
lessons  to  them.  And  how  eager  they 
were  to  learn  and  to  apply  their  learn¬ 
ing  for  the  good  of  their  little  ones! 

The  Parents  Club  was  now  a  going 
concern,  one  that  brought  much  com¬ 
fort  to  many  distraught  people.  The 
above-mentioned  parents,  who  had, 
with  their  dynamic  personalities,  and 
a  mere  assist  from  us,  welded  these 
downcast  parents  into  a  vital  organiza¬ 
tion,  are  deserving  of  great  commenda¬ 
tion.  Without  them,  it  is  doubtful  if  we 
would  or  could  have  gone  so  far  in 
meeting  the  exigencies  of  the  situation. 

The  next  step  was  to  get  the  children 
together  in  a  nursery  school,  where,  un¬ 
der  the  guidance  of  a  competent 
teacher,  they  might  learn  to  do  normally 
all  those  things  that  other  children  do 
normally  without  too  much  teaching; 
and  where  the  parents  might  learn 
through  the  experiences  of  their  chil¬ 
dren  in  a  social  situation  and  through 
the  guidance  of  the  teacher  what  steps 


to  take  to  set  their  young  people  on  the 
right  path  to  wholesome  competent 
adulthood. 

Through  the  activities  of  the  Parents 
Club,  a  committee  was  formed  repre¬ 
senting  thirty-one  organizations,  service 
clubs,  veterans  organizations,  etc.,  to 
raise  funds  for  the  establishing  of  an 
experimental  nursery  school.  The  re¬ 
sponse  of  the  organizations  involved 
and  of  others  they  contacted  was  im¬ 
mediate  and  generous,  and  soon  suf¬ 
ficient  funds  were  on  hand  to  employ  a 
teacher,  get  some  elementary  equip¬ 
ment,  and  start  things  rolling.  And 
that  we  did. 

About  this  time,  Sunnybrook  Cot¬ 
tage,  a  preventorium  for  children  from 
tuberculous  homes  was  shut  down.  It 
had  been  in  operation  since  1919,  but 
as  the  philosophy  in  that  area  had 
changed  (indeed,  Delaware’s  was,  I 
believe,  the  last  preventorium),  the 
Delaware  Anti-Tuberculosis  Society, 
owners  and  operators  of  the  Cottage, 
offered  the  facilities  there  for  any 
worthy  social  program.  We  immediately 
started  negotiations,  happily  fruitful, 
and  in  August  of  1950  the  first  class 
was  begun  in  Delaware’s  Nursery  School 
for  the  Blind.  We  retained,  with  the 
permission  of  our  predecessors,  the  at¬ 
tractive  name  of  Sunnybrook. 

Much  publicity  followed  the  opening 
of  Sunnybrook  as  our  nursery  school, 
publicity  of  a  very  high  order.  Volun¬ 
teers  offered  their  services,  and  the  over¬ 
worked  teacher  was  only  too  glad  to 
accept  them.  Under  her  competent 
guidance  they  were  very  useful  adjuncts 
to  our  early  program.  Indeed,  even  yet, 
though  the  need  has  lessened,  we  accept 
volunteer  help  from  devoted  friends  of 
our  cause. 

A  Workable  Referral  Procedure 

Perhaps  I  should  tell  you  of  one  of 
the  most  unusual  features  of  our  pro- 
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gram  of  service  to  blind  babies,  vis., 
our  relationship  with  the  clinic  at  the 
Delaware  Hospital,  and  especially,  our 
relationship  with  Dr.  W.  O.  LaMotte, 
Jr.,  who  has  devoted  generously  of  his 
time  and  eminent  professional  skill  to 
the  problem  of  retrolental  fibroplasia. 
On  my  staff,  there  is  a  social  worker  of 
singular  ability  in  concretizing  theories 
or  general  principles.  Oftentimes  we 
know  what  we  want  done  but  we  can  t 
seem  to  get  the  requisite  moves  made  to 
effectuate  it.  Mrs.  Nellie  Donache  al¬ 
ways  finds  a  way.  She  met  Dr.  LaMotte 
in  the  course  of  her  visitations  to  clients 
in  the  Delaware  Hospital.  The  result  of 
that  first  meeting  and  many  subsequent 
conferences  has  been  the  present  refer¬ 
ral  procedure.  Every  new-born  baby 
that  is  a  potential  fibroplasia  case, 
whether  the  birth  has  taken  place  in 
the  Delaware  Hospital  or  elsewhere, 
is  referred  to  the  Delaware-Hospital 
Clinic  and  Dr.  LaMotte.  Complete  rec¬ 
ords  are  made  on  each  case  referred, 
and  we  are  given  a  summary  thereof. 
When  Dr.  LaMotte  believes  the  family 
is  psychologically  ready  for  a  visit  from 
our  agency,  our  representative  goes  to 
the  home  and  proceeds  with  an  often 
delicate  bit  of  case  work.  In  addition, 
a  committee  of  “old”  parents  is  avail¬ 
able  to  visit  the  “new”  parents  and 
share  with  them  what  they  have  learned 
from  their  experience.  This  contact  of 
“old”  parents  with  “new”  is  of  the 
greatest  value  in  establishing  rapport 
between  the  “new”  home  and  our 
agency. 

The  first  pupils  were  accepted  at  the 
early  age  of  two  and  a  half  years.  The 
entrance  age  is  now  three.  The  new 
pupil  should  be  able  to  walk,  be  reason¬ 
ably  well  toilet-trained,  and  have  gone 
through  the  usual  series  of  immuniza¬ 
tions.  An  annual' check-up  is  made  by 
Dr.  LaMotte  and  a  complete  report 


thereof  is  transmitted  to  our  office. 
Detailed  records  are  maintained  by  the 
nursery  school  teacher  and  her  two  as¬ 
sistants.  The  importance  of  these  rec¬ 
ords — they  are  both  in  writing  and  on 
film,  cannot  be  overemphasized;  for  so 
little  scientific  knowledge  exists  on  the 
training  of  preschool  blind  children 
that  we  must  make  our  reference  library 
as  we  go. 

At  our  first  Institute  near  the  close 
of  our  second  year  at  Sunnybrook,  we 
had  occasion  to  review  our  accomplish¬ 
ments  and  delinquencies.  We  had  an 
excellent  program:  Dr.  LaMotte,  of 
course,  with  his  story  of  the  progress 
of  research  on  retrolental  fibroplasia;  a 
pediatrician,  an  educator,  social  work- 
ers,  blind  and  sighted;  and  most  of  all, 
a  panel  of  well-adjusted  blind  adults 
who  told  their  stories  to  the  eagerly- 
listening  parents.  Many  of  them  averred 
afterwards  that  the  future  of  their  little 
ones  looked  less  dark  now  that  they 
had  actually  seen  and  heard  these  suc¬ 
cessful,  happy  blind  adults,  many  of 
whom  had,  like  their  children,  known 
blindness  since  infancy.  Also,  we  have 
held  Open  House  for  interested  visitors. 
And  they  came  in  great  numbers,  too, 
surprising  me  and  justifying  the  more 
optimistic  declarations  of  some. 

Let  me  hasten  to  a  conclusion,  by 
taking  a  look  backward  after  more  than 
three  years  of  activity  at  Sunnybrook. 
We  started  with  six  pupils;  we  now 
have  nineteen,  with  twenty  more  below- 
age  potentials.  At  first,  we  had  but  one 
teacher  and  a  number  of  volunteers. 
Now  there  are  three  teachers.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  matron  to  keep 
the  buildings  shipshape  and  a  care¬ 
taker  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
grounds.  State  monies  now  clo  the  job 
that  was  formerly  taken  care  of  from 
private  donations.  We  have  learned 
much.  We  have  tried  to  eschew  mere 
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theory  and  to  be  realistic  in  the  han¬ 
dling  of  the  problem.  We  are  not  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  propaganda  from  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  elsewhere 
that  these  children  should  be  in  more 
“normal”  situations.  So  should  we  all. 
But  we  are  not.  And  the  situation  they 
are  in  is  vastly  superior,  in  my  opinion, 
to  no  situation  at  all.  If  it  is  so  easy  to 
get  blind  children  into  ordinary  nur¬ 
sery  school,  why  isn’t  it  being  done 
everywhere?  We  have  no  prejudices  in 
the  matter  and  intend  to  meet  the  prob¬ 
lems  peculiar  to  each  case  with  the  solu¬ 


tion  best  suited  to  them.  Many  of  our 
little  blind  pupils  may  eventually  go 
to  school  with  their  seeing  fellows.  Oth¬ 
ers  will  not.  Much  depends  on  the  type 
of  schools  available,  the  personalities 
oi  teachers,  the  breadth  of  vision  and 
practicality  of  school  administrators 
and  on  many  other  things  beyond  our 
control  that  the  theorists  about  “nor¬ 
mality”  glibly  ignore. 

Meanwhile,  Sunnybrook,  is  a  reality, 
a  dynamic,  effective  reality;  and  please 
God,  it  will  continue  to  be  as  long  as 
the  need  for  it  exists. 


V.  Connecticut :  School  Expansion 

Due  to  Increased  Enrollment 


The  incidence  of  blindness  in  prema¬ 
ture  infants  is  presenting  a  real  prob¬ 
lem  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  This 
comparatively  new  cause  of  blindness 
has  been  known  in  the  state  for  over 
ten  years.  The  disease  is  called  retro- 
lental  fibroplasia  and  often  occurs  in 
infants  who  are  born  two  or  more 
months  prematurely  and  who  weigh 
three  pounds  or  less  at  birth.  Retro- 
lental  fibroplasia  was  first  reported  by 
Dr.  Theodore  L.  Terry  of  Boston  and 
its  first  real  effects  were  felt  in  the  New 
York  and  Massachusetts  regions.  Con¬ 
necticut  comes  within  this  area  and  the 
personnel  of  the  Connecticut  Institute 
for  the  Blind  have  been  aware  of  the 
problem  for  several  years. 

The  first  student  with  this  particular 
eye  condition  entered  the  Connecticut 
school  in  January  of  1948.  Since  that 
date  and  through  June  of  1953,  sixty- 
one  pupils  have  been  admitted  to  the 
school.  Of  these,  forty-four  children 
were  blind  because  of  retrolental  fibro- 
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plasia.  As  of  June,  1953,  the  school  had 
a  total  of  eighty-five  children  enrolled. 
This  compares  with  an  average  enroll¬ 
ment  of  fifty-eight  children  from  1919 
to  1950.  A  pre-school  list  maintained  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  of  the 
Blind  indicates  that  there  are  approxi¬ 
mately  eighty  children  under  five  years 
of  age  in  the  state.  Of  these,  seventy- 
two  are  listed  as  blind  because  of  retro¬ 
lental  fibroplasia. 

In  1950  this  new  cause  of  blindness 
was  recognized  at  the  Connecticut 
School  for  the  Blind  as  a  major  factor 
in  an  expanding  enrollment  that  was 
expected  to  continue  for  several  years. 
Tentative  plans  were  made  to  construct 
new  classroom  facilities,  provide  dormi¬ 
tory  space,  replace  obsolete  equipment, 
and  fire-proof  existing  buildings.  One 
of  the  weaknesses  at  the  school  has  been 
a  lack  of  suitable  facilities  for  primary 
children.  The  average  entrance  age  at 
the  school  several  years  ago  was  nine. 
In  most  instances  today,  however,  the 
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children  are  coming  in  when  they  reach 
the  age  of  five.  Plans  are  now  being 
formulated  to  provide  adequate  space 
for  the  five,  six,  and  seven  year  olds  in 
the  primary  department. 

The  Connecticut  Legislature  appro¬ 
priated  $200,000  in  1951  so  that  a  start 
could  be  made  on  necessary  work  at  the 
school.  The  1953  legislature  made  an 
additional  appropriation  of  $345,000  to 
continue  this  program. 

The  fireproofing  of  existing  buildings 
has  about  been  completed,  as  have  cer¬ 
tain  alterations.  A  house  for  the  super¬ 
intendent  has  recently  been  completed. 
Plans  are  being  drawn  up  to  provide 
dormitory  space  for  an  additional  40-50 


children.  Also  a  small  staff  building 
will  be  constructed  for  new  employees. 
Of  course,  other  obstacles  have  arisen 
such  as  the  recruitment  of  qualified 
teachers,  the  establishment  of  a  good 
salary  scale,  etc. 

The  large  increase  in  the  enrollment 
is  due  mainly  to  retrolental  fibroplasia, 
though  other  factors  are  also  involved. 
The  increasing  number  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  presents  those  concerned  with 
their  education  with  many  new  re¬ 
sponsibilities.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will 
serve  as  a  challenge  to  all  who  are  en¬ 
trusted  with  their  welfare  and  that  the 
ensuing  problems  will  be  met  with  wis¬ 
dom  and  understanding. 


VI.  Michigan :  The  Problem  of 

Retrolental  Fibroplasia  at  the 

Michigan  School  for  the  Blind 

WALLACE  J.  FINCH 


The  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind, 
as  well  as  other  residential  schools  for 
the  blind,  and  day  school  classes,  has 
been  faced  in  the  past  few  years  with 
problems  of  increased  enrollment  due 
to  retrolental  fibroplasia.  In  the  state 
of  Michigan  there  are  two  types  of  edu¬ 
cational  services  to  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped.  The  Michigan  School  for  the 
Blind  services  approximately  one-half 
the  blind  children  in  the  state.  Candi¬ 
dates  for  the  school  must  be  legal  resi¬ 
dents  of  the  state,  must  be  mentally 
competent  and  physically  able  to  profit 
from  instruction  and  must  be  unable  to 
get  along  in  the  regular  public  schools 
because  of  a  visual  defect.  In  addition 
to  the  educational  program  of  the 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind,  there 


are  day  school  classes  in  Detroit,  Grand 
Rapids,  Battle  Creek,  Jackson,  Dear¬ 
born,  Flint  and  Kalamazoo. 

During  the  past  summer  we  did  a 
study  on  the  number  and  percentages 
of  children  enrolled  during  the  school 
year  of  1952-53  whose  eye  difficulty  was 
diagnosed  as  retrolental  fibroplasia.  We 
discovered  that  10.3  per  cent  of  the  214 
children  enrolled  were  retrolentals. 
Table  I  illustrates  the  numbers  and 
percentages  found  in  each  age  group 
enrolled  during  the  past  school  year 
who  were  born  in  each  year  since  1941. 

The  greatest  influx  of  these  children 
has  been  within  the  past  five  years.  This 
Table  illustrates  the  increasing  per¬ 
centage  of  children  who  are  enrolled 
and  who  are  blind  as  a  result  of  retro- 
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TABLE  I 


Year  of  Birth 

Total  No, 

No.  R.  F. 

%  R-  F. 

1941 

16 

1 

6.2 

!942 

»9 

1 

5-2 

l94S 

23 

3 

13.0 

mi 

16 

2 

12.5 

>945 

15 

5 

33-3 

1946 

1 1 

2 

18.1 

1947 

1 1 

5 

45-4 

1948 

4* 

3 

75-o 

*The  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  accepts 
only  a  small  number  of  4  year  olds  (represented 
by  children  born  in  1948)  which  accounts  for 
the  small  number  in  this  last  group.) 

lental  fibroplasia.  We  do  not  have  sta¬ 
tistics  available  on  the  number  and  per¬ 
centage  of  retrolental  fibroplasia  cases 
enrolled  in  the  day  school  classes  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year. 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  Michi¬ 
gan  School  for  the  Blind  has  been  co¬ 
operating  with  the  Michigan  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  the  Michigan  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Social  Welfare,  and  local 
health  and  social  welfare  departments 
on  establishing  a  register  of  blind  chil¬ 
dren  of  pre-school  age.  The  purpose 
of  this  register  is  to  establish  a  mailing 
list  for  materials  sent  out  from  the 
school  and  to  enable  health  depart¬ 
ments  and  other  local  agencies  to  give 
service  to  parents  who  need  help  with 
their  problems.  These  parents  are  also 
invited  to  attend  the  annual  Parents 
Institute  and  Play  School  held  at  this 
school  the  first  week  in  September  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  regular  school 
session. 

We  are  certain  that  the  register  we 
are  now  working  on  is  not  complete. 
However,  we  are  presenting  some  sta¬ 
tistics  from  this  group  of  children. 
Table  II  lists  for  each  year  from  1947 
the  number  of  blind  children  reported, 
the  number  of  retrolentals  and  the 
number  of  cases  where  the  cause  of 
blindness  was  not  reported.  Cases  are 
reported  to  the  school  from  various 


sources:  health  departments,  social  wel¬ 
fare  departments,  doctors,  school  cen¬ 
sus  lists,  etc.,  so  that  in  many  cases  we 
do  not  have  the  year  of  birth  and  the 
causes  of  blindness  reported. 

The  small  number  listed  for  1947 
may  be  explained  in  part  since  the 
majority  of  children  born  during  that 
year  are  now  in  school  and  hence  not 
eligible  for  preschool  service  nor  for 
inclusion  on  this  register.  We  have  not 
included  children  born  in  1953  though 
we  have  already  had  a  large  number  re¬ 
ported  in  this  year  group.  We  can 
safely  assume  that  there  are  greater 
numbers  ot  retrolentals,  included  in  the 
large  number  of  cases  where  the  cause 
is  not  reported.  In  many  instances  par¬ 
ents,  doctors  or  nurses  have  reported 
the  child  is  blind  without  going  into 
the  cause.  Our  register  is  not  complete 
and  our  information  about  some  of  the 
children  is  sketchy.  We  hope  that  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year  we  may  be  able 
to  acquire  a  more  accurate  count  and 
gather  more  information  about  individ¬ 
ual  cases. 

As  a  result  of  this  increased  enroll¬ 
ment  and  further  anticipated  increases, 
adjustments  have  had  to  be  made  in 
our  school  program  and  future  plan¬ 
ning.  During  the  past  five  years  the 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  has 
added  three  teachers  in  the  primary 

Table  II 


Year  of  No. 
Birth 

Reported 

No.  R.  F. 

No.  Cause 
not 

Reported 

*947 

9 

0 

4 

1948 

24 

6 

1 1 

•949 

38 

14 

21 

38 

*3 

25 

»95i 

23 

12 

9 

*952 

Year  not 

29 

12 

16 

reported 

47 

11 

33 

Total 

208 

68 

“9 
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department.  The  class  load  has  been 
increased  for  each  class  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  grades  by  one,  two  or  three  chil¬ 
dren.  Two  houseparents  have  also  been 
added  in  this  period. 

As  far  as  the  physical  plant  is  con¬ 
cerned,  the  dormitory  facilities  have 
been  sorely  taxed.  Two  sections  of  the 
staff  quarters  have  been  remodeled  to 
provide  dormitory  facilities  for  the  in¬ 
creased  number  of  boys  that  we  have 
now  enrolled.  The  percentage  of  boys 
over  girls  has  increased  from  55.8  in 
the  year  1948-49  to  62.6  in  the  year 

1952_53* 

During  the  1953-54  school  year  we  are 
adding  another  kindergarten  teacher 
to  care  for  the  increased  number  of 
five-year-olds  making  application.  Our 
new  building,  Lions  Hall,  is  completed 
and  houses  home  economics,  industrial 
arts,  music,  shop  work  and  occupa¬ 
tional  therapy.  With  these  departments 
moved,  we  now  have  additional  space 


in  the  school  building  for  expanding 
our  facilities  there. 

In  addition,  within  the  next  ten 
years  we  know  that  we  will  need  to  add 
additional  staff  members  each  year  and 
we  will  need  to  build  more  dormitory 
facilities,  a  primary  school  building, 
and  eventually  replace  the  present 
school  building. 

Our  policy  for  accepting  partially 
seeing  children  from  rural  areas  in  our 
sight-saving  classes  will  need  to  be 
further  evaluated  since  the  space  both 
in  the  school  and  in  the  dormitories  will 
be  needed  for  the  increasing  numbers 
of  totally  blind  children. 

We  feel  that  with  the  excellent  help 
we  receive  from  the  Michigan  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  and  the  Michigan  De¬ 
partment  of  Social  Welfare,  we  will  soon 
have  a  more  complete  picture  of  the 
problems  of  retrolental  fibroplasia  in 
the  state  of  Michigan. 


Long  Select  Chair  Cane 
Machine-Woven  Cane  Webbing 
Reed  Spline — Handicraft  and  Basketry  Reed 

Reed  Flats  and  Ovals 

COMMONWEALTH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Gardner,  Massachusetts 

By  COMCO  American-made  Products  for  Quality 
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INCIDENCE  OF  RETROIENTAL  FIBROPLASIA 


Compared  with  all  other  causes  ot  blindness 
in  the  population  ot  Perkins  Institution 
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Editorially  Speaking 


There  is  bitter  irony  in  the  emer¬ 
gence  of  retrolental  fibroplasia,  the  eye¬ 
sight-destroying  condition  occurring  in 
such  alarming  numbers  of  premature 
infants. 

Americans  have  become  accustomed 
to  thinking  in  terms  of  successfully  com¬ 
bating  disease.  Blindness  from  many 
causes  is  yielding  to  man’s  mastery, 
achieved  through  painstaking  study  of 
these  causes  and  of  techniques  for  re¬ 
moving  them;  and  the  skills  of  the  heal¬ 
ing  arts  have  brought  restored  sight 
to  countless  people  whose  permanent 
blindness  would  have  been  certain  in 
earlier  days. 

The  advent  of  retrolental  fibroplasia 
coincides  with  the  greatest  scientific 
progress  in  the  briefest  span  of  modern 
civilization’s  history.  Therein  lies  the 
irony.  While  we  are  preoccupied  in 
waging  a  fight  on  existing  causes  of 
blindness,  pardonably  boasting  a  high 
degree  of  success,  the  new  scourge  sud¬ 
denly  appears  from  nowhere  to  mock 
at  our  satisfaction  and,  for  the  past  ten 
or  twelve  years,  to  defy  every  effort  to 
analyze  it  successfully.  Its  manifestation 
is  so  subtle  and  we  are  so  dramatically 
concerned  about  it  that  we  are  led  to 


regard  it  almost  as  embodied  male¬ 
ficence. 

But  despair  is  not  the  counsel  of  wis¬ 
dom  in  this  struggle.  The  resourceful¬ 
ness  of  the  men  of  science  and  their 
God-given  determination  to  seek  out 
the  origins  of  the  hidden  enemies  of 
man’s  well-being,  and  to  destroy  them, 
is  cause  for  hope. 

Those  who  are  devoting  themselves 
to  the  alleviation  of  the  results  of  blind¬ 
ness  are  also  actively  engaged  in  meet¬ 
ing  the  new  challenge.  Examples  are 
presented  in  the  pages  of  this  issue. 
The  most  dramatic  demonstration  of 
the  increase  of  blindness  among  chil¬ 
dren  is  provided  by  the  planning  of  the 
educators  for  their  accommodation  in 
the  schools.  Here  we  have  the  practical 
consequences  of  increased  blindness, 
and  organized  work  must  recognize 
them — more  buildings,  bigger  appro¬ 
priations,  more  staff  personnel,  better 
methods  and  better  understanding  of 
deep-seated  needs  of  blind  children. 

Here,  too,  the  manner  in  which  the 
educators  are  coming  to  grips  with  the 
realities  we  take  as  reason  for  hope  for 
an  ever  better  day  for  blind  children 
and  the  adults  they  are  to  be. 
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The  Blind  Child  and 


Someone  has  stated,  and  aptly  so,  that 
“Emotional  bow  legs  develop  when 
there  is  insufficient  emotional  nutri¬ 
tion.”  Comparatively  recently  in  China 
it  was  the  custom  for  Chinese  women  to 
bind  their  feet  in  such  a  way  that  the 
feet  were  unable  to  grow  normally.  As 
an  inevitable  consequence  when  de¬ 
prived  of  the  natural  growth  process, 
the  feet  of  Chinese  women  became  de¬ 
formed  and  grotesque-looking  and  in 
time  the  custom  was  abandoned.  In  like 
manner  emotions  insufficiently  nurtured 
and  deprived  of  natural  growth  have 
a  thwarting,  distorting  effect  on  the 
growth  of  the  individual  as  a  whole. 

Charles  Magee  Adams  in  his  chapter, 
“This  Business  of  Being  Blind,”  in  the 
book,  What  Of  the  Blind ?  says  that 
“Emotional  problems  are  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  the  blind  have  to  solve.”  Although 
this  same  idea  may  be  applied  to  any 
so-called  “normal”  group  of  people 
most  of  those  who  understand  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  blind  will  concede  that 
their  emotional  needs  are  magnified. 

In  this  paper  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  discuss  the  nature  and  cause  of  some 
of  the  emotional  problems  found  in  the 
blind  child;  some  of  the  indications  of 
emotional  maladjustment  among  such 
children  and  ways  in  which  those  work¬ 
ing  with  the  handicapped  child  can  be 
of  help  in  minimizing  emotional  diffi¬ 
culties. 

Luella  Cole  in  Psychology  of  Adoles¬ 
cence  defines  an  emotion  as  a  “stirred 
up  condition  of  the  entire  organism.” 
Emotions  can  be  of  a  positive  type 
manifested  as  love,  joy,  pleasure,  con- 


His  Adjustment 

DOROTHY  PETRUCCI 

tentment;  or  they  can  be  of  a  negative 
type  appearing  in  the  form  of  anger, 
jealousy,  hatred  and  fear.  In  order  to 
become  well-adjusted,  socially  accept¬ 
able  individuals,  emotional  growth  is 
as  essential  as  physical  and  mental 
growth.  Emotional  immaturity  is  a 
foremost  cause  in  explaining  the  wide¬ 
spread  dilemma  in  which  the  world  of 
today  finds  itself.  In  whatever  capacity 
we  as  adults  may  be  working  with  the 
visually  handicapped  child — teachers, 
counselors,  house  parents,  nurses,  doc¬ 
tors — we  should  feel  obligated  to  ex¬ 
pend  our  greatest  efforts  helping  that 
child  develop  emotional  balance  so  that 
by  the  time  he  is  ready  to  take  his 
place  in  the  adult  world  he  will  have 
attained  sufficient  emotional  maturity 
to  assume  his  responsibilities  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  independence  and 
to  live  a  contented,  purposeful  life. 

Emotional  Needs  Common 
to  all  Children 

Visually  handicapped  children  have 
the  same  emotional  needs  as  do  any 
other  children.  They  have  a  need  for 
affection,  love,  the  feeling  of  belong¬ 
ing,  security,  social  adjustment,  recog¬ 
nition;  they  have  a  need  for  freedom 
from  fear  and  guilt;  a  need  to  under¬ 
stand,  to  share,  for  competence  and  ac¬ 
complishment;  they  have  a  need  to 
accept  the  conditions  and  realities  of 
their  individual  lives;  a  need  to  experi¬ 
ence  curiosity,  pleasure,  to  acquire  in¬ 
terests  and  a  need  to  be  considered  a 
developing  personality. 

During  the  school  year,  1952-1953  the 
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Bernreuter  Personality  Inventory  was 
administered  to  the  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  at  the  Iowa  Braille  and  Sight  Sav¬ 
ing  School.  The  consensus  of  opinion 
regarding  personality  tests  for  the  blind 
seems  to  be  that  they  are  not  wholly 
reliable  in  their  applicability  to  the 
blind.  However,  there  are  those  who 
believe  that  with  certain  reasonable 
modifications  of  carefully  selected  tests 
results  can  be  obtained  which  are  in¬ 
dicative,  though  not  conclusively,  of 
the  blind  child’s  attitudes  and  reac¬ 
tions.  The  Bernreuter  test  contained 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  questions 
and  includes  six  scales — neurotic  ten¬ 
dencies,  self-sufficiency,  introversion- 
extroversion,  dominance  -  submission, 
self-confidence  and  sociability. 

According  to  the  test  results  the 
thirty-two  pupils  who  took  the  test 
averaged  seventy  per  cent  more  neu¬ 
rotic  than  sighted  public  high  school 
students;  seventy-three  per  cent  less  self- 
sufficient  than  public  school  pupils; 
sixty-seven  per  cent  more  introverted, 
twenty-two  per  cent  more  submissive, 
seventy-one  per  cent  less  self-confident, 
and  according  to  the  test  results  they 
felt  the  need  for  sociability  seventy- 
eight  per  cent  more  than  the  public 
school  students.  Although  the  case  stud¬ 
ies  indicated  above  are  few  in  number, 
we  may  well  infer  that  since  students 
in  a  residential  school  for  the  visually 
handicapped  experience  many  of  the 
same  emotional  problems  in  all  such 
schools,  the  need  for  a  carefully  planned 
guidance  program  with  well-qualified 
counselors  and  psychiatric  help  is  in¬ 
disputable. 

Emotional  Needs  of  Children  in 

Residential  Schools  Accentuated 

Because  most  children  in  a  residen¬ 
tial  school  are  away  from  home  the 
greater  part  of  the  year  they  are  even 


more  dependent  on  the  school  staff 
and  administration  for  guidance  and 
counselling  in  their  process  of  growing 
up  than  are  the  children  who  live  at 
home.  Since  most  visually  handicapped 
children  attend  residential  schools  em¬ 
phasis  will  be  given  to  their  special 
problems  in  this  paper  although  some 
of  the  problems  discussed  likewise  apply 
to  the  visually  handicapped  child  at¬ 
tending  braille  and  sight  saving  classes 
in  a  public  school.  A  visually  handi¬ 
capped  person’s  adult  life,  if  he  has 
attended  a  residential  school,  is  largely 
pre  determined  by  the  kind  of  help  and 
guidance  he  has  received  as  a  child 
from  his  house  parents,  teachers,  and 
classmates. 

Whether  or  not  a  visually  handi¬ 
capped  child  should  attend  a  residen¬ 
tial  school  is  no  longer  a  controversial 
issue  among  informed  people.  All  chil¬ 
dren  should  be  reared  in  a  home  situa¬ 
tion  except  those  who  cannot  fit  prop¬ 
erly  into  society.  Therefore  we  must 
concede  that  all  children  attending  a 
residential  school  must  have  special 
problems  although  the  effects  of  institu¬ 
tional  living  will  vary  with  the  indi¬ 
vidual.  An  identical  physical  environ¬ 
ment  may  produce  exactly  opposite 
emotional  reactions  in  different  chil¬ 
dren. 

Emotional  Overstimulation  should 
he  Guarded  Against 

The  school  should  make  an  effort  to 
avoid  arousing  of  destructive  emotions 
in  the  carrying  out  of  its  school  pro¬ 
gram.  There  is  the  institutional  hazard 
of  loneliness.  “Absence  from  those  we 
love,’’  according  to  Shakespeare,  “is 
self  from  self — a  terrible  banishment.” 
A  child  entering  a  residential  school 
for  the  first  time  experiences  many  and 
varied  emotional  disturbances.  There 
is  the  anguish  of  being  separated  from 
the  security  and  familiarity  of  his  home 
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ties.  Everything  he  has  ever  known  is 
suddenly  no  longer  a  part  of  his  exist¬ 
ence  and  only  the  unknown  remains. 
Strange  voices,  new  faces  (if  he  sees  par¬ 
tially),  unfamiliar  surroundings — all 
plunge  him  into  a  state  of  bewilder¬ 
ment  and  uncertainty  for  a  brief  time. 
House  parents  and  teachers  need  to 
evince  considerable  initiative  and  re¬ 
sourcefulness  during  this  orientation 
period.  Otherwise  it  is  at  this  time  that 
prolonged  fears,  complexes  and  other 
negative  attitudes  may  be  taking  root. 

The  age  of  the  child  entering  for 
the  first  time  must  be  considered.  The 
younger  the  child  the  quicker  he  will 
probably  adjust  to  living  away  from 
home.  If  a  child  is  ten  or  twelve  when 
he  enters  for  the  first  time  there  will 
be  the  problem  of  fitting  him  chrono¬ 
logically  into  the  right  group.  Certain 
children  may  be  very  immature  be¬ 
cause  of  over-protection  at  home  or  be¬ 
cause  of  physical  factors. 

Attitudes  of  bitterness  and  antago¬ 
nism  may  have  been  acquired  from  his 
parents  both  toward  his  handicap  and 
toward  the  residential  school.  A  parent 
may  think  he  has  succeeded  in  con¬ 
vincing  his  child  that  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  leave  home  in  order  to  obtain  an 
education  and  yet  the  child  may  harbor 
strong  feelings  of  rejection,  actually 
believing  that  he  has  been  removed 
from  the  family  group  because  of  pur¬ 
poseful  discrimination.  Loneliness  may 
result  in  overt  actions  by  the  child,  or 
it  may  seek  an  indirect,  more  subtle 
outlet.  Much  depends  upon  the  efforts 
made  to  relieve  his  loneliness. 

The  child  may  suffer  from  a  feeling 
of  being  different  from  other  people. 
The  highly  sensitive  child  may  even  feel 
that  because  his  handicap  makes  him 
different  from  the  rest  of  his  family  he 
is  a  blight  on  the  family  prestige.  Such 
an  attitude  may  develop  a  strong  feeling 
of  guilt  which  may  serve  as  an  emotional 


block  in  one  way  or  another.  Some¬ 
times  living  in  a  residential  school  the 
greater  part  if  not  all  of  his  school  life, 
enhances  the  child’s  feeling  of  belong¬ 
ing  to  a  minority  group. 

The  routine  of  a  residential  school 
may  be  difficult  for  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped  child.  Certain  types  of  person¬ 
alities  rebel  at  any  type  of  regimenta¬ 
tion.  Residential  schools  are  gradually 
becoming  more  lax  in  their  tendency 
toward  regimentation  and  yet  a  certain 
amount  of  such  adherence  is  inevitable 
due  to  the  very  nature  of  such  a  school. 
The  acquisition  of  good  study  habits 
may  be  difficult  due  to  the  unschool-like 
situation  he  has  had  at  home.  A  child 
with  a  public  school  background  may 
enter  a  residential  school  at  a  late 
age  due  either  to  his  not  having  suf¬ 
ficient  vision  to  continue  in  public 
school  or  due  to  his  having  become  vis¬ 
ually  handicapped  as  a  result  of  an  acci¬ 
dent  or  an  illness.  The  cause  for  his 
late  entrance  must  be  kept  in  mind  by 
those  working  with  him.  Each  cause 
may  bring  with  it  a  different  type  of 
emotional  reaction.  The  child  with  poor 
vision  who  has  struggled  along  in  pub¬ 
lic  school  has  probably  been  unable  to 
keep  pace  with  his  chronological  age 
group  due  to  his  impaired  sight.  Fre¬ 
quently  in  such  instances  the  child 
develops  a  strong  feeling  of  inadequacy 
which  has  resulted  in  emotional  malad¬ 
justment.  If  he  is  newly  blinded  he  is 
confronted  with  the  necessity  of  read¬ 
justing  his  complete  habit  pattern.  Both 
types  of  children  are  undergoing  great 
emotional  strains. 

Blindness  Produces  Extra  Strains 

House  parents  and  teachers  need  to 
know  the  cause  and  the  nature  of  each 
child’s  visual  defect.  For  example,  they 
should  keep  in  mind  that  glaucoma 
may  mean  that  the  child  is  often  in 
pain;  that  he  is  restless,  often  irritable 
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and  in  other  ways  emotionally  unstable. 
They  should  be  aware  that  severe  be¬ 
havior  problems  may  be  found  in  a 
child  whose  visual  handicap  is  due  to 
encephalitis.  Acute  cases  of  myopia  may 
necessitate  a  degree  of  inactivity  which 
may  create  undue  tension  and  strain. 
Whatever  the  cause  for  the  visual  defect 
the  handicap  in  itself  presents  certain 
types  of  emotional  problems. 

A  blind  child  is  seldom  free  from 
strain  because  everything  he  does  de¬ 
mands  more  concentration  than  if  he 
were  a  sighted  child.  Vision,  according 
to  Charles  Magee  Adams,  accounts  for 
between  eighty  and  ninety  per  cent  of 
all  impressions.  A  blind  child  gets  sev¬ 
enty-five  per  cent  of  his  impressions 
through  his  sense  of  hearing  but  “Hear¬ 
ing  is  only  a  second  rate  sense.”  It  is 
like  trying  to  use  the  left  arm  after 
the  right  arm  has  been  broken  or  try¬ 
ing  to  breathe  through  the  mouth  when 
the  nasal  passages  are  obstructed  due 
to  a  cold.  Using  a  second  rate  sense 
means  a  higher  degree  of  fatigue  and  a 
greater  strain  on  the  emotions.  Next  to 
hearing  the  blind  child  depends  most 
on  touch  as  a  means  of  getting  his  im¬ 
pressions  but  touch  also  is  a  second 
rate  sense.  It  too  has  a  high  rate  of 
fatigue.  “A  blind  child’s  perception  is 
limited  by  the  length  of  his  arms.”  He 
learns  to  get  about  with  increasing  dex¬ 
terity  as  he  matures  yet  in  the  very  act 
of  finding  his  way  he  is  straining  to  keep 
alert. 

Frequently  blind  children  develop 
mannerisms  which  because  they  are  apt 
to  be  peculiar  to  the  blind  are  com¬ 
monly  referred  to  as  blindisms.  Indica¬ 
tive  of  these  are  gouging  the  eyes,  wav¬ 
ing  the  hands  in  front  of  the  eyes,  walk¬ 
ing  and  sitting  with  the  head  lowered, 
grimacing,  swaying  the  body  back  and 
forth.  In  attempting  to  explain  the 
cause  of  such  blindisms  Robert  M.  Long 
says  that  “The  blind  perform  many 


acts  under  strain  in  order  to  please  the 
sighted.”  Most  authorities  agree  that 
blindisms  result  from  a  feeling  of  inse¬ 
curity  and  from  the  increased  tensions 
which  result  directly  or  indirectly  from 
his  handicap.  If  those  working  with  the 
child  understand  the  cause  of  his  blind¬ 
isms,  more  patience  and  greater  fore¬ 
sight  can  be  exerted  in  attempting  to 
help  the  child.  An  effort  should  be 
made  to  redirect  his  energies  and  in 
some  cases  it  may  seem  advisable  to 
ignore  the  tendency.  Nagging  and 
severe  disciplinary  measures  should  not 
be  tolerated  for  although  such  a  policy 
may  seem  to  curb  the  blindism  it  may 
result  in  other  emotional  manifestations 
of  an  even  more  serious  nature.  Some¬ 
times  even  when  the  grotesqueness  and 
inacceptability  of  his  blindisms  are  ex¬ 
plained  to  him,  the  blind  child  finds 
it  difficult  to  fully  appreciate  how  a 
sighted  person  reacts  to  what  he  does. 

Problems  Caused  by  Dormitory  Life 

The  dormitory  situation  in  which 
most  pupils  in  a  residential  school  live 
is  also  a  contributing  factor  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  emotional  problems.  Al¬ 
though  a  sincere  effort  is  made  to  main¬ 
tain  a  home-like  atmosphere  in  a 
dormitory  the  results  are  not  wholly 
satisfactory.  Usually  the  dormitory 
group  consists  of  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
five  children  of  approximately  the  same 
age  and  of  the  same  sex.  A  child  may 
adjust  well  to  these  large  groups  and 
he  may  enjoy  himself  as  he  mingles 
with  the  group  in  his  play  and  general 
dormitory  activities;  yet  his  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  relaxation  are  few.  Many  schools 
are  aware  of  the  need  for  more  relaxa¬ 
tion  and  attempt  to  meet  the  need  by 
providing  “quiet  hours.”  These  come 
at  specified  times  during  the  week.  Even 
more  important  than  the  need  for  quiet 
times  when  living  in  such  large  groups 
is  the  need  for  love  and  affection  from 
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the  family  group.  The  efforts  made  to 
meet  this  need  are  rewarding  but  no 
house  parent  or  teacher  responsible  for 
so  many  children  can  give  to  each  the 
individual  attention  he  should  have. 
Often  such  emotional  manifestations  as 
aggressiveness,  frustration,  isolation, 
and  functional  illness  can  be  attributed 
to  the  lack  of  security  which  results 
from  a  lack  of  love  and  affection.  Even 
though  house  parents  and  teachers  may 
not  be  able  to  meet  the  needs  ade¬ 
quately  they  can  try  to  show  a  genuine 
interest  in  each  child,  praise  him  fre¬ 
quently,  help  him  to  realize  that  when 
he  is  disciplined  it  is  because  of  what 
he  has  done  rather  than  a  lack  of  regard 
for  him  and  above  all  make  him  feel 
wanted. 

Problems  Arising  in  the  Classroom 

The  matter  of  cultural  conflict  is  a 
problem  which  comes  to  the  foreground 
in  a  residential  school  situation.  Differ¬ 
ences  in  religion,  race  and  home  back¬ 
grounds  are  indicative  of  the  types  of 
cultural  conflicts  which  can  have  far 
reaching  effects  on  a  child’s  growth. 

As  is  true  in  the  dormitory  there 
are  many  factors  in  the  classroom  which 
can  and  do  accentuate  emotional  prob¬ 
lems  in  the  visually  handicapped  child. 
Children  with  a  low  I.Q.  will  likely 
have  difficulty  keeping  pace  with  the 
rest  of  the  class  in  all  or  at  least  some 
of  their  subjects.  Incidental  taunting 
and  humiliation  are  inevitable  with 
these  children  but  the  wise  classroom 
teacher  can  do  much  toward  relieving 
such  situations  by  complimenting  the 
child  whenever  possible,  by  drawing 
attention  away  from  his  inferior  work 
and  most  of  all  by  providing  him  with 
work  he  can  do.  It  is  most  important 
that  no  teacher  should  discriminate 
against  the  child  because  of  his  inabili¬ 
ties  to  do  good  class  work.  Likewise 
special  provisions  should  be  made  for 
the  gifted  child  so  that  he  will  not  sink 


into  the  realms  of  mediocrity  when  in¬ 
nately  he  is  of  superior  ability.  At  all 
times  each  child’s  work  regardless  of 
his  potentialities  should  be  challenging, 
meaningful,  and  manageable. 

Sometimes  a  visually  handicapped 
child’s  eyes  are  conspicuously  unat¬ 
tractive  or  he  may  have  other  deformi¬ 
ties  which  offhand  may  make  him  seem 
less  appealing  than  a  more  attractive 
child;  yet  such  children  are  apt  to  need 
more  attention  than  others. 

Frequently  a  blind  child  has  other 
handicaps  such  as  deafness,  motor  dis¬ 
abilities  and  speech  impediments,  any 
of  which  makes  him  a  special  case 
requiring  more  help  than  the  other 
children.  Wherever  possible,  if  a  child 
has  more  than  one  handicap,  he  should 
be  sent  to  the  school  which  is  staffed 
and  equipped  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
handicap  which  is  the  greater.  In  help¬ 
ing  to  meet  the  needs  of  any  handi¬ 
capped  child  a  teacher  needs  a  lot  of 
foresight,  an  abundance  of  patience  and 
a  wealth  of  understanding. 

The  Teacher’s  Emotional  Effect 

One  of  the  greatest  responsibilities  a 
classroom  teacher  has  is  to  guard  against 
the  prevalence  of  undue  fears  in  her 
pupils.  Besides  the  fear  of  class  work 
which  is  too  difficult  there  is  the  fear 
of  certain  teachers  whom  a  child  may 
not  understand.  Because  visually  handi¬ 
capped  children  often  lack  self-confi¬ 
dence  it  is  especially  important  that 
they  have  confidence  in  their  teachers. 
Every  teacher  has  an  emotional  effect 
on  the  child  she  is  teaching.  It  is  from 
the  teacher  that  the  child  learns  to 
evaluate  some  things  and  disregard  or 
reject  certain  others.  Every  teacher  in¬ 
fluences  the  child’s  personality  develop¬ 
ment.  Sometimes  a  teacher  is  extremely 
immature  or  she  may  be  too  aggressive; 
sometimes  she  has  personal  habits 
which  are  annoying  and  even  offensive 
to  the  child.  A  teacher’s  voice  is  of  great 
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significance  to  the  child  who  does  not 
see.  Sincerity,  warmth,  kindness — all 
can  be  reflected  in  the  voice  and  these 
are  some  of  the  traits  to  which  blind 
people  respond  well.  A  blind  child  is 
as  much  affected  by  the  teacher's  voice 
as  the  sighted  youngster  is  by  the  teach¬ 
er's  face.  Her  voice  may  immediately 
put  him  at  ease  or  it  may  cause  him  to 
feel  tense  and  uncomfortable. 

Visually  handicapped  children,  like 
other  children,  want  and  need  teachers 
who  are  considerate  in  personal  mat¬ 
ters,  benevolent  in  their  discipline,  have 
a  sense  of  humor  and  who  understand 
the  special  problems  of  their  handicap. 

Although  classroom  discipline  based 
upon  fear  is  useless  there  are  times 
when  punishment  based  upon  the  fear 
of  consequence  has  its  place.  Every 
teacher  occasionally  has  pupils  who  at 
times  are  major  discipline  problems 
and  for  whom  punishment  seems  inevi¬ 
table.  The  punishment  must  be  the 
natural  result  of  the  behavior;  must  be 
certain,  just,  impersonal,  and  it  must 
always  be  constructive  so  that  it  will 
lead  to  better  self-control.  Punishment 
to  the  child  is  the  most  meaningful 
when  it  is  in  proportion  to  the  child’s 
misdemeanor  rather  than  in  proportion 
to  the  adult’s  irritation.  Wise  discipline 
gives  the  child  a  sense  of  security  and 
freedom. 

One  type  of  emotional  problem  which 
may  suddenly  appear  in  the  visually 
handicapped  adolescent  just  as  in  the 
normal  sighted  adolescent  is  that  of 
developing  a  crush  on  a  favorite  teacher. 
This  tendency  is  more  prevalent  among 
girls  than  boys  but  it  may  occur  in 
either  sex.  Tact,  sympathy,  objectivity 
and  friendliness  are  essential  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher  if  this  stage  in  a 
boy’s  or  girl’s  life  is  to  be  handled 
wisely.  As  soon  as  the  teacher  recog¬ 
nizes  that  one  of  her  pupils  has  a 
crush  on  her  she  should  continue  to 
treat  him  much  the  same  as  previously 


except  that  she  should  work  with  him 
in  group  situations  rather  than  alone. 
The  teacher  should  try  to  provide  such 
a  pupil  with  helpful  things  to  do  so 
that  he  will  not  feel  suddenly  rejected. 
Fixations  of  this  type  are  usually  not  of 
long  duration  and  are  not  likely  to  be 
detrimental  to  the  adolescent  if  handled 
tactfully  by  an  understanding  teacher. 

There  is  a  marked  trend  in  recent 
years  for  residential  schools  for  the 
visually  handicapped  to  plan  a  school 
program  which  makes  possible  a  more 
natural  intermingling  of  boys  and  girls 
at  school  and  in  the  local  community 
than  was  formerly  true.  Although  the 
need  for  intermingling  has  not  yet  been 
worked  out  wholly  satisfactorily  it  is 
encouraging  to  know  that  sincere  efforts 
are  being  made  along  this  line.  As  efforts 
continue  to  improve  the  problem  of 
proper  heterosexual  development  of 
the  child  in  a  residential  school  should 
be  more  adequately  met  than  has  been 
true  in  the  past. 

The  type  of  curriculum  a  handi¬ 
capped  child  pursues  has  an  effect  on 
his  emotional  development.  Often  cur¬ 
ricula  are  composed  of  subjects  left 
over  from  formal  classical  education; 
partly  of  subjects  demanded  for  college 
entrance;  partly  of  vocational  interest, 
and  to  a  lesser  degree  of  subjects  with 
such  immediate  intrinsic  interests  as  the 
pupil  demands.  Many  schools  for  the 
visually  handicapped  still  fit  pupils  to 
the  curriculum  rather  than  fitting  the 
curriculum  to  the  pupil.  Wherever  pos¬ 
sible  an  effort  should  be  made  to  ac¬ 
commodate  the  differences  in  interests. 
A  pupil  with  a  curriculum  adjusted  to 
his  own  need  is  much  less  likely  to  de¬ 
velop  feelings  of  discontent,  tension, 
frustration,  failure,  inferiority,  and  de¬ 
spair — all  of  which  are  indicative  of 
emotional  maladjustment. 

A  second  objective  of  the  residential 
school  in  the  matter  of  emotional  edu¬ 
cation  and  control  is  that  of  providing 
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for  emotional  outlets.  A  strong  emotion 
will  find  an  outlet  somehow  whether 
the  outlet  is  good  or  bad.  Emotions  gen¬ 
erate  great  nervous  and  muscular  ten¬ 
sion.  Games,  exercises  and  recreation 
should  be  provided  for  children  of  all 
ages  in  the  school.  Careful  thought 
should  be  given  to  extra-curricular  ac¬ 
tivities.  They  should  be  varied  and 
wholesome  with  little  emphasis  on  com¬ 
petitiveness  if  they  are  to  contribute  to 
emotional  growth.  They  should  provide 
opportunities  for  social  adjustment.  All 
pupils  should  take  part.  Most  graduates 
of  a  residential  school  for  the  visually 
handicapped  agree  that  after  leaving 
school  the  greatest  hurdle  they  have 
had  to  make  has  been  that  of  social 
adjustment.  Recognizing  this  fact  the 
school  should  attempt  to  bridge  this 
gap  by  planning  activities  which  will 
include  contact  with  sighted  pupils  as 
well  as  with  its  own  group. 

School  Staff  Must  Recognize 
Emotional  Needs  of  Child 

The  third  objective  of  the  school  in 
attempting  to  meet  the  pupil’s  need  for 
emotional  education  and  control  is  that 
of  recognition  of  emotional  disturb¬ 
ances  by  the  teacher  and  by  the  house 
parents.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
emotionally  unstable  children  are  apt 
to  become  adept  at  making  substitutions 
for  their  emotional  responses.  They 
may  project  the  blame  for  their  failure 
in  school  to  some  other  person  or  to 
some  other  cause  apart  from  themselves; 
they  may  resort  to  compensation,  to  the 
sour  grapes  attitude,  to  day  dreaming, 
or  to  rationalization.  Symptoms  of  mal¬ 
adjustment  may  evidence  themselves  by 
repeated  behavior  deviations,  physical 
nervousness,  emotional  preoccupation, 
hysterical  symptoms,  exhibitionism,  pre¬ 
delinquency,  cruelty  or  emotional  im¬ 
maturity. 

Most  pupils  occasionally  manifest 


ustment  in  any  one  or  several  of 
these  ways  but  repeated  occurrences  of 
lengthening  duration  should  become  a 
matter  of  concern  to  the  teacher  and 
'house  parent.  Efforts  should  be  made 
to  curb  any  tendency  toward  malad¬ 
justment  before  they  have  had  a  chance 
to  become  deeply  rooted  in  the  child’s 
make-up.  A  child  needs  to  learn  that 
he  cannot  think  only  in  terms  of  his 
own  actions  but  that  he  must  think  also 
of  the  effect  of  his  actions  on  other 
people.  Teachers  and  house  parents 
must  work  together  in  determining  the 
cause  for  emotional  disturbances.  They 
must  follow  a  common  procedure  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  help  the  child  become 
stable. 

Conclusions 

Careful  observation  and  analysis  of 
each  child’s  emotional  growth  can  be 
made  by  the  administration  through 
frequent  meetings  with  the  teachers  and 
house  parents;  by  obtaining  all  avail¬ 
able  information  regarding  the  child’s 
cause  of  blindness  and  his  preschool 
life;  by  keeping  anecdotal  accounts, 
cumulative  records  and  progress  re¬ 
ports;  by  the  administering  of  various 
tests;  by  individual  conferences  with 
the  child  himself;  by  contacting  parents 
both  personally  and  through  corre¬ 
spondence  in  an  effort  to  understand 
the  relationship  between  the  home  and 
the  child  as  contributing  factors  in  his 
emotional  make-up. 

In  this  paper  an  effort  has  been  made 
to  point  out  and  discuss  three  main 
methods  teachers  and  house  parents  in 
a  residential  school  for  the  visually 
handicapped  can  use  in  influencing  the 
emotional  growth  of  pupils:  (1)  the 
avoidance  of  emotional  overstimula¬ 
tion;  (2)  the  need  for  adequate  emo¬ 
tional  outlets;  (3)  to  learn  as  much  as 
possible  about  emotional  reactions  and 
their  meanings. 
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World  Council  Plans  Meeting 


Further  progress  toward  the  firm  es¬ 
tablishment  of  an  international  vehicle 
for  co-operation  and  co-ordination  in 
national  efforts  to  serve  the  blind  was 
achieved  during  the  summer  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  newly 
formed  World  Council  of  Welfare  for 
the  Blind.  Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  Man¬ 
aging  Director  of  the  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  and  First  President  of  the 
World  Council,  presided  at  a  three-day 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  at 
Como,  Italy,  August  3-5,  with  Professor 
Paolo  Bentivoglio,  President  of  the 
Unione  Italiana  dei  Ciechi,  Italy,  acting 
as  host  to  the  group. 

While  the  executive  committee  gave 
its  attention  to  a  large  number  of  both 
minor  and  major  problems,  one  of  its 
principal  acts  was  to  determine  tenta¬ 
tively  the  time  and  place  for  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  meeting  of  the  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
next  year.  According  to  reports  from 
those  present,  the  General  Assembly 
meeting  will  fall  between  the  dates  of 
August  1  and  August  15,  1954.  Invita¬ 
tions  to  meet  in  a  number  of  different 
European  cities  were  received,  but  it 
was  decided  that  first  choice  of  a  meet¬ 
ing  place  will  be  Paris,  because  of  the 
greater  possibility  that  proper  facilities 
for  lodging,  meeting,  translation  service, 
and  so  forth  can  be  more  easily  secured 
in  that  city.  The  executive  committee 
named  five  national  representatives  to 
serve  on  the  program  committee  for  the 
Assembly.  They  are:  Mr.  M.  Robert 
Barnett,  Chairman,  United  States;  Pro¬ 
fessor  Dr.  Carl  Strehl,  Germany;  Herr 
Hans  Seierup,  Denmark;  M.  Pierre 
Henri,  France;  and  Mr.  E.  H.  Getliff, 


England.  The  committee  in  charge  of 
local  arrangements  will  be  headed  by 
M.  Henri  Amblard  of  France. 

National  delegations  will  be  able  to 
secure  full  information  with  regard  to 
the  business  matters  to  come  before 
the  General  Assembly  as  soon  as  the 
minutes  of  the  Como  meeting  have 
been  completed  and  translated,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Eric  T.  Boulter,  Secretary-Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  World  Council,  New  York. 
Outstanding  among  those  items  is  a 
constitutional  amendment  which  would 
more  adequately  give  proper  represen¬ 
tation  on  the  executive  committee  to 
areas  of  the  world.  The  executive  com¬ 
mittee  hopes  that  all  national  delega¬ 
tions  will  secure  full  information  dur¬ 
ing  the  coming  year  about  all  such 
matters  so  that  next  year’s  Assembly 
will  proceed  on  a  basis  of  complete 
knowledge  of  the  membership  and 
financial  aspects  of  a  growing  world 
association. 

Among  other  progressive  highlights 
was  the  favorable  action  taken  by  the 
executive  committee  on  the  proposals 
that  the  International  Conference  of 
Educators  of  Blind  Youth  and  the 
World  Braille  Council  of  UNESCO  be¬ 
come  associated  groups  with  the  World 
Council  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  as 
consultants.  Executive  committee  mem¬ 
bers  indicated  that  these  actions  are  of 
basic  significance  in  bringing  about  a 
solidarity  of  approach  to  all  aspects  of 
work  for  the  blind  through  one  cen¬ 
tralized  structure. 

Further  reports  of  the  actions  taken 
by  the  committee  and  planning  for  next 
year’s  Assembly  will  be  carried  by  the 
New  Outlook  from  time  to  time.  In 
the  meantime,  members  of  national 
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delegations  may  secure  further  informa¬ 
tion  from  those  who  attended.  They 
are:  President  Colonel  E.  A.  Baker, 
Managing  Director  of  the  Canadian 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  To¬ 
ronto,  Canada;  Vice  President  Profes¬ 
sor  Dr.  Carl  Strehl,  Chairman  of  the 
Verein  der  Blinden  Geistesarbeiter  E.  V. 
Marburg-Lahn,  Germany;  Secretary- 
General  Mr.  Eric  T.  Boulter,  Field 
Director  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  Overseas  Blind,  New  York;  Treas¬ 
urer  M.  Henri  Amblard,  Secretary  Gen¬ 
eral  of  the  Union  des  Aveugles  de 
Guerre,  Paris;  Mr.  M.  Robert  Barnett, 
representing  the  United  States,  Execu¬ 
tive  Director  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  New  York;  Professor 
Paolo  Bentivoglio,  representing  Italy, 
president  of  the  Unione  Italina  dei 
Chiechi,  Rome;  M.  Gerard  Borre,  rep¬ 
resenting  Benelux  and  other  small  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries,  president  of  the 
Ligue  Braille,  Brussells;  Mr.  E.  H.  Get- 
liff,  representing  the  United  Kingdom, 


superintendent  of  the  Royal  School  of 
Industry  for  the  Blind,  Bristol. 

Also,  Mr.  Stevan  Uzelac,  represent¬ 
ing  Yugoslavia,  president  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  for  the  Blind  of  Yugoslavia,  Bel¬ 
grade;  Mr.  Hans  Seierup  (representing 
Mr.  Charles  Hedkvist  of  Sweden,  who 
was  unable  to  attend,)  Acting  Director 
of  the  Dansk  Blindesamfund,  Copen¬ 
hagen;  Mr.  George  L.  Raverat,  Euro¬ 
pean  Director,  American  Foundation 
for  Overseas  Blind,  Paris;  Mr.  F.  Abbot 
Ingalls,  Assistant  to  the  European  Di¬ 
rector,  American  Foundation  for  Over¬ 
seas  Blind,  Paris;  Mile.  Madeleine  Reg- 
nier,  Secretary  to  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  Overseas  Blind,  Paris,  and  in¬ 
terpreter  for  the  conference;  Dr.  Hilde 
Rogler,  Archivist,  Verein  der  Blinden 
Geistesarbeiter  E.  V.,  Marburg-Lahn, 
Germany;  Mile.  Paulette  Saimson,  Sec¬ 
retary  to  the  Union  des  Aveugles  de 
Guerre,  Paris;  and  Dr.  Plenge,  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  Danish  Royal  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind,  Copenhagen. 


AFB  Annual  Meeting 


In  accordance  with  the  new  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
the  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation  Corporation  and  also  of  its 
Board  of  Trustees  will  be  held  on  the 
third  Thursday  of  October,  which  is 
October  15  this  year.  This  is  known 
as  Foundation  Day. 

It  is  expected  that  the  usual  order 
of  activities,  beginning  with  the  Annual 
Meeting,  will  be  followed  throughout 
the  day.  At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Corporation,  the  Trus¬ 


tees  for  the  ensuing  year  will  be  elected, 
reports  considered,  and  other  business 
transacted.  It  will  be  followed  by  a 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at 
which  the  budget  will  be  reviewed,  and 
reports  of  officers  and  of  activities  will 
be  received. 

After  a  luncheon  for  Board  mem¬ 
bers  there  will  be  a  reception  for  in¬ 
vited  guests  on  the  occasion  of  the  an¬ 
nual  awarding  of  the  Migel  Medal.  A 
dinner  and  get-together  for  members 
of  the  Foundation  staff  and  their  guests 
will  be  the  closing  event  of  the  day. 


A  A I  I  B  Proceedi ngs 


Copies  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Twenty-Seventh  Convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind  may  be  purchased  at  $4  each. 


Order  from  Alfred  Allen,  Secretary- 
General,  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th 
Street,  New  York  11,  N.Y. 
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No  Eclipse  of  Moon 

Says  AA  WB  Convention 

NELSON  COON 


It  was  just  70  years  ago,  in  1882,  that 
there  arrived  in  the  U.S.A.  from  Eng¬ 
land  a  man  fired  with  evangelistic  fer¬ 
vor  to  “do  something”  for  the  home- 
bound  blind  of  the  world.  He  went 
from  city  to  city  and  formed  nuclei  of 
what  was  later  to  become  the  home 
teaching  services  of  the  various  state 
agencies  for  the  blind.  Not  only  did 
his  plans  cover  home  teaching  services 
but  also  libraries  for  the  blind,  to  serve 
the  older  people,  and  so  most  authori¬ 
ties  today  credit  William  Moon  with 
being  the  father  of  both  home  teach¬ 
ing  and  of  library  service  for  the  blind, 
not  only  in  England  and  the  U.S.A., 
but  also  on  the  Continent. 

But  when  William  Moon  came  to 
the  United  States  he  came  not  only  as  a 
man  of  enthusiasm  but  a  man  of  experi¬ 
ence  as  well,  for  he  had  been  working 
with  and  teaching  the  blind  for  35 
years.  Himself  blind  from  boyhood,  he 
had  resolved  to  give  his  life  to  his  fel¬ 
lows  and  began  by  teaching  little  blind 
children  to  read.  Having  difficulties 
with  the  then  existing  embossed  types 
(of  which  there  were  many)  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  invent  a  type  of  his  own 
which  encompassed  all  needful  alpha¬ 
betic  symbols  in  only  fourteen  types 
(the  letter  V  for  instance,  standing  for 
A,  V,  K,  or  X  according  to  its  clock¬ 
wise  position.)  Moon  found  this  system 
to  be  easily  learned  by  persons  other¬ 
wise  not  tactually  alert,  and  with  energy 
he  proceeded  in  1848  to  print  religious 
books;  money  flowed  in;  and  by  1875 


he  had  built  up  a  large  stock  of  books 
of  all  kinds  and  determined  the  need 
for  home  teachers  to  visit  the  blind  and 
teach  them  to  read,  as  well  as  forseeing 
the  need  for  circulating  libraries  to 
distribute  the  admittedly  bulky  vol¬ 
umes. 

Today  home  teaching  is  a  standard 
procedure  with  most  agencies  for  the 
blind.  Libraries  for  the  blind  distribute 
not  only  Moon,  but  braille  and  record¬ 
ings,  and  the  adult  blind  are  being 
served  and  helped  in  a  manner  that 
would  surely  be  pleasing  to  the  founder. 

At  the  convention  of  the  A.A.W.B. 
in  Washington  in  July,  the  question 
was  posed  in  Section  H,  as  to  what  was 
happening  to  the  teaching  and  use  of 
Moon  in  America  today.  With  all  the 
talking  books,  radios,  TV’s,  and  social 
services,  was  Moon  still  needed.' 

Statistical  evidence  was  introduced 
to  show  that  the  advent  of  the  talking 
book  did  make  available  to  many  blind 
persons  the  opportunity  for  informa¬ 
tion  and  relaxation.  This  condition  was 
prophesied  by  the  late  Walter  G. 
Holmes  in  a  speech  before  the  1935 
convention  of  the  A. A.W .B.  when  the 
subject  was  last  discussed,  but  actually 
electronic  aids  did  not  do  as  much 
damage  to  Moon  as  he  thought  they 
might.  One  librarian  showed  that  five 
years  after  the  use  of  the  talking  book 
became  general,  Moon  circulation  did 
drop  some  sixty  per  cent,  but  that  the 
circulation  had  more  or  less  stabilized 
at  that  level.  An  almost  exact  confirma- 
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tion  of  such  percentage  figures  was 
given  by  the  publishers  of  the  Matilda 
Ziegler  Moon  Magazine  which  now  has 
an  active  circulation  just  one  third  of 
what  it  was  in  1935  before  the  use  of 
either  talking  books  or  radio  was  gen¬ 
eral.  In  England,  according  to  a  let¬ 
ter  from  the  National  Institute,  where 
there  are  not  so  many  talking  books 
the  drop  in  the  use  has  not  been  so 
great  and  it  is  in  fact  growing.  So  there 
seems  to  be  good  authority  for  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  within  any  given  group  of  adult 
blind,  a  reasonable  percentage  will  want 
to  use  Moon  for  self-reading. 

The  importance  of  this  question  for 
all  workers  with  the  blind  was  empha¬ 
sized  when  figures  on  the  increase  of 
adult  blind  people,  due  to  greater  lon¬ 
gevity,  was  given  to  the  convention  by 
medical  authorities.  (With  the  advent 
of  retrolental  fibroplasia  the  school 
population  is  growing,  also,  but  the 
children  will  all  be  learning  braille.) 
Of  this  new  adult  group  a  smaller  num¬ 
ber  will  want  to  learn  braille  but  it  is 
admittedly  not  an  easy  process.  Moon, 
on  the  other  hand,  can  be  learned  in 
one  or  two  lessons,  to  a  degree  that  sim¬ 
ple  reading  is  possible,  utilizing  in 
the  learning  process  the  knowledge  of 
the  Roman  alphabet,  already  present. 
With  this  quickly  learned  tactual  skill, 
say  many  home  teachers,  comes  confi¬ 
dence  and  hope  for  a  renewed  share 
in  the  activities  of  life. 

This  last  fact  was  brought  out  most 
forcibly  at  the  Section  meeting  where 
the  subject  was  discussed.  With  more 
than  100  workers  present,  all  were  sur¬ 
prised  to  hear  the  testimonials  by  home 
teachers  and  many  others  relating  to 
the  great  psychological  value  of  Moon. 
The  teacher  is  able  to  link  the  Roman 
alphabet  based  knowledge  of  the 
sighted  world  to  the  new  conditions. 
Everyone  agreed  that  nothing  can  take 
the  place  of  actual  finger  reading  for 


the  intelligent  blind  person  and  that, 
where  braille  is  out  of  the  question, 
Moon  seems  still  to  be  the  answer. 

For  administrative  reasons  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  authorities  an¬ 
nounced  in  Washington  that  they  had 
reduced  to  six  the  number  of  libraries 
now  stocking  Moon,  but  that  readers 
throughout  the  country  are  still  “cov¬ 
ered”  by  these  six  strategically  placed 
regional  libraries  each  of  which  has 
a  stock  of  more  than  5,000  volumes  of 
good  reading  constantly  renewed  with 
fresh  titles  from  England  and  supple¬ 
mented  by  the  quite  large  circulation 
of  the  several  Moon  magazines. 

The  question  at  the  meeting  seemed 
to  be — If  Moon  is  as  good  as  everyone 
is  agreed  it  is,  what  is  being  done  to 
make  it  available  to  the  thousands  of 
newly  blind  aged  persons  who  annually 
apply  for  help  and  encouragement f 

Naturally  not  all  the  states  were  rep¬ 
resented  at  the  meeting  but  figures 
given  for  Massachusetts  showed  that 
all  eight  home  teachers  do  teach  Moon, 
while  from  California  came  the  report 
of  very  active  use  of  Moon  among  the 
many  old  people  there.  In  Philadelphia 
and  eastern  Pennsylvania  Moon  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  used  perhaps  more  exten¬ 
sively  than  in  any  other  area,  as  has 
been  true  for  nearly  three  quarters  of  a 
century.  A  general  feeling  prevailed, 
however,  that  home  teacher  training 
schools  and  conferences,  and  publica¬ 
tions  do  not  lay  enough  stress  on  the 
many  values  that  Moon  has  for  mental 
rehabilitation.  Doubtless,  it  was  pointed 
out,  most  teachers  are  braille  trained 
and  perhaps  never  even  heard  of  Moon 
in  school.  With  these  thoughts  in  mind, 
the  Twenty-seventh  Convention  passed 
the  Section  H  resolution  directed  to 
all  persons  concerned,  recommending 
that  the  values  of  Moon  be  given  more 
consideration  in  the  training  of  home 
teachers,  for,  as  the  resolution  says,  not 
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only  does  the  system  have  many  values 
in  and  for  itself  but  for  the  alert  teacher 
it  is  the  ideal  method  of  introducing 
the  use  of  the  fingers  as  a  reading  sense 
in  some  cases. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that 
the  protagonists  of  the  discussion  came 
to  the  meeting  with  the  feeling  that 


perhaps  Moon  was  on  the  wane  or  due 
for  a  complete  eclipse,  but  at  no  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Librarian-Publisher  Section 
(H)  in  the  memory  of  the  writer,  has 
there  been  such  complete  agreement 
on  any  subject  as  there  was  on  the 
fact  that  Moon  was  still  a  valuable 
system  of  reading  for  the  adult  blind. 


Sir  Francis  Campbell  Paper's 


The  first  comprehensive  collection 
of  manuscripts  relating  to  work  for  the 
blind  that  the  Library  of  Congress  has 
ever  had,  was  forwarded  the  past  sum¬ 
mer  to  the  Library.  The  papers  had 
been  in  the  temporary  possession  of  the 
late  Dr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  for  many 
years  Executive  Director  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The 
major  part  of  the  10,500-piece  collec¬ 
tion  consists  of  the  papers  of  Sir  Francis 
Campbell,  American-born  blind  musi¬ 
cian  and  educator.  The  letters,  other 
papers,  and  photographs  document  Sir 
Francis’s  outstanding  career  as  an  edu¬ 
cator  of  the  blind.  Several  papers  of 
his  wife,  Lady  Sophia  F.  Campbell,  also 
are  included.  The  latter’s  papers  relate 
to  his  career  as  the  founder  and  first 
editor  of  the  Outlook  for  the  Blind , 
among  other  matters. 

Francis  Joseph  Campbell,  who  lost 
his  sight  when  he  was  four  years  old, 
became  a  talented  pianist  at  the  age 
of  16.  In  1858,  after  advanced  musical 
training  and  considerable  teaching  ex¬ 
perience,  he  was  appointed  director  of 
the  music  department  of  Perkins  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Blind  in  Boston,  where 
he  tested  his  progressive  ideas  in  voca¬ 
tional  training  and  placement. 

After  ten  years  of  strenuous  work 


he  went  to  Germany  in  1871,  to  study 
choral  music  and  visit  schools  for  the 
blind.  On  his  return  trip  to  America 
he  stopped  in  London  to  learn  what  he 
could  about  the  work  there.  While  at¬ 
tending  a  meeting  there,  Mr.  Campbell 
was  surprised  to  learn  that  only  one 
per  cent  of  the  British  blind  trained 
in  music  were  succeeding  profession¬ 
ally,  and  that  there  was  no  opportunity 
for  a  blind  boy  or  girl  to  receive  an 
education  beyond  the  age  of  16. 

Later  he  was  invited  by  Dr.  T.  F. 
Armitage,  who  was  also  blind,  to  attend 
a  meeting  of  a  group  of  men  and 
women  who  were  interested  in  the 
higher  education  of  the  youthful  blind. 
So  impressed  were  these  committee 
members  with  Mr.  Campbell’s  outline 
for  a  school,  and  the  means  by  which 
it  could  be  established,  that  this  Amer¬ 
ican  blind  man  was  asked  to  remain 
in  England  to  become  one  of  the  found¬ 
ers  and  the  superintendent  of  the 
school,  known  as  the  Royal  Normal 
College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the 
Blind,  which  was  opened  at  Upper 
Norwood,  London,  in  1872.  He  held 
the  position  for  40  years. 

Among  the  papers  are  materials  that 
document  the  work  of  this  institution. 

He  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life 
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to  work  at  this  school,  concentrating  per  cent  of  them  to  become  self-sus- 
on  preparing  each  student  tor  a  voca-  taining.  In  recognition  of  these  accom- 
tion.  Graduates  were  placed  in  carefully  plishments,  he  was  knighted  by  King 
selected  positions,  and  Dr.  Campbell  Edward  VII  in  1909. 
followed  their  careers  closely  and  sue-  He  resigned  from  the  College  in  1912 
ceeded  in  assisting  between  80  and  90  and  died  in  1914. 

Foundation  Sponsored  Courses 

at  7  wo  Institutions  in  the  South 


Teacher  Training  Courses  in  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  blind  children  were  conducted 
simultaneously  at  George  Peabody  Col¬ 
lege  for  Teachers  and  at  Tennessee  A 
and  I  University  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Three  courses  were  offered.  Two  of 
these  were  lecture  courses,  one  entitled 
“The  Blind  in  School  and  Society,” 
and  the  other  was  a  course  in  “Diseases 
of  the  Eye  and  Their  Social  Implica¬ 
tions”.  This  course  was  taught  at  the 
two  institutions  by  two  ophthalmol¬ 
ogists.  Dr.  Henry  Carroll  Smith,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Ophthalmology  at  Vanderbilt 
Elniversity,  taught  the  course  at  George 
Peabody  College,  and  Dr.  G.  Allen 
Lawrence,  Attending  Ophthalmologist 
for  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind 
and  Clinical  Assistant  at  Vanderbilt 
University,  taught  the  course  at  Ten¬ 
nessee  A  and  I  University.  The  third 
course  was  a  workshop  conducted  at 
the  Joint  University  Library  for  the 
students  from  the  two  institutions.  They 
received  credit  for  this  course  at  their 
respective  institutions. 

Sixty-one  students  from  twenty-three 
states  and  three  foreign  countries  regis¬ 
tered  for  the  workshop.  In  addition  to 
this  number  there  were  students  from 
George  Peabody  College  who  enrolled 
in  the  lecture  courses,  thus  making  the 


total  enrollment  around  seventy  stu¬ 
dents.  The  lecture  courses  had  unusu¬ 
ally  large  enrollments,  and  as  far  as  can 
be  determined,  this  is  the  largest  total 
group  which  has  ever  attended  a  five 
week  training  course. 

There  was  also  another  “first”  which 
the  students  considered  quite  impor¬ 
tant.  This  was  the  first  time  that  an 
interracial  group  of  students  had  regis¬ 
tered  for  this  type  of  course  in  the 
South.  George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers  had  suggested  the  procedure 
to  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  which  was  attempting  to  make 
sure  that  both  schools  received  equal 
courses.  It  was  an  inspiration  for  the 
Foundation  staff  to  co-operate  in  such 
a  productive  experience.  It  was  also 
stimulating  to  find  so  many  teachers 
who  were  anxious  to  participate  in  an 
educational  program  of  this  type. 

During  the  fourth  week  of  the  five 
weeks  course  a  Workshop  Conference 
was  scheduled.  The  purpose  of  this  was 
to  invite  administrators  to  join  the 
teachers  and  preschool  workers  with 
an  idea  of  pooling  their  opinions  and 
sharing  with  each  other  the  problems 
and  the  best  answers  to  them  as  they 
may  affect  the  future  of  blind  children. 
Superintendents  of  schools  for  the  blind 
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and  state  and  city  directors  of  special 
education  joined  the  group  during  the 
fourth  week,  and  some  of  them  made 
excellent  contributions  in  the  form  of 
presentation  of  papers  and  participa¬ 
tion  in  panel  discussions.  Others  were 
most  helpful  as  they  sat  in  on  small 
groups,  sharing  with  the  people  en¬ 
rolled  in  the  courses  their  training  and 
experience. 

The  participants  will  share  with 
others  their  discussions  in  the  form 
of  mimeographed  proceedings  which 
will  be  available  to  schools  and  classes 
throughout  the  country.  It  is  also  to  be 
hoped  that  there  will  be  a  publication 
resulting  from  the  Workshop  Confer¬ 
ence  which  had  as  its  theme,  “For  All 
Blind  Children.” 

Three  members  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  staff,  Miss 
Georgie  Lee  Abel,  Miss  Pauline  M. 
Moor,  and  Dr.  P.  C.  Potts,  were  made 
available  to  the  training  courses.  Among 
the  additional  instructors  in  the  educa¬ 


News  Briefs 


September  was  once  again  observed 
throughout  the  nation  as  Sight  Saving 
Month  with  various  programs  designed 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  proper 
eye  care.  One  effort  in  this  line  was 
that  of  the  New  York  State  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind,  which  issued  re¬ 
leases  to  the  press  calling  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  only  effective  treat¬ 
ment  for  cataract  is  surgery,  and  that 
in  spite  of  the  availability  of  this  scien¬ 
tific  procedure,  an  untold  number  of 
Americans  permit  themselves  to  be  vic¬ 
timized  by  pseudo-medical  short  cuts  in 
cataract  treatment. 


tion  of  the  blind  were:  Miss  Dorothy 
Petrucci  of  the  Iowa  Braille  and  Sight 
Saving  School;  Miss  Dorothy  Misbach 
of  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the 
Blind;  and  Dr.  Walter  F.  Stromer  of 
the  University  of  Denver.  There  was 
also  an  opportunity  to  use  the  excellent 
instructors  of  George  Peabody  College 
as  special  instructors.  Most  of  the  out¬ 
standing  speakers  from  various  parts  of 
the  country  were  scheduled  during  the 
Workshop  Conference  week. 

These  courses,  as  with  all  previous 
ones,  can  be  considered  as  a  Founda¬ 
tion  contribution  to  the  education  of 
blind  children  as  it  attempts  to  provide 
professional  education  for  teachers.  In 
this  way  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  co-operates  with  the  admin¬ 
istrators  who  feel  the  need  for  im¬ 
proved  personnel  in  all  of  their  schools 
and  agencies.  This  plan  is  one  more 
effort  to  pool  resources  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  in  the  interest  of  better 
programs  for  all  blind  individuals. 


A  World  War  II  blinded  veteran, 
Russell  C.  Williams,  was  presented  with 
the  1953  Achievement  Award  of  the 
Blinded  Veterans  Association  in  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  outstanding  accomplish¬ 
ments,  at  the  Eighth  Annual  Conven¬ 
tion  of  the  BVA  in  Philadelphia  in 
August.  Williams  is  Chief  of  the  Blind 
Rehabilitation  Section  at  the  Veterans 
Administration  Hospital,  Hines,  Ill. 
The  Award  is  presented  annually  to  a 
blinded  veteran  who  has  been  especially 
outstanding  in  his  chosen  field  of  em¬ 
ployment  and  in  his  adjustment  to 
blindness.  Many  World  War  II  and  Ko- 
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rea  blinded  veterans  who  learned  to 
live  successfully  with  blindness  under 
his  guidance  are  a  living  tribute  to  his 
unique  ability.  Williams,  who  is  35, 
is  an  expert  in  foot  travel  using  the 
cane. 


Robert  Boyne,  29,  of  Burlingame, 
California,  is  said  to  be  the  only  blind 
licensed  private  detective  in  the  United 
States.  With  a  sighted  partner,  Boyne 
handles  confidential  investigations. 
Most  of  his  work  is  supervisory.  Boyne 
became  blind  in  April,  1952. 

- ■ - 

Wesleyan  University  conferred  the 
honorary  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  on 
Stetson  K.  Ryan,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind,  last  June.  Wes¬ 
leyan  is  Mr.  Ryan’s  alma  mater.  Presi¬ 
dent  Butterfield,  in  awarding  the  de¬ 
gree,  said,  “You  have  to  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  degree  subordinated  your  per¬ 
sonal  welfare  to  a  life  devoted  to  good 
works  ...  a  wise  and  beloved  humani¬ 
tarian  .  . 


Mr.  Bassett  W.  Hough  has  an¬ 
nounced  his  retirement  from  a  long 
and  devoted  career  as  head  of  the  Mu¬ 
sic  Department  of  the  New  York  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind. 
Musically  equipped  with  the  best  of 
training  and  the  highest  accomplish¬ 
ments,  Mr.  Hough’s  equally  great  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  students  and  staff  at 
the  Institute  has  consisted  in  his  su¬ 
preme  gentility,  his  uncompromising 
combination  of  dignity  and  warmth 
and  his  unimpeachable  respect  for 
those  for  whom  and  with  whom  he 
worked. 

Mr.  Hough  is  a  Virginian  by  birth, 
and  received  his  musical  training  in 
Germany  and  in  this  country.  While 
teaching  at  the  Institute  for  the  Blind, 


he  also  taught  at  the  Institute  of  Musi¬ 
cal  Art  and  at  Columbia  University. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  Saint  Wilfred  ii 
Club;  has  composed  church  music  as 
well  as  a  chaconne  for  piano;  and  was 
personal  organist  to  Mrs.  Andrew  Car-  i 
negie,  as  well  as  organist  in  several 
churches  in  New  York  and  Europe. 


Walter  A.  Hack,  a  teacher  in  the 
public  schools  of  Maplewood,  N.  J.,  j 
since  1934,  has  accepted  appointment 
to  the  superintendency  of  the  South 
Dakota  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Gary, 
South  Dakota.  Mr.  Hack  has  had  ex¬ 
tensive  training  in  special  education 
and  has  had  many  years  experience  in 
rehabilitation  and  other  phases  of 
work  for  the  blind. 


A  braille  correspondence  course  in 
Esperanto  is  now  offered  by  the  Had¬ 
ley  Correspondence  School  for  the  : 
Blind.  The  course  is  free  to  any  blind 
student  who  wishes  to  register.  In-  ;! 
quiries  concerning  the  course  should 
be  directed  to  Donald  W.  Hathaway,  | 
Assistant  Director,  Hadley  Correspond¬ 
ence  School  for  the  Blind,  620  Lincoln  || 
Avenue,  Winnetka,  III. 

- ■ - 

Abraham  Nemeth,  of  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
a  graduate  student  at  Columbia  Uni-  I 
versity,  is  the  recipient  of  one  of  the 
scholarships  for  1953-54  awarded  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind.  Mr.  Nemeth  recently  devised  a 
braille  mathematics  notation  which 
now  makes  it  possible  to  express  mathe¬ 
matical  ideas  on  all  levels.  The  code 
has  been  approved  by  the  sub-commit¬ 
tee  on  mathematics  of  the  Joint  Uni¬ 
form  Braille  Committee  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind  and  the  American  Association  of 
Instructors  of  the  Blind. 
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G.  A.  Pfeiffer  Dies 

Gustavus  A.  Pfeiffer,  a  trustee  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
since  1932,  died  on  August  22  at  the 
age  of  81. 

Mr.  Pfeiffer  was  born  in  Cedar  Falls, 
Iowa,  and  after  his  college  training 
entered  the  pharmaceutical  business 
with  two  brothers,  in  Iowa  and  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  The  business  expanded  and 
led  to  the  purchase  of  other  companies 
in  the  pharmaceutical  line. 

In  1908  Mr.  *Pfeiffer  became  vice- 
president  of  William  R.  Warner  and 
Co.,  Inc.,  and  in  1916  he  assumed  the 
presidency  of  Richard  Hudnut. 

The  present  concern,  Warner-Hud- 
nut,  Inc.,  of  which  he  was  president 
and  chairman  of  the  board  until  1945, 
is  represented  in  almost  every  country 
in  the  world.  His  retirement  was  neces¬ 
sitated  by  ill  health. 

Mr.  Pfeiffer  lived  in  New  York  and 
also  maintained  homes  in  Connecticut 
and  Florida.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Athletic  Club  and  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  New  York,  and  was 
an  ardent  collector  of  chessmen.  In 
1938,  in  collaboration  with  Donald  M. 
Liddell,  a  New  Jersey  collector,  he  wrote 
“Chessmen,”  published  by  Harcourt, 
Brace,  and  Co. 

His  benefactions  to  philanthropies, 
churches  and  institutions  of  higher 
learning  earned  him  wide  renown. 

Mr.  Pfeiffer  is  survived  by  a  brother, 
Ernest  Pfeiffer  of  Pasadena,  California. 
Mrs.  Pfeiffer  died  in  1948. 


Classified  Comer 


Positions  Available  in  Kansas  with  state 
agency  offering  services  in  area  of  prevention 
of  blindness,  restoration  of  sight,  and  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  blind:  Field  Representative  for 
the  state  program  for  the  blind.  One  year  of 
graduate  training  and  fours  years  of  professional 
social  work  experience  or  two  years  of  graduate 
training  and  three  years  experience.  Responsi¬ 
ble  for  program  within  a  geographical  district 
and  supervises  local  departments  of  welfare  in 
administration  of  service  program.  Limited 
direct  client  contacts.  Must  own  and  drive 
a  car.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Supervisor; 
graduation  from  an  accredited  four  year  col¬ 
lege  or  university  plus  at  least  five  years  of 
responsible  professional  employment  in  the 
field  of  vocational  rehabilitation  or  allied  fields. 
Graduate  study  may  be  substituted  for  some 
of  the  required  experience.  Responsible  for 
co-ordinating  and  supervising  a  state  wide  pro¬ 
gram  of  vocational  rehabilitation  for  the  blind. 
Home  Teachers  to  work  in  western  part  of  state. 
Experience  and  training  preferred.  Write  State 
Department  of  Social  Welfare  of  Kansas,  801 
Harrison  Street,  Topeka,  Kan.,  attention  Mr. 
Harry  E.  Hayes,  Director,  Services  for  the 
Blind. 


College  teacher  (blind)  seeks  position  as 
teacher  in  a  blind  institution  or  as  an  ad¬ 
ministrator  in  an  agency  for  the  blind.  Was 
founder  of  an  adult  blind  organization  and 
served  as  its  director  for  five  years.  Received 
masters  degree  from  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  majoring  in  the  education  of 
the  physically  handicapped.  Has  taught  courses 
in  blind  education  on  the  college  level  for  eight 
years,  has  traveled  widely  among  schools  and 
agencies  for  the  blind,  and  has  written  exten¬ 
sively  on  various  problems  of  the  blind  in 
many  journals  and  papers.  Prepared  for  im¬ 
mediate  engagement.  Apply  New  Outlook  for 
the  Blind,  Box  l-C. 
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mer  Course  for  Teachers  at  Peabody  Col¬ 
lege,  Nashville. 


The  school  superintendents  who  have  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  symposium  on  school  en¬ 
rollment  as  it  is  affected  by  retrolental 
fibroplasia  hardly  need  further  introduc¬ 
tions  to  our  readers.  Their  identities  are 
sufficiently  established  with  their  respective 
articles.  For  the  record,  they  are:  Berthold 
Lowenfeld,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  California  School; 
Walter  R.  Dry,  Oregon;  Robert  H.  Thomp¬ 
son,  Missouri;  Frank  Johns,  Jr.,  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Wallace  J.  Finch,  Michigan.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  we  have  Francis  J.  Cummings,  Ph.D., 
as  a  contributor  on  the  subject;  he  is  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Director  of  the  Delaware  Commis¬ 
sion  for  the  Blind. 


Nelson  Coon  is  Librarian  at  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tution,  Watertown,  Mass. 
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Dorothy  Petrucci  graduated  from  the 
Iowa  Braille  and  Sight  Saving  School  and 
then  from  Iowa  State  Teachers  College  at 
Cedar  Falls.  She  clid  graduate  work  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin.  For  15  years  she 
has  taught  at  the  Iowa  Braille  and  Sight 
Saving  School  and  at  present  is  Braille 
Consultant  there.  During  the  past  summer 
Miss  Petrucci  was  an  instructor  at  the  Sum- 


Associational  Correspondents: 
Philip  N.  Harrison, 

Executive  Secretary, 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
representing  the  AAIVB; 

John  C.  Lysen, 
Superintendent,  Minnesota 
Braille  and  Sight-Saving  School, 
representing  the  AAIB. 
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Chair  Cane  —  Cane  Webbing 
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A  Complete  Line  of  Seating  Materials 

AMERICAN  REEDCRAFT  CORPORATION 

Hawthorne,  N.  J. 

FREE  CIRCULARS  UPON  REQUEST 
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Proposal  for  a  Fixed  Grant  to  the 
Blind  and  Related  Constructive  Changes 


Modernization  of  income  security  pro¬ 
visions  for  the  blind  by  substituting  a 
definite  legislative  grant  for  the  present 
means  test  system  is  the  key  to  trans¬ 
formation  of  the  socio-economic  status 
of  the  blind.  This  change,  which  is  a 
logical  and  necessary  product  of  the 
historical  trend  to  establish  the  right 
to  aid  and  to  abolish  the  degrading, 
punitive  and  meager  provisions  of  the 
old  poor  relief,  has  five  major  aspects: 

(1)  a  fixed  grant  to  all  eligible  persons 
instead  of  an  administratively  deter¬ 
mined  “budgetary  deficiency”  grant; 

(2)  abolition  of  relatives’  responsibility 
in  aid  to  the  blind;  (3)  use  of  earnings 
as  an  incentive  to  self-support;  (4)  ex¬ 
emption  of  other  income  and  resources 
in  determining  eligibility;  (5)  granting 
of  an  amount  sufficient  for  decent  and 
healthful  living  and  for  special  needs 
of  the  blind. 

The  proposal  for  a  new  grant  method 
including  these  five  major  aspects  is 
based  on  the  failure  of  the  present 
public  assistance  program  to  meet  the 
fundamental  needs  of  the  blind — for 
decent  living,  personal  dignity  and  in¬ 
dependence,  and  for  opportunity  to 
contribute  to  production  and  other 
social  processes  on  an  equal  basis. 

Two  Fundamental  Requirements 

The  needs  of  the  blind  center  around 
two  fundamental  requirements — eco¬ 
nomic  security  against  want,  and  the 
related  psychological  security  found  in 
full  participation  and  integration  in 
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the  broader  social  group.  Often  unem¬ 
ployed,  untrained,  dependent  and  poor, 
the  blind  person  without  unusual  re¬ 
sources  may  justifiably  feel  that  he  is 
relegated  to  a  social  status  inferior  in 
every  way. 

An  income  security  program  set  up 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  blind  would 
replace  earned  income  for  those  partly 
or  wholly  unable  to  work  owing  to 
physical  disability  or  age  and  for  the 
unemployed.  It  would  aid  the  process 
of  establishing  earning  power,  by  cov¬ 
ering  living  expenses  during  formal 
education,  medical  rehabilitation  and 
vocational  training,  and  by  supple¬ 
menting  earned  income  while  a  blind 
person  is  starting  out  as  a  wage  earner, 
business  operator  or  professional.  It 
would  enable  the  blind  to  share  in  the 
normal  living  habits  of  the  community 
by  special  allowances  to  overcome  re¬ 
strictions  on  mobility  and  communica¬ 
tion — guide  and  reader  service,  main¬ 
tenance  of  braille  equipment,  and  so 
on.  It  would  compensate  for  extra  costs 
of  basic  living  due  to  special  shopping 
and  other  dwelling  limitations  for  the 
blind.  It  would  measure  up  to  basic 
principles  of  effective  administration 
suitable  for  a  democracy — universality, 
dignity,  promptness,  adequacy,  quality 
of  personnel,  emphasis  on  improve¬ 
ment  and  co-ordination. 

We  have  in  our  laws  today  not  the 
desired  program  just  described,  but  a 
public  assistance  program  under  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Whatever  the  blind 
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have  in  the  way  of  income  security  is 
received  through  this  program  and  con¬ 
sequently  its  faults  and  virtues  are  of 
utmost  importance  to  the  blind.  It  is 
the  source  of  support  for  most  blind 
persons  who  are  physically  unable  to 
work.  It  is  the  support  of  many  unem¬ 
ployed  persons  who,  because  of  employ¬ 
ment  barriers  and  the  limitations  of 
rehabilitation  activities,  are  denied  the 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  their  own 
support.  Old  persons  who  fall  some¬ 
where  between  these  two  groups,  de¬ 
pending  on  their  physical  condition, 
are  also  often  dependent  on  public  as¬ 
sistance  for  the  blind. 

To  make  this  program  affecting  so 
many  blind  persons  earn  the  title  of  a 
true  income  security  program  for  the 
blind  is  a  task  requiring  important 
legislative  and  administrative  changes. 
The  central  change  is  elimination  of 
the  personal  means  test  and  the  budg¬ 
etary  deficiency  method  from  the  grant¬ 
ing  of  aid  to  the  blind. 

We  propose  that  blind  persons  re¬ 
ceive  a  fixed  grant,  based  on  presump¬ 
tive  need,  and  determined  by  the  legis¬ 
lature.  This  would  replace  the  present 
variable  grant,  based  on  a  personal 
means  test  or  “demonstrated  need,” 
and  determined  by  the  administrative 
agency  under  discretionary  authority 
conferred  by  the  legislature.  This 
change  is  proposed  because  methods 
based  on  the  personal  means  test  are 
inconsistent  with  basic  welfare  princi¬ 
ples.  They  are  detrimental  to  the  liv¬ 
ing  standards,  the  legal  and  economic 
rights,  and  the  psychological  and  voca¬ 
tional  rehabilitation  of  the  blind. 

a.  Means  test  aid  violates  Universality . 

Local  discretion  to  determine 
amounts  and  evaluate  clients’  needs 
and  resources  opens  the  way  to  arbi¬ 
trary  decisions  and  discrimination  be¬ 
tween  individuals  on  the  basis  of  age, 


sex,  race,  personal  behavior,  local  ori¬ 
gin  and  residence,  and  other  factors 
irrelevant  to  need  and  rights.  Under 
the  means  test  system,  localities  and 
states  with  poor  standards  are  able  to 
perpetuate  inequities  and  deficiencies 
and  to  prevent  attainment  of  a  national 
minimum.  The  excuse  is  often  used 
that  “individual  need  individually  de¬ 
termined”  calls  for  preserving  aid  re¬ 
cipients  in  the  status  in  which  they 
were  found  before  applying  for  aid. 

b.  Means  test  aid  violates  Promptness. 

When  a  blind  person  applies  for  aid 
he  is  already  in  need.  He  has  decided 
to  seek  aid  knowing  that  other  sources 
of  income,  if  any,  are  inadequate  to 
support  him.  Typically,  he  is  faced 
with  a  waiting  period  of  weeks  or  more 
while  elgibility  is  established.  This 
cannot  be  otherwise  so  long  as  social 
workers  are  required  under  the  means 
test,  to  scrutinize  with  rigorous  care 
every  item  of  income,  every  resource  of 
personal  or  real  property  and  every  re¬ 
sponsible  relative.  Retroactive  pay¬ 
ments  rarely  compensate  for  the  entire 
delay,  and  even  if  they  are  granted, 
they  do  not  make  up  for  the  privation, 
fear,  and  insecurity  endured  before  the 
grant  is  approved.  Rehabilitation  is 
made  more  difficult  by  the  damage  to 
morale  and  health. 

c.  Means  test  aid  violates  Adequacy. 

In  economic  aid,  adequacy  has  a 
special  significance:  The  meeting  of 
community  standards  of  decent  and 
healthful  living  as  determined  with  the 
aid  of  scientific  knowledge  and  social 
patterns  of  consumption. 

“Adequacy”  for  blind  persons  has 
the  extra  meaning  that  the  special 
needs  related  to  blindness  are  met — 
services  necessary  to  overcome  the 
handicap  of  blindness,  and  extra  costs 
of  living  arising  from  the  shopping 
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problems  of  the  blind.  Aid  payments 
fail  to  meet  “basic  needs”  and  there¬ 
fore  can  hardly  cover  special  needs  of 
the  blind. 

The  means  test  philosophy  is  di¬ 
rected  toward  pushing  grant  payments 
down.  As  a  result,  the  national  average 
of  payment  to  the  blind  is  under  $50.00 
a  month.  The  “budgetary  deficiency” 
method  results  in  setting  a  ceiling  over 
the  assistance  standard  of  living,  to 
prevent  it  from  rising  above  a  certain 
small  amount  rather  than  a  floor  under 
the  incomes  of  assistance  clients  to  as¬ 
sure  protection  against  want. 

Payments  to  the  blind  under  the 
means  test  program  are  too  small  to 
maintain  an  individual  at  even  a  rock- 
bottom  “standard  for  dependent  per¬ 
sons” — a  standard  which  includes  few 
or  none  of  the  ordinary  incidentals  of 
American  living.  Payments  in  1949 
averaged  $27.28  less  per  month  than 
the  minimum  “dependency”  budget 
for  one  person  estimated  by  the  Heller 
Committee  for  Research  in  Social  Eco¬ 
nomics.  The  initial  inadequacy  of  pay¬ 
ments  has  been  accentuated  by  the  lag 
of  assistance  payments  behind  the  cost 
of  living  in  the  past  15  years,  with  the 
result  that  theoretically  “adequate”  al¬ 
lowances  for  necessities  fail  to  cover 
the  actual  cost  of  food  and  other  items 
they  are  supposed  to  buy. 

d.  Means  test  aid  violates  the  principle 

of  Quality  of  Personnel. 

Public  assistance  has  become  the 
least  desired  area  in  the  field  of  social 
work,  despite  the  great  need  for  skilled 
and  mature  workers  who  have  a  real 
interest  in  the  client’s  welfare,  who  see 
that  relief  is  given  fairly  and  thought¬ 
fully,  and  who  muster  available  com¬ 
munity  resources  for  the  client  in  order 
to  restore  him  to  independence. 

The  reason  for  the  unattractiveness 
of  public  assistance  work  is  the  poor 


provision  for  the  welfare  of  both  client 
and  social  worker.  Salaries  are  low;  in 
many  areas  professional  standards  of 
hiring  are  low.  Workers’  time  is  used 
for  “detective”  work — hunting  down 
some  hidden  asset  or  long-lost  relative 
of  the  client — and  for  computing  and 
re-computing  a  meager  budget  allow¬ 
ance.  While  it  is  important  that  per¬ 
sons  skilled  in  human  relations  be  en¬ 
trusted  with  matters — even  apparently 
small  details — that  effect  the  dignity 
of  the  individual,  elimination  of  the 
means  test  will  make  unnecessary  much 
of  the  present  allocation  of  the  case¬ 
worker’s  time  and  energy.  It  will  also 
permit  the  accomplishment  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  service  satisying  to  both  the 
blind  person  and  the  social  worker. 
Today  the  worker  who  is  striving  to 
give  high-quality  service  and  aid  in  the 
readjustment  of  the  client  is  frustrated 
by  the  absence  of  adequate  material 
resources  to  further  the  client’s  welfare. 

e.  Means  test  aid  violates  the  Emphasis 

on  Improvement. 

Aid  based  on  the  philosophy  of  see¬ 
ing  how  little  the  client  can  survive  on 
is  at  variance  with  the  democratic  hu¬ 
manistic  philosophy  of  improving  so¬ 
cial  provisions  for  need  along  with 
the  growth  in  national  productive  po¬ 
tential  and  standards  of  living.  Rather 
than  improving,  standards  of  aid  to  the 
blind  have  deteriorated  since  1935  be¬ 
cause  payments  have  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  the  cost  of  living.  Because  of 
this  inferior  material  standard,  inade¬ 
quate  for  protection  of  health  and 
decency,  and  because  of  the  damage 
to  individual  dignity  resulting  from 
means  test  methods,  rehabilitation  of 
the  recipient,  which  improves  human 
welfare  and  reduces  social  costs,  is 
hindered.  Feelings  of  isolation,  inade¬ 
quacy  and  dependency  are  strengthened 
and  progress  toward  psychological  ad- 
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justment  and  economic  self-support  is 
impeded. 

f.  Means  test  aid  violates  Co-ordination. 

Effectiveness  of  public  programs  can 
be  greatest  if  opportunities  available 
under  one  are  reinforced  by  positive 
provisions  of  other  programs.  It  should 
not  be  necessary  because  of  conditions 
of  any  one  program  to  sacrifice  receipt 
of  its  benefits  in  order  to  secure  equally 
needed  benefits  of  another  program. 

These  standards  are  pertinent  to  the 
relationship  between  public  assistance 
and  other  programs  also  dedicated  to 
a  rehabilitation  goal. 

A  basic  concept  in  rehabilitation  is 
that  the  impaired  person  is  a  valuable 
asset  to  society  if  his  resources  of  talent 
are  properly  developed.  But  public  as¬ 
sistance  methods  tend  to  treat  the  client 
as  a  public  burden,  with  no  future,  no 
capacity  to  function  as  an  adult,  and 
no  rights  as  a  citizen. 

g.  Means  test  aid  violates  Dignity. 

Dignity  requires  that  aid  be  expected 
and  received  as  a  matter  of  human 
rights  embodied  in  the  law  as  legal 
rights,  not  as  a  matter  of  administra¬ 
tive  discretion  influenced  by  humanity, 
charity,  or  other  emotions.  Dignity  re¬ 
quires  the  right  to  a  fair  hearing  of 
appeals  from  administrative  decisions. 

Dignity  requires  that  psychological 
dependency  should  not  become  the 
price  of  economic  aid;  that  privacy  be 
respected,  that  adults  be  free  to  make 
their  own  decisions  as  to  spending, 
marriage,  and  other  personal  matters. 
Dignity  requires  that  a  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing  not  conspicuously  different  from 
the  rest  of  the  community  be  attain¬ 
able,  and  that  the  individual  not  be 
marked  with  other  signs  of  a  needy 
status  such  as  publication  of  names, 
identification  of  welfare  checks,  or  re¬ 
lief  in  kind. 


Dignity  requires  that  individuals  in 
need  should  not  be  compelled  to  join 
the  household  of  relatives,  or  become 
their  dependents,  in  order  to  meet  their 
needs. 

In  the  administration  of  means  test 
aid  dignity  is  constantly  under  fire.  It 
is  jeopardized  by  the  initial  financial 
investigation,  involving  questioning  of 
associates  and  employers,  by  the  setting 
up  of  a  detailed  budget  of  expendi¬ 
tures,  subject  to  repeated  review,  by  the 
implied  threat  that  if  behavior  is  “un¬ 
co-operative”  aid  will  be  reduced  or 
stopped.  Dignity  is  undermined  by 
grants  insufficient  to  satisfy  basic  hu¬ 
man  needs,  physical  and  psychological, 
by  perfunctory  appeal  hearings  and 
blocks  to  the  exercise  of  appeal  rights, 
and  by  pressure  on  the  blind  to  live 
with  relatives. 

Valid  Welfare  Goals 

A  fixed  grant  to  the  blind  based  on 
presumptive  need  makes  it  possible  to 
realize  valid  welfare  goals: 

a.  It  protects  the  civil  rights  and 
individual  dignity  of  the  client.  He 
is  treated  as  a  member  of  a  class,  en¬ 
titled  to  be  dealt  with  in  a  manner 
determined  by  law,  not  by  adminis¬ 
trative  discretion. 

b.  It  aids  rehabilitation  by  pro¬ 
tecting  the  integrity  of  personality 
and  the  right  of  privacy.  It  does 
away  with  the  planning  of  a  monthly 
budget,  and  the  implied  supervision 
of  personal  behavior. 

c.  It  permits  achievement  of  eco¬ 
nomic  security  by  eliminating  un¬ 
certainty  as  to  aid  income  from 
month  to  month  once  eligibility  is 
established. 

d.  It  raises  the  standard  of  living 
to  a  decency  and  health  level.  It  does 
away  with  the  power  of  states  and 
localities  to  condemn  their  blind 
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residents  to  slow  starvation  on  $25.00 
or  $35.00  a  month. 

e.  It  permits  proper  use  of  admin¬ 
istrative  discretion  and  individual¬ 
ized  service  in  providing  counseling 
and  casework  to  aid  in  psychologi¬ 
cal  adjustment,  in  arranging  referral 
to  other  programs  as  needed,  and  in 
adding  to  basic  allowances  in  the 
event  of  special  personal  needs  and 
emergencies.  As  the  area  of  discre¬ 
tion  becomes  contained,  the  actions 
governed  by  discretionary  authority 
become  directed  towards  acceptable 
social  goals  of  service  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual. 

f.  It  is  a  more  effective  way  of  pro¬ 
viding  for  basic  needs.  It  uses  social 
resources  to  cover  living  require¬ 
ments  rather  than  to  discover  reasons 
or  excuses  to  reduce  grants.  With 
present  knowledge  of  average  nutri¬ 
tional  and  other  needs,  social  con¬ 
sumption  habits  and  price  levels,  it 
is  possible  to  determine  reasonably 
equitable  grant  payments  for  a  large 
group  of  individuals.  When  needs 
arise  which  are  not  foreseen  or  which 
can  not  be  budgeted  into  the  grant 
(such  as  expenses  associated  with  a 
severe  illness)  special  allowances  can 
be  requested.  Situations  in  which  ex¬ 
tra  allowances  may  be  made  can  be 
defined  in  advance. 

A  fixed  legislative  grant  based  on 
presumptive  need  would  be  consis¬ 
tent  with  other  modern  devices  for 
making  the  granting  of  economic 
aid  more  objective.  It  would  give 
the  blind  person  assurance  that  he  is 
regarded  as  an  individual  with  defi¬ 
nite  rights,  that  his  personality  is 
valued  by  society,  that  his  well-being 
is  the  goal  of  specific  policy  and  not 
to  be  left  to  variations  in  sentiment 
or  discretion. 

The  present  proposal  to  shift  aid 

to  the  blind  away  from  the  means 
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test  principle  involves  five  important 
changes: 

1.  A  Fixed  Grant:  A  definite  legisla¬ 
tive  grant  to  all  eligible  persons  would 
replace  the  determination  of  a  separate 
“budgetary  deficiency”  grant  for  each 
eligible  person  by  the  welfare  agency. 
Dependents’  allowances  would  be 
added. 

2.  End  of  Relatives’  Responsibility: 
Payment  to  a  blind  person  could  not 
be  denied  or  reduced  because  of  a  rela¬ 
tive’s  resources.  But  enforcement  of  lia¬ 
bility  would  not  be  a  precondition  of 
eligibility  for  payments  to  the  blind. 

3.  New  Treatment  of  Earnings.  The 
grant  would  be  gradually  reduced  on  a 
non-confiscatory  basis  in  the  event  that 
earnings  increased  towards  a  sum  suf¬ 
ficient  for  self-support. 

4.  Exemption  of  other  Income  and 
Resources:  Income  and  resources  of  the 
blind  person  other  than  earnings  would 
be  irrelevant  to  the  determination  of 
eligibility  or  amounts  of  payments. 

5.  Adequacy:  The  amount  of  the 
grant  would  be  adequate  to  provide 
both  the  minimum  income  recognized 
by  the  community  as  essential  for  de¬ 
cent  and  healthful  living  in  normal 
consumption  patterns  and  special  ex¬ 
penditures  required  to  overcome  the 
handicap  of  blindness. 

Legislation  directed  toward  realizing 
any  of  these  five  changes  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Achievement  of  all  of 
them  would  constitute  a  really  impor¬ 
tant  improvement — a  transformation 
in  fact — of  the  socio-economic  status  of 
the  blind. 

Aid  is  a  Matter  of  Right 

Each  of  these  changes  in  some  way 
contributes  to  restoring  the  blind  as¬ 
sistance  recipient  to  full  status  in  the 
community  and  to  making  aid  a  matter 
of  right  and  not  of  favor.  Each  of  the 
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changes  is  justified  by  combining  con¬ 
clusions  from  experience  with  princi¬ 
ples  of  democratic  social  policy. 

Thus,  if  a  fixed  grant  is  substituted 
for  the  present  method,  eligibility 
would  be  based  on  presumptive  need. 
We  know  that  a  person  meeting  medi¬ 
cal  standards  of  blindness  is  over¬ 
whelmingly  likely  to  be  in  need  of 
public  aid  because  of  the  difficulties  of 
securing  employment.  We  know  that 
very  few  of  the  blind  are  fully  self- 
supporting,  and  that  the  great  majority 
of  the  blind  are  found  in  low-income 
groups.  Democratic  social  policy,  ac¬ 
cepted  in  welfare  laws,  requires  that 
the  community  meet  need  and  prevent 
want  through  governmental  action,  and 
consider  members  of  the  community  to 
be  morally  and  legally  entitled  to  such 
protection.  The  present  proposal  com¬ 
bines  these  considerations  by  granting 
a  fixed  sum  as  a  matter  of  right  to  all 
medically  eligible  persons. 

We  know  that  aid  received  from  rel¬ 
atives  is  a  very  minor  source  of  income 
among  the  blind  on  public  assistance. 
Good  policy  requires  that  the  adult 
blind  person  ought  not  to  be  forced  to 
become  a  dependent  of  his  relatives 
through  denial  of  public  aid  so  long 
as  he  is  not  alone  in  the  world. 

Elimination  of  relatives’  responsibil¬ 
ity  is  advocated  in  the  interests  of  both 
the  blind  person  and  the  relatives.  The 
latter  are  commonly  poor,  either  strug¬ 
gling  to  keep  their  own  families  going, 
or,  if  they  are  the  parents  of  the  blind 
person,  faced  with  the  serious  problem 
of  avoiding  dependency  in  their  own 
old  age.  Relatives’  responsibility  laws 
are  a  device  for  sharing  poverty;  a  de¬ 
mocratic  society  ought  to  go  beyond 
this  point  in  making  social  policy. 

The  blind  person  often  finds  that  the 
only  way  he  can  receive  aid  from  rela¬ 
tives  is  to  share  their  household,  and 
where  such  an  arrangement  is  not  a 


natural  result  of  affection  and  con¬ 
geniality  to  enforce  it  by  law  is  bound 
to  be  disastrous  to  a  blind  person  in 
need  of  independence.  In  these  circum¬ 
stances,  dependence  is  continual,  per¬ 
manent  and  demoralizing.  Individual 
privacy  and  dignity  are  jeopardized. 
Setting  up  a  plan  for  self-support  is 
hindered. 

Adequate  Exemption  of  Earnings 
Necessary 

The  proposal  relating  to  non-confis- 
catory  reduction  of  grants  as  earnings 
increase  is  rooted  in  the  accepted  social 
principle  of  maximum  rehabilitation 
of  physically  impaired  persons,  and  in 
the  difficulties  faced  by  blind  persons 
in  the  search  for  economic  independ¬ 
ence.  Because  of  widespread  discrimi¬ 
nation  against  the  blind  in  hiring,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  small  business  ven¬ 
tures,  the  road  to  self-support  is  likely 
to  be  hazardous,  and  the  practice  of 
reducing  aid  a  dollar  for  every  dollar 
earned  is  discouraging.  Aid  should  be 
gradually  reduced  on  a  carefully 
planned  basis  to  avoid  this  effect.  Up 
to  earnings  of  a  certain  size  there 
should  be  no  reduction  in  the  grant. 

This  principle  has  already  been  es¬ 
tablished  in  the  $50  a  month  exemp¬ 
tion  required  by  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  as  a  condition  of  grants  to  the 
states,  although  the  amount  is  too  small 
to  be  an  adequate  stimulus  to  self- 
support.  When  earnings  have  reached 
the  allowed  sum,  payments  could  be 
reduced  perhaps  by  50  cents  for  each 
dollar  of  additional  earnings.  The  criti¬ 
cal  point  can  be  determined  by  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  standard  consumption  budget 
such  as  the  Heller  budget  for  a  worker’s 
family,  and  the  points  could  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  vary  with  the  size  of  family 
in  a  manner  resembling  income  tax 
liability. 
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The  proposal  for  exemption  of  other 
income  and  resources  in  determining 
the  granting  of  aid  is  based  on  the  ex¬ 
perience  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
blind  now  receiving  public  aid  have 
negligible  income  from  property,  and 
this  fact  is  the  basis  for  presuming  that 
outside  wealth  is  unimportant  in  affect¬ 
ing  the  poverty  and  need  for  aid 
among  the  blind  as  a  group.  However, 
the  case  for  the  exemption  rests  not 
only  on  the  quantitative  unimportance 
of  other  income  and  resources  but  also 
on  social  considerations.  Retention  of 
independent  resources  is  desirable  to 
stimulate  business  and  professional 
plans  for  self-support,  and  to  conserve 
psychological  independence  despite  the 
implications  of  dependency  connected 
with  blindness  in  our  social  environ¬ 
ment.  Destitution  ought  not  to  be  re¬ 
quired  as  a  condition  for  receipt  of 
public  aid  when  the  long-term  effects 
on  personality  are  a  matter  of  concern. 

The  case  for  adequate  amounts  of 
aid  need  not  be  dwelt  on.  It  has  al¬ 
ready  been  established  that  current 
grants  are  inadequate  in  terms  of  mini¬ 
mum  living  standards,  and  it  is  known 
to  be  desirable  that  human  beings  re¬ 
ceive  aid  sufficient  to  permit  human 
life,  to  protect  self-respect,  and  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  basis  of  security  on  which  re¬ 
habilitation  can  be  built.  The  amount 
necessary  for  adequacy  will  certainly 
be  substantially  higher  than  present 
grants  to  the  blind. 

Conclusion 

The  primary  needs  of  the  blind  are 
the  same  as  those  of  other  persons — 
job  opportunities,  protection  against 
economic  want,  psychological  security, 
good  health,  and  acceptance  in  the 
community.  These  needs  are  interre¬ 
lated.  They  can  be  met  together  by 
a  co-ordinated  program  embracing  in¬ 


come,  medical  care,  rehabilitation  and 
employment,  education  and  social  serv¬ 
ice.  Or  these  needs  can  remain  basically 
unmet  as  the  bulk  of  the  blind  remain 
subjected  to  isolation,  rejection  in  em¬ 
ployment  and  social  participation,  de¬ 
pressed  living  standards,  and  treatment 
as  inferiors. 

The  fixed  grant  is  the  key  to  a  posi¬ 
tive  and  constructive  approach  to  the 
blind.  It  signifies  the  determination  of 
the  community  to  preserve  the  human 
dignity  of  each  of  its  members,  to  as¬ 
sure  decent  standards  of  living  and  to 
recognize  the  blind  as  resources  in 
whom  an  investment  is  worthwhile, 
not  as  useless  liabilities  to  be  paid  off 
at  minimal  cost.  The  fixed  grant  es¬ 
tablishes  the  right  to  aid  more  effec¬ 
tively  than  a  thousand  public  state¬ 
ments  that  the  blind  now  have  that 
right.  It  frees  the  blind  person  from 
the  domination,  however  well-meaning, 
of  administrators,  caseworkers,  and  rel¬ 
atives.  Instead  of  decreasing  productive 
efforts,  it  provides  the  bases  of  eco¬ 
nomic  security  and  psychological  inde¬ 
pendence  which  are  essential  to  ambi¬ 
tion  and  action  for  self-support  and 
which  are  especially  necessary  to  the 
blind  because  of  the  special  obstacles 
they  encounter  in  the  search  for  eco¬ 
nomic  emancipation.  The  fixed  grant 
makes  aid  a  means  toward  rehabilita¬ 
tion  goals,  both  by  its  specific  treat¬ 
ment  of  earnings  and  by  its  implica¬ 
tions  of  decent  dignified  treatment  and 
greater  material  adequacy. 

Technically,  the  fixed  grant  can  be 
achieved  through  the  federal-state  pub¬ 
lic  assistance  framework,  by  expanding 
social  insurance  coverage,  by  direct 
special  grants  to  the  blind,  or  by  a 
combination  of  these.  No  unprece¬ 
dented  legislative  actions  are  required 
to  accomplish  it. 

General  improvements  in  the  public 
assistance  program,  particularly  in  eli- 
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gibility  requirements,  are  valuable  sup¬ 
ports  to  the  change  in  basic  method  of 
determining  the  grant,  and  are  part  of 
the  same  campaign  to  improve  the 
socio-economic  status  of  the  blind. 
Other  important  social  programs  affect¬ 
ing  the  blind  should  be  broadened 
and  strengthened  to  reinforce  the  effect 
of  a  good  income  security  program. 

In  the  early  days  of  dawning  hu¬ 
manitarian  interest  in  the  blind,  it  was 
not  uncommon  to  see  the  blind  referred 
to  as  other-worldly,  mystical,  almost 
excessively  resigned.  Whether  or  not 
this  description  was  a  projection  of 


what  the  observer  wished  to  behold, 
the  blind  today  are  very  interested  in 
this  world  and  their  place  in  it.  They 
identify  their  cause,  their  struggle  for 
emancipation,  with  the  long  efforts  of 
countless  others  to  make  social  institu¬ 
tions  serve  valid  human  ends.  They  are 
aware  that  their  problem  is  complex  in 
that  it  requires  a  well-knit  and  multi¬ 
ple  attack  through  diverse  social  pro¬ 
grams,  but  is  simple  in  that  its  solution 
rests  on  a  single  assumption — that  the 
blind  have  the  same  needs  and  poten¬ 
tialities  except  for  their  physical  im¬ 
pairment,  as  other  people. 


The  Humanitarian  Spirit 
in  Work  for  the  Blind 


It  has  often  been  said  that  the  genesis 
of  man  has  been  a  constant  series  of 
challenges  and  replies.  Most  species  of 
the  animal  world  have  either  become 
entirely  extinct  or  remained  on  a 
limited  level  of  living  dependent  largely 
on  the  chances  of  nature  because  the 
challenges  with  which  they  are  pre¬ 
sented  did  not  elicit  replies  adequate 
for  growth,  resulting  in  important 
changes  in  the  environment  or  the 
individual. 

Each  organism,  therefore,  below  the 
scale  of  man,  is  merely  a  victim  of  set 
conditions  under  which  it  must  live  or 
die.  Man,  however,  through  growing 
intelligence,  adaptive  mechanisms,  abil¬ 
ity  to  profit  from  experience,  and  that 
infinitely  complex  emotional  structure 
called  personality  or  soul,  can  change 
both  himself  and  his  environment  to 
a  degree  that  can  make  for  progress.  He 
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is,  therefore,  moved  by  many  strong 
impulses,  including,  basically,  not  only 
those  relating  to  his  own  preservation 
and  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  desires 
at  the  moment,  but  to  his  love  of  other 
human  beings. 

These  have  made  man  the  titan  of 
the  animal  kingdom  in  thought,  spirit 
and  achievement. 

Humanitarianism  is  no  mere  maudlin 
emotionalism,  as  it  is  sometimes  de¬ 
scribed  by  philosophic  cynics  and  frus¬ 
trated  introverts.  It  is  that  broad,  deep, 
ever-growing  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
other  human  beings  transcending  ordi¬ 
nary  selfish  considerations.  It  is  not 
intelligence  alone,  nor  the  drive  for 
power  and  wealth,  that  has  created 
civilization  and  is  ever  widening  our 
knowledge,  experience  and  moral 
growth.  It  is  intelligence  enriched  and 
reinforced  by  man’s  concern  and  wil- 
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lingness  to  sacrifice  for  others  that 
makes  the  humanitarian  spirit,  and 
makes  us  strive  to  make  life  increasingly 
better.  Whether  we  put  this  in  terms 
of  religion,  philosophy,  art,  science,  or 
ethics,  or  simply  in  terms  of  a  farmer 
helping  his  neighbor  when  his  house 
has  burned  down,  or  the  little  boy  tak¬ 
ing  the  blind  man  across  the  street,  or 
the  old  woman  sharing  a  cup  of  coffee 
with  a  visitor  on  a  cold  morning,  the 
all  inclusive  spirit  and  the  ultimate  re¬ 
sults  are  the  same. 

But  you  say,  “What  has  this  to  do 
with  public  welfare,  education,  social 
work — work  for  the  blind?”  There  is 
probably  no  profession  in  the  world 
except  the  practice  of  religion  that  has 
had  the  humanitarian  spirit  in  its 
genesis  and  constant  growth  in  a  greater 
degree  than  work  for  the  blind.  Is  it 
not  the  simple  desire  of  a  blind  person 
who  has  acquired  some  knowledge  or 
skill  to  help  another  blind  person,  or 
of  the  seeing  teacher,  religious  worker, 
or  neighbor  moved  by  the  apparent  mis¬ 
fortunes  of  blind  people,  giving  freely 
of  their  time,  energy,  and  often  re¬ 
sources,  to  communicate  to  blind  peo¬ 
ple  the  attitudes  and  skills  that  bring 
joy  and  achievement  into  their  lives? 
To  grant  this,  and  to  cry  that  we  want 
to  escape  from  sympathy,  charity,  and 
condescending  assistance  is  not  the  an¬ 
swer.  To  verbalize  that  we  want  to  do 
these  things  in  a  scientific,  efficient  and 
objective  manner,  ruling  out  too  many 
personal  considerations,  is  not  the  an¬ 
swer  either.  Any  sensible  person  with  a 
sincere  desire  to  do  a  useful  job  in  our 
field  would  grant  that  a  flood  of  sym¬ 
pathy,  a  cataract  of  tears,  gushing  ges¬ 
tures  of  charity,  and  the  oligarchic 
giving  of  physical  or  psychological  alms, 
degrades  the  individual  to  whom  they 
are  given.  Infinite  respect  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  and  his  feelings  is  our  goal; 
and  the  help  we  give  him  should  be 


help  which  he  can  accept  with  pride 
and  self-esteem.  We  must  not  forget 
that  human  beings  are  not  mere  pawns 
to  be  pushed  in  one  niche  or  another 
without  regard  to  their  own  pattern  of 
thought,  experience  and  feeling. 

The  honest  point  of  view,  therefore, 
which  in  this  paper  we  attempt  to 
present  is  reflected  in  the  following 
points:  (1)  the  humanitarian  spirit  is 
a  necessary  component  of,  and  in  fact 
is  the  primary  reason  for,  work  for  the 
blind,  as  it  is  of  religion,  social  work 
and  education  in  general;  (2)  for  vari¬ 
ous  reasons  we  are  in  danger  of  losing 
this  all  important  motive;  and  (3)  there 
is  something  definite  we  can  do  about 
preserving  and  reinforcing  it. 

Humanitarianism  Bogged  Down  by 
Machinery 

If  we  have  adequately  demonstrated 
that  the  humanitarian  spirit  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  situation,  we  can 
now  go  on  to  deal  briefly  with  the 
question  of  why  we  are  losing  this  spirit 
in  our  field.  The  development  of  mod¬ 
ern  science,  the  industrial  revolution, 
the  rise  of  capitalism,  the  influx  of 
technological  improvements,  and  our 
increasing  population  have  had  far- 
reaching  effects  upon  our  lives,  our 
customs,  our  thinking  and  our  relations 
with  one  another.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  development  of  these  elements 
caused  a  revitalizing  of  the  spirit  itself, 
resulting  from  our  desire  to  become 
masters,  not  slaves,  in  the  new  world 
which  these  things  created,  and  to 
alleviate  insofar  as  possible  the  human 
ills  which  they  indirectly  but  inevitably 
brought  about;  but  at  the  same  time 
they  widened  our  sphere  of  activity, 
speeded  up  our  pace  of  living,  threw  us 
into  a  whirlpool  of  conflicting  ideas 
and  pressures,  and  made  our  living, 
working,  playing  infinitely  more  com¬ 
plex  than  it  has  ever  been. 
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As  a  result,  we  had  to  set  up  com¬ 
plicated  organizations,  policies,  and 
procedures  to  get  done  what  we  wanted 
to  do.  When  we  saw  somebody  who, 
because  of  blindness,  poverty,  or  some 
other  mishap,  seemed  to  need  assistance, 
we  couldn’t  just  go  across  the  street  and 
do  by  ourselves  what  we  thought  needed 
to  be  done.  We  had  to  sell  our  ideas  to 
a  lot  of  other  people,  to  make  com¬ 
promises  to  win  their  support,  to  get 
laws  passed,  organizations  set  up, 
policies  and  procedures  determined, 
buildings  built,  workers  employed, 
compensation  arranged  for,  investiga¬ 
tions  made,  and  a  host  of  other  things. 

All  of  this  tended  to  make  the  in¬ 
dividual  worker  a  small  part  of  a  large 
organization,  pushing  him  farther  and 
farther  from  the  direct  goal  of  assisting 
others  to  which  his  original  impulse 
had  led  him.  Whether  he  was  working 
for  compensation,  or  a  volunteer 
worker,  or  a  lay  person  with  vital  con¬ 
cerns  for  a  particular  program  of  help¬ 
ing  people  who  are  blind,  has  not 
altered  the  situation. 

Therefore,  because  we  are  often  re¬ 
moved  in  time,  ability  or  training  from 
our  direct  goal  in  a  particular  program, 
our  humanitarian  impulses  are  apt  to 
be  modified,  or  cooled  by  intervening 
considerations,  and  maybe  frustrated 
and  sometimes  killed  by  impediments 
which  require  considerable  diplomacy, 
delay,  balancing  of  pressures,  and  other 
roundabout  methods  to  circumvent. 
Thus,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  we 
sometimes  lose  our  perspective  and  for¬ 
get  the  fundamental  reason  why  we 
are  engaged  in  welfare  work  or  work 
for  the  blind. 

To  recapture  or  reinforce  the  human¬ 
itarian  spirit  requires,  therefore,  as  a 
first  step,  taking  stock  of  ourselves  and 
our  motives  in  relation  to  the  complex 
modern  settings  in  which  we  find  our¬ 
selves. 


It  is  necessary  to  build  organizational 
structures  to  get  things  done.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  to  have  procedures,  so  as  to 
avoid  confusion;  it  is  necessary  for 
people  to  have  jobs,  to  earn  a  living, 
and  to  acquire  the  satisfactions,  cul¬ 
tural  or  otherwise,  that  make  life  mean¬ 
ingful.  But  in  doing  these  things,  let 
us  keep  a  constant  lookout  that  our 
structures,  our  procedures  and  tech¬ 
niques,  our  jobs  and  personal  con¬ 
veniences  do  not  erase  from  the  things 
we  are  trying  to  do,  the  human  spirit 
of  helpfulness  that  originally  led  us  to 
undertake  them.  Life  for  the  worker 
for  the  blind  can  easily  become  and 
too  often  does  become  a  succession  of 
case  files,  case  histories,  conferences,  in¬ 
terviews,  diagnoses,  job  analyses,  classes, 
personality  entanglements,  wages,  vaca¬ 
tions,  appointments  and  a  host  of  other 
details  which  are  important  because 
they  are  means,  but  only  means,  of 
accomplishing  ends  which  if  not  finally 
reached,  make  all  means  only  so  much 
waste  and  rubbish. 

Repeated  Self-examination  Advised 

I  think  we  need  to  stop  periodically 
and  ask  ourselves,  in  the  complex, 
highly  organized  working  world  in 
which  we  find  ourselves,  “Why  are  we 
doing  this  work;  for  whom  are  we  doing 
it;  and  is  it  accomplishing  the  things 
we  say  it  is?”  Are  our  motives  the  same 
now  as  they  were  when  we  took  the  jobs 
or  accepted  volunteer  assignments?  Are 
we  merely  working  for  the  salaries  we 
get,  or  the  praise,  or  for  the  conven¬ 
tions  we  can  attend,  or  the  emotional 
thrill  we  feel  after  a  good  deed?  Is  it 
because  we’re  afraid  we  can’t  get  an¬ 
other  job?  Because  we  are  in  a  rut? 
Because  we  can’t  afford  to  go  elsewhere? 
Because  we  are  expected  to  have  in¬ 
terests  in  these  areas?  Are  these  the 
things  which  make  us  say  we  like  to 
help  these  poor  blind  people?  Because 
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our  clients  are  so  much  more  happy 
because  we're  here?  Because  we  get 
vicarious  thrills  and  other  expressions 
from  our  pent-up  feelings?  Is  it  because 
we  are  trying  to  escape  from  our  own 
problems  by  helping  people  who  we 
secretly  hope  are  worse  off  than  we? — 
How  many  of  these  questions  could  we 
honestly  answer  and  still  do  the  job 
we  are  now  doing?  Let  us  be  sure  that 
the  client  is  not  doing  all  the  casework. 
Let  us  be  sure  that  co-operation  does 
not  mean  that  the  client  helps  himself 
in  spite  of  what  we  do. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  human 
beings  are  not  motivated  by  many 
purely  selfish  motives,  and  that  this 
motivation  is  necessarily  wrong  all  the 
time.  But  let’s  do  what  we  can  to 
recapture  the  humanitarian  spirit  if  we 
can  be  honest  enough  to  say  that  we 
think  we  have  lost  it. 

There  was  a  time  when  we  were  so 
busy  helping  our  clients  that  we  didn’t 
have  much  time  to  talk  about  it.  There 
was  a  time  when  we  didn’t  hurry  home 
because  it  was  five  o’clock,  but  stayed 
a  little  longer  to  help  Mrs.  Smith  feel 
comfortable  enough  about  being  blind 
that  she  wouldn’t  spend  the  time  until 
our  next  visit  weeping.  There  was  a 
time  when  we  went  out  on  Saturday 
or  Sunday  to  talk  to  Joe  Brown’s  father 
so  Joe  wouldn’t  be  completely  neglected 
at  home,  and  to  get  father  and  son  to 
understand  each  other  as  they  did  be¬ 
fore  Joe  became  blind.  In  other  words, 
which  do  we  forget — the  client  or  our 
own  convenience? 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  don’t  have 
to  make  a  living;  that  we  don’t  have 
to  enjoy  outside  interests  and  keep  our 
wives  or  husbands  happy;  that  we 
don’t  have  to  have  voluntary  interests 
to  take  up  some  of  our  free  time  and 
give  us  balance.  But  let’s  try  to  put  the 
job,  or  the  voluntary  project,  and  the 
broad  purpose  for  which  we  are  work¬ 


ing,  in  its  proper  relation  to  our  own 
living  and  the  welfare  of  our  clients. 
We  know  that  everyone  does  not  work 
for  humanitarian  motives;  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  difference  between  pro¬ 
fessional,  responsible  work  and  mere 
unskilled  labor  should  be  a  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  worker  that  the  job 
means  much  more  than  the  pay  check 
he  gets;  and  I  am  not  altogether  sure 
that  the  unskilled  laborer  does  not 
sometimes  put  us  to  shame. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  stress  these 
days,  and  rightly  so,  on  professional 
training  for  teachers,  social  workers, 
placement  agents,  counselors,  psychol¬ 
ogists,  and  even  volunteer  workers 
and  board  members.  This  training 
ought  to  mean  simply  that  we  acquire 
the  understanding  of  human  behavior 
and  motivation  and  develop  and  use 
skills,  tools,  and  techniques  that  will 
enable  us  to  do  our  jobs  more  effec¬ 
tively,  avoiding  much  of  the  trial  and 
error  process  by  which  workers  of  the 
past  acquired  their  experience. 

Professional  Training  Worthwhile  Only 
in  Combination  with  Emotional 
Experience 

But  I  am  afraid  also  professional 
training  sometimes  means  acquiring 
book  learning  without  reference  to  the 
hard-headed,  patient,  persevering,  in¬ 
tensely  devoted  experience  which  some¬ 
body  had  to  acquire  in  order  to  de¬ 
scribe  it  in  books  on  casework,  voca¬ 
tional  guidance,  psychiatric  techniques, 
and  a  host  of  other  professional  litera¬ 
ture.  Back  of  each  phrase,  each  chapter, 
and  each  significant  volume  is  a  set  of 
facts,  a  group  of  living  human  beings 
with  problems,  solved  or  unsolved — a 
great  deal  of  hard  work,  human  sym¬ 
pathy,  friendliness,  and  devotion  to 
causes  much  bigger  than  the  phrases  by 
which  they  are  described.  Professional 
schools  are  not  cloisters  where  one 
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learns  by  rote  the  experiences  of  great 
men  and  women;  and  the  students  who 
come  from  them  should  be  a  great  deal 
more  than  slaves  to  their  books. 

This  is  not  meant  to  be  either  an 
indictment  or  a  criticism  of  academic 
professional  education;  it  is  more  in 
the  nature  of  a  plea  to  think,  to  un¬ 
derstand  and  picture  to  one’s  self  the 
human  beings  involved  in  a  case  record 
or  in  a  description  of  an  abstract 
method.  Objectivity  does  not  mean  lack 
of  feeling  for  the  other  person;  it  means 
more — not  letting  your  problem  and 
his  get  mixed  up. 

I  am  afraid  that  too  often  efforts  to 
be  objective  make  automobile  tech¬ 
nicians  out  of  social  workers,  brick¬ 
layers  out  of  home  teachers,  carpenters 
out  of  placement  agents  or  housekeepers 
out  of  volunteer  workers.  In  acquiring 
what  we  call  a  scientific  attitude  let  us 
remember  that  while  science  discovers 
truth  and  builds  machines,  it  is  art 
which  brings  beauty,  inspiration  and 
strong  emotional  drive.  The  scientific 
cook  may  make  a  perfect  pie,  but  it 
won’t  please  the  palate  half  as  much  as 
that  of  the  cook  who  is  an  artist  who 
knows  what  human  beings  like  to  eat. 

Let  us  take  our  professional  training 
with  its  science  and  books,  and  touch 
it  up  with  a  little  artistic  beauty,  and 
devotion  bathed  in  vibrant,  rich  emo¬ 
tional  human  experience.  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  of  the  blind,  like  any  other  re¬ 
habilitation,  has  as  its  end  the  place¬ 
ment  of  somebody  in  some  job,  whether 
we  call  it  adjustment,  rehabilitation, 
reorientation,  conversion,  or  any  other 
abstraction. 

What  we  are  really  trying  to  do,  is 
it  not,  is  to  take  a  man  broken,  dis¬ 
couraged,  alone,  confused — and  I  al¬ 
most  said,  frustrated — by  the  impact  of 
blindness,  find  out  what  makes  him 
tick,  what  he  cares  about,  what  skills 
he  has,  and  help  him  put  these  together 


and  get  on  the  road — to  not  just  any 
job,  but  to  living  and  enjoying  life  like 
a  human  being,  blind  or  not,  and  to 
find  the  job  that  he  likes  and  can  do, 
through  which  he  can  help  support  his 
family,  enjoy  hobbies,  and  carry  with 
pride  the  responsibility  of  being  a 
citizen. 

There  is  a  man  in  Villa  Park,  Illinois, 
who  taught  me  a  lesson,  and  I  hope 
will  teach  it  to  many  other  workers  in 
this  and  other  fields.  He  had  been  an 
engineer  working  in  the  steel  process; 
and  when  he  lost  his  sight  he  was  faced 
with  the  usual  prospect  of  inactivity, 
aid  to  the  blind,  home  teaching,  travel 
with  a  cane,  handwork,  casework,  and 
God  knows  what  else  would  have  been 
in  the  picture,  except  that  one  of  our 
home  teachers  and  one  of  our  place¬ 
ment  agents  caught  the  spirit  of  his 
constant  phrase,  “If  only  I  had  some 
machines  in  my  house!’’  Together, 
though  from  different  state  agencies, 
they  taught  him,  not  just  to  read 
braille,  to  travel  with  a  cane,  to  do 
crafts,  but  to  use  his  hands,  his  feet, 
his  mind,  and  his  soul  to  “see”  again. 
He  took  that  spirit  not  by  inspiration 
alone,  but  because  it  was  a  part  of  his 
own  basic  desire. 

The  combined  efforts  of  the  rehabili¬ 
tation  agent  and  the  home  teacher  and 
the  administrators  of  both  agencies  got 
a  machine  for  this  man  to  use  in  his 
home.  He  began  to  make  label  holders 
out  of  steel.  His  Lions  Club  and  his 
community  helped  finance  a  little  shop. 
The  shop  is  now  enlarged,  and  has 
seven  workers  in  it,  of  which  five  are 
blind;  and  one  of  these  is  almost 
seventy.  They  not  only  cut  and  turn 
steel  label  holders,  but  elbows  for  pack¬ 
ing  cases,  markers  for  raw  steel,  parts 
of  gum  machines,  and  similar  items. 
He  is  now  working  on  a  contract  for 
Republic  Steel  Company.  He  is  not 
only  producing  steel  products;  he  is 
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doing  rehabilitation,  and  his  shop  has 
about  it  an  air  of  satisfied  workers.  He 
didn’t  learn  this  technique  of  helping 
other  blind  people  from  books  or  pro¬ 
fessional  training.  He  learned  it  because 
he  wanted  to  give  others  an  opportunity 
such  as  he  had.  How  much  more  should 
we  accomplish  with  our  professional 
training  and  the  drive  he  has! 

Miss  Bernice  Clifton  in  her  book 
published  last  year,  Sight  Unseen,  de¬ 
scribes  the  work  of  a  home  teacher  in 
the  phrase  “I  can  hardly  express  the 
extent  of  her  assistance  in  showing  me 
a  new  way  of  life.”  Does  this  not  de¬ 
scribe  a  personality  finding  itself  again 
after  being  blind? 

The  worker  for  the  blind  does  not 
work  in  isolation;  he  cannot  do  so  if 
he  is  going  to  serve  his  client  in  the 
way  that  will  help  him  marshal  his 
own  resources  in  dealing  with  the  prob¬ 
lem  that  the  combination  of  circum¬ 
stances  of  which  blindness  is  only  a 
large  part  has  created.  Back  of  the 
worker  for  the  blind  are  untold  re¬ 
sources  that  will  include  not  only  the 
staff  of  the  agency  for  the  blind,  but 
community  agencies  for  the  seeing,  serv¬ 
ice  clubs,  the  church,  volunteer  groups 
and  many  lay  persons  who  are  or  can 
be  interested  in  blind  persons.  True 
professional  attitudes,  enriched  by  the 
humanitarian  approach,  mean  arousing 
the  interest  of  such  groups,  stimulating 
them  for  action  in  case  situations,  and 
guiding  them  with  information  and 
intelligent  planning  that  can  make 
their  service  helpful,  not  only  in  specific 
cases,  but  in  continued  interest  in  con¬ 
sistent  programs. 

Rehabilitation  Implies  Full  Personality 
Development 

Let  us  think  not  only  that  the  per¬ 
son  who  is  blind  needs  adjustment  to 
blindness  itself,  but  through  under¬ 
standing,  guidance,  stimulation  and 


training  he  needs  to  live  and  par¬ 
ticipate  in  groups  of  seeing  people  and 
learn  to  carry  as  much  as  he  can  of  his 
share  of  total  responsibilities  as  a  citi¬ 
zen.  Whether  one  is  a  professional 
worker  or  a  lay  person  interested  in 
blind  people,  the  challenge  is  the  same. 
The  job  is  not  to  help  the  blind,  to 
rehabilitate  or  adjust  the  blind,  but  to 
assist  individual  human  beings  as  total 
personalities  who  have  a  problem  which 
has  become  acute  because  they  have  lost 
useful  vision.  This  ought  not  to  be 
dramatized  in  glowing  case  accounts, 
newspaper  articles,  or  emotional  ad¬ 
dresses;  it  ought  to  be  the  simple  task 
of  helping  a  human  being  find  himself 
and  his  place  in  the  scheme  of  things. 
Let  us  take  the  simple,  friendly  attitude 
of  one  person  who  has  skills,  informa¬ 
tion  and  resources,  helping  another 
who  has  not,  with  the  same  kind  of 
spirit  that  makes  one  friend  want  to 
help  another.  Add  to  this  attitude  the 
information,  skills  and  resources  that 
are  available,  and  a  method  and  policy 
for  guidance,  and  the  result  will  be 
the  warm,  clear-cut  help  our  client 
needs.  Take  away  our  ultra-profession¬ 
alism,  throw  off  our  stilted  manner  and 
our  polysyllabic  phrases,  and  substitute 
for  these  a  simple  faith  that  persistent, 
patient,  co-operative  action  will  bring 
results. 

Whether  we  call  this  casework,  home 
teaching,  vocational  guidance,  or  other 
general  or  specialized  names,  the  process 
and  the  spirit  should  be  the  same.  Only 
the  area  of  activity  and  the  knowledge 
and  techniques  needed  are  varied;  and, 
if  we  can,  let  us  choose  people  for  our 
field  who  want  to  do  this  work  above 
and  beyond  the  remuneration  and  re¬ 
wards  they  receive.  If  we  cannot  find 
people  who  have  the  interest  to  begin 
with,  let  us  try  to  develop  such  interest 
by  our  own  faith  and  enthusiasm  for 
the  work.  Blindness  itself  does  not 
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qualify  anyone  to  work  with  blind 
people;  neither  does  the  possession  of 
physical  vision,  the  holding  of  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  key  or  one  or  more  college 
degrees.  Neither  does  a  nebulous  desire 
to  be  helpful,  or  a  sentimental  feeling 
for  the  unfortunate.  If  one  has  the  basic 
qualities  of  interest  in  other  human 
beings,  faith  in  the  value  of  something 
beyond  himself,  a  willingness  to  make 
sacrifices  when  necessary,  the  ability  to 
work  on  a  team,  education,  special 
training,  then  often  a  common  handi¬ 
cap  and  other  assets  will  help  im¬ 
measurably  in  making  rehabilitation 
what  we  want  it  to  be.  But  no  amount 
of  training,  common  experience,  or 
personal  drives  will  accomplish  any¬ 
thing  solid  without  the  basic  human 
qualities.  This  is  not  a  criticism  of  the 
professionally  trained  worker,  a  wish  to 
eliminate  either  blind  or  seeing  workers 
from  the  field,  or  the  truly  volunteer 
workers;  it  is  simply  an  attempt  to 
make  sure  we  know  where  we  are  going 
in  our  work  and  how  to  get  there. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  magic  method 
for  recapturing  the  humanitarian  spirit 
as  we  have  described  it.  In  some  ways 
it  will  vary  with  each  professional  or 
lay  worker.  But  in  view  of  the  con¬ 
siderations  we  have  touched  upon,  we 
can  offer  a  few  suggestions  which  may 
serve  both  as  a  summary  of  our  dis¬ 
cussion  and  guides  that  can  be  used. 

1.  Let  us  periodically  analyze  our¬ 
selves  in  relation  to  the  job. 

2.  Let  us  determine  in  each  case  or 


cause  the  goal  we  wish  to  reach  and 
how  we  can  best  get  there. 

3.  Let  us  try  to  see  and  keep  in  mind 
the  place  of  our  job  in  the  total  or¬ 
ganization  or  project  on  which  we  are 
working. 

4.  Let  us  be  sure  that  we  have  a  con¬ 
tinuing  interest  and  pleasure  in  work¬ 
ing  with  other  human  beings. 

5.  Let  us  always  try  to  find  in  each 
case  the  clues  to  human  action. 

6.  Let  us  have  a  living  philosophy 
of  service  and  sincerely  believe  in  the 
cause  for  which  we  are  working. 

7.  Let  us  maintain  our  faith  and 
enthusiasm  as  far  as  possible  even  in 
the  dull,  daily  routines  of  the  job. 

8.  Let  us  work  as  part  of  a  team, 
joining  hands  and  minds  with  other 
persons  or  organizations  which  together 
with  us  can  help  us  in  accomplishing 
our  purpose. 

9.  Let  us  use  our  professional  train¬ 
ing,  knowledge,  skills,  and  the  humani¬ 
tarian  spirit  as  total  equipment  for  the 
job  to  be  done. 

10.  Let  us  practice  humility,  remem¬ 
bering  that  we  are  but  guides  and  tools 
for  the  total  rehabilitation  of  each 
blind  person. 

If  we  attempt  to  use  such  guides  we 
will  be  reflecting  the  life,  enthusiasm 
and  challenge  we  want  our  clients  to 
feel.  Let  us  discard  our  rivalries  and 
our  concern  for  our  own  feelings,  losing 
ourselves  in  helping  to  build  meaning¬ 
ful  lives  for  people  who  happen  to  be 
blind. 
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Eighty -seven  per  cent  of  the  men  and 
women  who  receive  training  at  the 
Southwest  Rehabilitation  Center  for 
the  Blind,  Little  Rock,  are  now  gain¬ 
fully  employed  and  have  regained  their 
normal  stations  in  life,  or  have  attained 
a  position  in  normal  society  that  they 
have  never  known  before. 

Since  1947  when  the  first  trainees 
were  accepted  by  the  Center,  a  bold, 
co-operative  experiment  designed  to  fill 
a  vital  need  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
handicapped  persons,  200  adult  blind 
people  have  taken  part  in  the  program. 

That  174  of  these  people  are  now 
making  their  own  way  in  life  is  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  success  of  the  Center’s  pro¬ 
gram.  Of  the  26  who  are  not  employed 
in  business  or  professions,  a  number 
are  homemakers  who  have  taken  their 
proper  place  in  society.  A  few  who 
failed  to  complete  the  course  conducted 
by  the  small,  but  highly  efficient  staff, 
did  so  because  of  physical  reasons  over 
which  neither  they  nor  the  staff  had 
any  control. 

The  Southwest  Rehabilitation  Cen¬ 
ter  is  by  no  means  a  panacea  for  the 
adult  blind,  but  the  strides  it  has  made 
in  six  years  are  remarkable. 

Case  histories,  three  of  which  we 
shall  discuss,  can  best  explain  the  scope 
of  'the  Center’s  program.  The  three  to 
which  we  shall  point  are  interesting 
and  varied,  good  examples  of  the  ver¬ 
satility  and  flexibility  of  the  program. 


Mrs.  Louise  B.,  23,  a  homemaker 
from  Tennessee,  with  children  aged 
three  and  four,  became  totally  blind 
after  a  brain  tumor  operation.  Follow¬ 
ing  this  she  entered  the  home  of  her 
husband’s  parents  and  was  treated  as 
an  invalid.  She  lived  under  these  con¬ 
ditions  for  a  year  before  she  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  Southwest  Rehabilitation 
Center  by  a  counselor  from  the  Tennes¬ 
see  Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

Her  adjustment  began  immediately 
through  conferences  with  the  staff  psy¬ 
chologist,  the  travel  and  orientation 
instructor  and  her  fellow  trainees.  After 
two  weeks  of  diagnostic  orientation 
she  began  to  take  up  handicraft  train¬ 
ing,  braille,  trainee  recreation,  and 
social  skills  such  as  parlor  games  and 
dancing. 

Three  months  elapsed  before  she  be¬ 
gan  to  show  a  marked  reaction  to  train¬ 
ing  in  that  she  began  to  regain  her 
confidence.  She  began  to  show  a  great 
interest  in  cooking  and  sewing  which 
she  at  first  refused  to  try,  although  she 
was  proficient  in  these  two  fields  of 
homemaking. 

During  the  first  two  months  of  her 
training,  her  husband  visited  her  on 
weekends  and  he  was  given  counseling 
as  to  how  to  contribute  to  her  adjust¬ 
ment.  At  the  end  of  the  third  month 
she  was  encouraged  to  visit  her  hus¬ 
band  and  children,  traveling  alone  on 
a  bus.  This  travel  included  going  to 
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town  herself,  buying  her  own  ticket 
and  obtaining  assistance  in  boarding 
the  bus. 

Two  additional  months  of  training 
were  recommended  by  the  staff  after 
the  fourth  month.  She  began  shopping 
in  downtown  Little  Rock  by  herself, 
learning  how  to  buy  groceries,  cloth¬ 
ing,  etc.  During  this  “finishing”  period 
she  visited  another  blind  woman  who 
had  two  small  children.  Her  husband 
also  visited  in  this  blind  woman’s 
home.  This  final  phase  enabled  her  to 
regain  her  confidence  fully  and  at  the 
end  of  six  months  she  went  to  her  own 
home  in  Tennessee  and  took  up  her 
homemaking  duties. 

Another  outstanding  case  is  that  of 
Nick  D.,  an  accountant  for  a  large  cor¬ 
poration  in  Detroit.  A  man  in  his  early 
40’s,  he  was  earning  between  eight  and 
nine  thousand  dollars  a  year  installing 
accounting  systems  for  major  industries. 
An  automobile  accident  rendered  him 
totally  blind.  Told  that  there  was  no 
hope  of  restoration,  he  moved  to  his 
home  in  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana,  with 
his  wife  and  son,  aged  12.  Contacted 
by  counselors  from  the  Louisiana  De¬ 
partment  of  Welfare,  he  was  reluctant 
to  enter  training  as  he  had  no  real 
financial  need  at  the  time  and  had  a 
feeling  that  he  would  be  accepting 
charity.  He  agreed  to  enter  the  Center 
only  if  he  could  pay  for  his  room  and 
board. 

He  entered  the  Center  about  four 
months  after  the  accident.  A  man  of 
high  intelligence,  his  recovery  was  re¬ 
markable.  He  took  quickly  to  the 
handicraft  work  and  braille,  became 
adept  at  traveling  alone  and  regained 
his  confidence  in  continuing  his  profes¬ 
sion.  Our  last  report  said  that  he  was 
re-entering  his  accounting  work  with  his 
old  firm. 

Nick  D.’s  training  which  started  such 
a  short  time  after  his  accident  was 
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accelerated  by  the  fact  that  he  had 
no  time  to  develop  the  bad  habits  of 
depending  too  much  upon  others.  He 
did  not  become  immersed  in  self-pity 
nor  was  the  sympathy  from  his  wife, 
son  and  relatives  misdirected. 

Our  third  example  is  that  of  Milton 
C.,  a  young  man  who  was  born  blind, 
had  graduated  from  the  Arkansas 
School  for  the  Blind  and  then  had 
lived  at  home,  doing  nothing  but  ex¬ 
isting,  for  12  years.  An  intelligent  man, 
he  was  able  to  leave  the  Center  after 
only  four  months  of  training.  During 
his  travel  training  he  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  vending  stand  operation  and 
requested  training.  His  training  ex¬ 
tended  past  four  months  so  that  he 
could  work  in  one  of  the  Little  Rock 
vending  stands.  He  is  now  operating 
his  own  stand  successfully. 

Here  are  three  distinct  cases,  with 
three  distinct  problems,  all  of  which 
were  solved  successfully. 

Flexibility  of  our  program  is  reflected 
in  the  three  cases.  The  first  needed  ad¬ 
ditional  training  as  her  response  and 
reaction  were  more  gradual.  The  sec¬ 
ond  was  exceptional  because  he  was 
above  the  average  in  intelligence  and 
came  to  the  Center  early,  regaining  his 
place  in  society  in  less  than  four 
months.  The  third  “found”  himself  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life. 

Although  a  four-month  training 
period  is  usually  long  enough,  there 
are  no  set  rules.  Each  case  is  decided 
on  its  own  merits  by  the  staff. 

An  average  of  33  persons  annually 
have  completed  training  at  the  Center 
during  the  past  six  years.  Last  year 
47  completed  training,  which  indicates 
the  increased  interest  by  prospective 
trainees  and  increasing  efficiency  of  the 
operation.  Capacity  training  load  at 
the  Center  is  15  at  one  time — 10  men 
and  five  women. 

Training  starts  each  day  at  8:00  A.M. 
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with  a  30-minute  discussion  of  news 
received  by  radio.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a 
group  discussion  conducted  by  a  trainee 
for  one  week.  There  follow  three  45- 
minute  periods,  broken  by  a  15-minute 
coffee-time  (served  and  prepared  by  a 
selected  trainee),  of  crafts,  typing, 
travel  and  kitchen  orientation.  Group 
discussions  led  by  staff  members  are 
held  at  11:00  A.M.  The  staff  psycholo¬ 
gist,  for  instance,  will  discuss  how  to 
apply  for  a  job,  how  to  seek  and  refuse 
assistance,  etc.  Further  discussions  are 
held  on  the  history  and  philosophy  of 
the  adult  blind,  how  to  obtain  help 
from  agencies,  legislation  for  the  blind, 
etc. 

During  the  newscast  and  discussion 
for  trainees,  the  staff  meets  for  reports 
on  the  previous  day  of  training,  indi¬ 
vidual  evaluation  of  trainees  and 
changes  in  schedule.  Each  staff  mem¬ 
ber  serves  a  two-week  chairmanship  of 
the  discussion.  This  is  part  of  staff 
development  and  teamwork  training. 

The  staff  is  composed  of  seven  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  and  three  mainte¬ 
nance  employees.  Two  of  the  staff 
members  are  totally  blind  and  three 
are  partially  blind.  The  sighted  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  staff  are  residential  super¬ 
visor  and  administrative  assistant. 

During  the  11:00  A.M.  discussions 
guest  speakers  such  as  former  trainees, 
doctors  and  businessmen  are  brought 
in  for  counseling. 

The  afternoon  schedule  is  broken 
down  into  four  forty-five-minute  peri¬ 
ods,  with  a  15-minute  break,  except  for 
trainees  receiving  travel  training  down¬ 
town. 

During  the  week  trainees  assume 
duties  in  getting  out  the  laundry,  help¬ 
ing  to  plan  meals,  saying  grace  at  meals, 
acting  as  receptionists  and  answering 
the  telephone.  This  is  training  in  the 
acceptance  of  responsibility  and  the  re¬ 
gaining  of  confidence.  Even  the  men 


are  taught  to  operate  washing  ma¬ 
chines  and  dryers  and  how  to  cook. 

One  can  see  that  the  training  cannot 
become  standardized.  There  is  a  great 
need  for  constant  staff  meetings  and 
adjustment  of  the  program. 

The  cost  of  the  State  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  Division  for  the  Blind  is 
about  $140.00  per  trainee —  $75.00  for 
tuition  and  $65.00  for  room  and  board. 
A  trainee  may  pay  his  own  room  and 
board  if  he  desires.  This  $140.00  covers 
about  60  per  cent  of  the  cost  per  trainee 
per  month.  The  remainder  is  raised  by 
the  Lions  Clubs  of  Arkansas  through 
their  annual  “Be  Thankful  You  Can 
See”  seal  sale. 

Sponsorship  of  this  great  work 
among  the  adult  blind  was  initiated 
in  1946  by  the  Down-Town  Little  Rock 
Lions  Club  after  a  presentation  of  the 
problem  by  the  present  managing  di¬ 
rector.  The  Club  started  its  own  fund 
raising  program,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  State  Lions  Convention  that  same 
year.  Suitable  quarters  were  purchased 
at  2812  South  Tyler  and  the  first 
trainee  was  accepted  in  early  1947. 

Sponsored  by  the  Lions  Club,  the 
Center  is  administered  by  the  Arkansas 
Enterprises  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  a  non¬ 
profit  organization.  The  Arkansas  En¬ 
terprises  for  the  Blind  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee,  which  directs  the  Center  is 
composed  of  Lion  members,  representa¬ 
tives  from  the  Vocational  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Division  of  the  Department  of 
Education,  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  and  the  Arkansas  School  for 
the  Blind. 

This  is  an  ideal  organization  because 
it  brings  together  the  best  in  private 
enterprises  and  state  agencies  and 
avoids  being  “institutionalized.”  The 
AEB  was  incorporated  in  1939  to  oper¬ 
ate  the  vending  stand,  or  business  en¬ 
terprises  program,  in  co-operation  with 
the  Rehabilitation  Division  of  the  Ed- 
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ucation  Department.  There  are  30 
such  stands,  with  32  employees,  being 
operated  in  the  state  now. 

In  1952,  Mrs.  Viola  Lee,  retired 
Negro  school  teacher,  gave  her  home 
in  Pine  Bluff  to  the  AEB  for  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Cowan  Rehabilitation 
Center  for  the  Negro  Blind,  in  honor 
of  her  parents.  The  Pine  Bluff  Center, 
which  is  operating  successfully  now, 
adjoins  the  campus  of  the  Arkansas 
A.  M.  8c  N.  College,  the  state’s  Negro 
cultural  center.  Dr.  Lawrence  Davis, 
one  of  the  outstanding  Negro  educators 
in  the  nation,  president  of  the  college, 
and  his  students  have  taken  a  great 
interest  in  the  Cowan  Center,  contrib¬ 
uting  hundreds  of  man-hours  per 
month  to  improve  it. 

We  have  found  that  operation  of  the 
Center  as  a  private  agency  has  been  a 
large  factor  in  our  success.  The  public 
is  represented  by  members  of  the  Lions 
Clubs,  while  the  top  people  in  our 
state  agencies  have  been  available  for 
assistance.  We  are  recognized  all  over 
the  United  States  and  we  are  able  to 
accept  trainees  from  any  state.  This 
enables  us  to  recruit  and  train  out¬ 
standing  staff  members.  The  AEB  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  hires  the  managing 
director,  who  in  turn  hires  staff  mem¬ 
bers,  subject  to  approval  of  the  com¬ 
mittee. 

In  addition  to  raising  funds  for  op¬ 
eration  of  the  Centers,  state  Lions 
Clubs  carry  on  an  intensive  sight  con¬ 
servation  program  among  school  chil¬ 
dren.  Thirty  per  cent  of  the  funds 
obtained  from  the  annual  seal  sale  are 
kept  at  home  to  provide  glasses  and 
operations  for  underprivileged  chil¬ 
dren  and  for  holding  eye  clinics. 

Our  greatest  need  now  is  expansion. 
Our  physical  facilities  permit  us  to 


train  15  persons  at  a  time.  We  believe 
the  number  should  be  increased  to  25 
or  30. 

Our  few  failures  came  in  the  early 
stages  of  our  operation  at  the  Center 
before  our  staff  became  stabilized  and 
our  program  crystallized.  Those  first 
trainees  were  adults  who  had  been 
blind  for  years  and  had  developed 
habits  difficult  to  change.  A  trainee 
must  want  to  become  independent  and 
the  counselor  must  get  across  his  mes¬ 
sage  properly.  Good  counseling  is  half 
the  battle. 

Now  that  we  have  become  firmly 
established  we  are  getting  new  types 
of  trainees — persons  who  have  only  re¬ 
cently  become  blind.  Their  recovery  is 
quick  and  lasting. 

The  Southwest  Rehabilitation  Cen¬ 
ter — the  name  was  changed  last  year 
from  Arkansas  Adjustment  Center  for 
the  Adult  Blind  because  of  its  increas¬ 
ing  scope — operates  on  policy,  not  rule 
or  regimentation.  It’s  only  rule  is  the 
Golden  Rule.  While  a  schedule  must 
be  maintained  and  the  training  pro¬ 
gram  arranged  for  good  continuity, 
each  trainee  is  treated  as  an  individual. 

In  our  miniature  community,  we 
strive  to  improve  individual  personal¬ 
ity,  to  help  the  trainee  keep  his  own 
identity  but  at  the  same  time  teach 
him  to  live  and  co-operate  with  his  fel¬ 
low  man. 

We  teach  the  trainee  to  feel  that  he 
has  a  vital  role  to  play  in  his  com¬ 
munity  and  nation;  that  he  must  play 
and  work  alongside  his  neighbor. 
When  a  trainee,  after  his  orientation 
period  is  about  concluded,  is  literally 
seized  by  the  spirit  of  his  fellow 
trainees  to  succeed,  the  battle  is  over. 
He  is  a  member  of  humanity’s  team 
and  practices  “doing  unto  others.” 
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Edward  Rushton 


DOROTHEA  SIMPSON 


Edward  Rushton,  the  pioneer  of  work 
for  the  blind  in  Great  Britain,  is  a  fig¬ 
ure  who  stirs  the  imagination.  Against 
the  background  of  eighteenth  century 
Liverpool,  during  the  period  of  revolu¬ 
tionary  thought  and  action,  he  emerges 
as  a  very  minor  poet,  blind  during 
most  of  his  life,  who  identified  himself 
with  the  causes  of  the  unfortunate  and 
used  his  pen  on  their  behalf.  An  un¬ 
happy  man  who  had  the  vision  to  see 
beyond  his  own  immediate  time,  he 
sublimated  his  own  frustrations  in  ef¬ 
fort  on  behalf  of  those  who  could  not 
speak  for  themselves. 

He  was  born  in  Liverpool  in  1756, 
thus  coming  to  maturity  during  the 
period  of  "humanity  and  reason.  Dui- 
ing  his  lifetime  occurred  two  great 
Revolutions,  the  French  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican,  and  some  minor  ones.  The  city 
in  which  he  spent  his  life,  except  for 
time  at  sea,  was  the  point  of  arrival 
and  departure  for  travelers  to  and  from 
the  new  world  and  the  continent. 
Rushton,  being  a  poet,  was  sensitive  to 
his  age  and  to  the  new  currents  of 
thought  that  came  with  travelers  to  the 
city.  The  theory  that  the  blind  could 
be  educated  and  made  useful  membeis 
of  society  had  already  been  carried  out 
in  France  by  Valentin  Hauy  with  the 
establishment  of  the  Institution  Na- 
tionale  pour  les  Jeunes  Aveugles  in 
1784.  It  was  probably  the  existence  of 
this  school  which  gave  Rushton  the 
idea  of  similar  provision  for  the  blind 
in  Liverpool,  an  idea  that  became  an 
actuality  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Liverpool  School  for  the  Blind  in  179°* 


Rushton  at  this  time  was  thirty-four 
years  old,  somewhat  past  the  mid-point 
of  his  life.  His  early  years  were  full  of 
hardship  and  adventure  and  formed 
the  core  of  his  interest  in  the  down¬ 
trodden  and  the  oppressed. 

Goes  to  Sea  as  Apprentice 

Liverpool  in  the  eighteenth  century 
waxed  rich  from  the  slave  trade.  Sail¬ 
ing  vessels  made  the  triangular  voyage 
from  England  to  Africa  and  thence  to 
the  West  Indies,  returning  with  cargoes 
of  rum  and  sugar,  as  well  as  substantial 
cash,  for  which  they  had  exchanged 
their  human  freight.  Rushton,  appren¬ 
ticed  at  eleven  to  the  West  India  Com¬ 
pany,  made  several  voyages  on  slaving 
ships  and  had  his  share  of  adventure. 
When  he  was  sixteen  he  is  said  to  have 
guided  into  harbor  the  ship  which  the 
captain  had  given  up  for  lost.  He  had 
made  friends  with  a  Negro  on  his  ship, 
and  when  both  found  themselves  swim¬ 
ming  toward  a  cask  floating  in  the 
ocean,  the  Negro  allowed  Rushton  to 
reach  it  first  and  himself  drowned. 
Rushton,  saved  from  death  by  the  un¬ 
selfishness  of  another  felt  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  the  obligation  to  pay  the 
debt  by  fighting  the  cause  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate. 

In  his  late  teens  he  shipped  as  mate 
on  a  slaving  expedition  to  Guinea.  His 
expostulations  to  the  captain  regarding 
the  brutal  treatment  of  the  black  cap¬ 
tives  resulted  in  his  being  threatened 
with  irons.  Nevertheless,  when  an  epi¬ 
demic  of  malignant  ophthalmia  broke 
out  among  the  slaves,  Rushton  went 
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among  them  in  order  to  help  as  best 
he  could.  In  this  way  he  contracted  the 
disease  himself  and  as  a  result  lost  his 
sight  at  the  age  of  nineteen. 

During  the  voyage  those  slaves  that 
became  blind  were  thrown  overboard. 
Rushton,  returning  home  to  Liverpool, 
was  in  a  sense  “thrown  overboard” 
also.  Details  of  the  situation  are  lack¬ 
ing,  but  it  appears  that  his  step-mother 
objected  to  his  presence  in  the  home. 
Because  of  this  rejection,  Rushton  left 
to  subsist  on  a  pittance  allowed  him  by 
his  father.  Out  of  a  sum  of  four  shil¬ 
lings  a  week,  an  allowance  that  must 
have  been  inadequate  even  in  those 
days,  he  managed  to  live  and  to  pay  a 
boy  threepence  a  week  to  read  to  him 
in  the  evenings.  Thus  he  continued  the 
education  which  had  been  interrupted 
when  he  went  to  sea. 

Literacy  Efforts 

It  was  during  this  period  that  he  be¬ 
gan  to  write.  Whether  or  not  he  would 
have  taken  to  literary  expression  if  he 
had  retained  his  sight  is  a  matter  for 
speculation.  His  literary  gift  was  not 
great,  and  no  one  reads  Rushton’s 
works  today,  but  he  made  full  use  of 
it.  A  poem  called  “The  Dismembered 
Empire,”  which  condemned  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Revolution,  brought  him  some 
recognition  when  it  was  published  in 
1782.  His  father,  at  this  point,  estab¬ 
lished  him  and  a  sister  in  a  tavern  in 
Liverpool  which  they  appear  to  have 
operated  successfully.  From  this  point 
on  Rushton  apparently  had  no  serious 
economic  worries.  He  married  and  had 
a  family,  continuing  to  write  and  to 
espouse  the  cause  of  the  underdog. 
Time  after  time  he  aroused  the  ire  of 
comfortable  citizens  who  disliked  hav¬ 
ing  their  consciences  disturbed. 

In  1787  the  publication  of  “West 
India  Eclogues,”  a  violent  criticism  of 
the  slave  trade,  made  him  unpopular 


in  his  native  city,  which  had  grown 
prosperous  from  the  barter  in  human 
flesh  and  blood.  In  1797  he  published 
“An  Expostulatory  Letter  to  George 
Washington  of  Mount  Vernon  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  on  His  Continuing  to  be  a  Pro¬ 
prietor  of  Slaves.”  There  was  no  reply 
to  the  letter.  In  it  Rushton  points  out, 
“Where  liberty  is,  there  man  walks 
erect  and  puts  forth  all  his  powers; 
while  slavery,  like  a  torpedo,  benumbs 
the  finest  energies  of  his  soul.”  Later 
in  the  piece  he  remarks,  “When  we 
ourselves  are  oppressed,  we  perceive  it 
with  the  lynx’s  eye;  but  when  we  be¬ 
come  the  oppressors,  no  noon-tide  bats 
are  blinder.”  The  use  of  a  visual  meta¬ 
phor,  in  view  of  Rushton’s  own  lack 
of  sight,  is  interesting  here. 

Rushton  gave  up  the  tavern  to  edit 
and  partially  own  “The  Liverpool 
Herald.”  In  1792  he  left  his  post 
“owing  to  some  outspoken  remarks  of 
his  on  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the 
Liverpool  press-gang.”  The  press-gangs 
used  trickery  and  abduction  to  force 
men  and  boys  into  service  on  the  sail¬ 
ing  ships.  Being  forced  out  of  news¬ 
paper  work,  Rushton  became  a  book¬ 
seller.  Meeting  with  others  who  were 
interested  in  ideas  and  theories,  he  was 
able  to  found  the  Literary  and  Philo¬ 
sophical  Society  of  Liverpool. 

New  Conceptions 

It  was  this  society  which  he  used  as 
a  medium  for  developing  his  idea  that 
the  blind  could  be  educated  and  made 
useful  to  society.  The  time  being  ripe 
and  the  spokesman  fluent,  the  club  be¬ 
came  interested  in  the  cause  of  the 
blind.  Mr.  Christie,  a  blind  man  of 
Liverpool,  urged  that  benefits  to  the 
blind  include  education  for  adults  as 
well  as  children.  Two  clergymen  of  the 
city,  Mr.  Dannet  and  Mr.  Smyth,  were 
attracted  to  the  idea,  and  a  meeting 
was  held  to  work  out  a  plan  “to  ren- 
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der  the  blind  happy  in  themselves  and 
useful  to  society.”  As  a  result  the  Liver- 

iool  Society  for  the  Blind  opened  in 
vo  small  houses  in  179°-  Here  trades 
rere  taught,  including  spinning,  bas- 
etry  and  whip-making.  Most  of  the 
upils  boarded  in  homes  in  the  city, 
Dining  to  the  institution  to  class.  After 
sveral  years  of  learning  a  skill  they 
eturned  to  their  homes  to  continue  in 
the  practice  of  a  craft.  The  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  school  was  followed  by 
others,  in  Bristol,  Edinburgh,  and  also 
Ireland.  The  Liverpool  school  is  note¬ 
worthy  because  it  was  the  first  organ¬ 
ized  provision  for  the  instruction  of  the 
blind  in  the  British  Isles. 


In  1807,  after  thirty-three  years  of 
blindness,  Rushton  regained  his  sight 
through  an  operation  by  Benjamin 
Gibson  of  Manchester.  In  1814  he  died 
at  his  home  in  Paradise  St.,  Liverpool. 

Rushton  had  moral  courage  and 
steadfastness  of  purpose.  Sensitive  to 
the  currents  of  thought  of  his  age,  he 
used  his  minor  poetic  gift  to  convey 
these  to  others  less  aware.  Being  both 
idealistic  and  practical  he  was  able,  in 
spite  of  the  blindness  that  hampered 
him  during  most  of  his  adult  life,  to 
make  full  use  of  the  abilities  for  ex¬ 
pressing  and  influencing  which  he  pos¬ 
sessed.  A  minor  figure  may  sometimes 
contribute  much  to  a  great  cause. 


Earn  More  with  Leathercraft! 

In  this,  our  20th  Anniversary  year  in  work  with  the  blind,  we  wish  to  thank 
our  many  customers  and  friends  for  the  continued  patronage  and  goodwill 

that  has  helped  our  firm  grow. 

We  now  carry  in  stock  over  200  different  articles, 
all  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  buying  pub¬ 
lic,  and  thus  earn  more  money  for  you  and  your 
clients. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  at  no  charge  our 
latest  catalogue,  illustrating  and  describing  these 
items.  Send  for  it  today,  and  get  on  the  road  to 
greater  income  for  your  organization  and  workers. 

S.&S.  LEATHER  COMPANY 

Colchester,  Conn. 

Wallets,  keycases,  coinpurses,  ladies’  handbags  and 
shoulder  bags,  leather  and  plastic  belts  for  men 
and  women,  combcases,  cigarette  cases,  moccasins, 
suspenders,  gift  sets,  general  craft  supplies.  Free 
42-page  catalogue. 
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The  Residential  School,  Its  History,  Contri¬ 
butions,  and  Future;  by  Merle  E.  Framp- 
ton  and  Ellen  Kearney.  Publisher:  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind;  Copyright  1953,  163  pp.  Price 
$1.75.  Reviewed  by  Guy  J.  Marchisio.* 

Many  of  us  who  have  been  associated 
with  residential  schools  for  the  blind 
have  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  a 
sincere  and  self-appraising  book  would 
be  written  presenting  the  history 
and  contribution  of  these  renowned 
and  esteemed  educational  institutions. 
Though  grudgingly  acknowledged  by 
some,  a  true  historical  portrayal  will 
reveal  that  leaders  in  the  education  of 
the  blind  have  not  only  been  instru¬ 
mental  in  establishing  supplementary 
programs,  but  they  have  frequently 
taken  up  the  cudgels  in  the  interest  of 
providing  services  to  the  adult  blind. 
Indicative  of  this  type  of  planned  ac¬ 
tion  is  the  fact  that  at  least  one-half 
of  the  schools  for  the  blind  in  this 
country  are  presently  co-operating  fully 
or  on  a  selective  student  basis  with  the 
public  high  schools.  This  reviewer  is 
of  the  opinion  that  schools  for  the 
blind  have  borne  more  than  their  share 
of  criticism — some  of  it  unrealistic, 
some  of  it  unfounded.  Yet,  there  is 
little  in  this  volume  that  tells  of  the 
“magnificent  contributions  of  the  resi¬ 
dential  schools  to  blind  people”  by 
building  upon  its  own  achievements, 
particularly  in  the  light  of  modern  ex¬ 
periences.  Rather,  this  is  a  thesis  that  ex¬ 
pands  and  prospers  from  a  perspective 
that  views  the  “public  day-school  classes 

*  Guy  J.  Marchisio  is  Supervisor  of  Educa¬ 
tional  Services  at  the  New  Jersey  Commission 
for  the  Blind.  He  formerly  was  principal  of 
the  Utah  School  for  the  Blind. 


for  blind  children”  in  “contradistinc¬ 
tion”  to  the  residential  schools. 

Dedicated  to  the  heads  of  residential 
schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United 
States,  both  past  and  present,  this  little 
volume  is  packed  with  controversy  and 
bulges  from  the  sheer  weight  of  its 
documentary  data.  To  prove  their  case, 
the  authors  have  dug  deeply  into  the 
archives  of  educational  experience  to 
the  extent  of  producing  319  references 
for  a  text  of  149  pages.  To  present 
their  viewpoint.  Dr.  Frampton  and 
Miss  Kearney  have  divided  their  book 
into  four  main  chapters — (1)  history, 
(2)  contributions,  (3)  criticisms,  and 
(4)  future  of  the  residential  school. 
There  is  a  “Foreword”  that  sets  the  pace 
and  an  appendix  devoted  to  the  “His¬ 
tory  of  the  Day-School  Movement.” 

The  Foreword  traces  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  “moral  responsibility  toward 
the  blind”  and  relates  this  awakening 
in  the  New  World  with  the  growing 
social  consciousness  and  concern  for 
the  sick,  the  poor,  and  the  handi¬ 
capped.  In  this  setting  the  residential 
school  for  the  blind  was  created.  Hence, 
proclaim  the  writers,  “The  residential 
school  for  the  blind,  has  from  its  incep¬ 
tion  .  .  .  reflected  the  concrete  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  people’s  will  to  realize  the 
ideal  of  service  to  others  .  .  .  (It)  has 
changed  with  the  years  in  proportion 
to  the  economic,  social  and  political 
development  of  our  country  ...  It  re-  | 
mains  ...  a  new  and  growing  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  blind  to  enjoy  the  fruits 
of  a  democracy  ...  It  has  outlasted 
many  social,  educational,  and  economic 
changes  .  .  .  and  we  have  confidence 
that  it  will  remain  a  bulwark  for  the 
future,  assuring  to  the  blind  the  most 
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productive  and  practical  method  of 
education.” 

For  reasons  of  their  own,  the  authors 
define  a  residential  school  for  the  blind 
is  “a  boarding-school  offering  educa¬ 
tion  and  care  to  blind  children  from 
iges  three  to  twenty-one,  or  from  the 
preschool  through  the  high  school.” 
The  curriculum,  for  the  most  part, 
provides  for  medical,  academic,  musi- 
:al,  social,  vocational,  placement  and 
follow-up  services.  Two  main  group¬ 
ings  are  mentioned:  those  schools 
which  operate  on  a  five-day  week,  and 
:he  majority  which  provide  services  on 
i  ten-month  year.  The  usual  physical- 
plant  type  of  classification  is  utilized, 
With  “state-operated,  privately-oper¬ 
ated,  church-related,  and  quasi-public” 
as  additional  descriptions.  As  impor- 

fant  as  these  organizational  categories 
re,  there  are  residential  school  types 
that  many  will  agree  are  of  greater  in¬ 
fluence  upon  the  visually  handicapped 
child.  In  general,  these  include:  dual 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  the  blind  un¬ 
der  a  single  administration;  braille  and 
sight-saving  schools,  including  those 
which  provide  for  both  blind  and  par¬ 
tially  seeing  students;  socially-segre¬ 
gated  schools  where  boys  and  girls  are 
encouraged  to  participate  separately  or 
sparingly  in  co-operative  social  or  stu¬ 
dent  activities;  co-operative  schools  that 
participate  in  community  life  or  co¬ 
operate  with  the  public  school  system; 
self-sufficient  schools  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  all  or  most  of  their  services  within 
their  campus;  and  finally  welfare  in¬ 
stitutions  that  function  under  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  welfare,  where  educational 
standards  and  procedures  are  often  dif¬ 
ficult  to  maintain.  Some  of  these  are 
reaching  for  the  “most  productive  and 
practical  method  of  education,  but 
few  schools  will  acknowledge  that  they 
have  attained  this  superlative  goal. 

The  “History  of  the  Residential 


School  Movement”  is  a  delineation  of 
the  important  firsts  in  residential 
schools  for  the  blind.  One  wishes  that 
the  “glorious  story  of  achievement” 
and  the  forces  and  personalities  behind 
the  residential  school  movement  might 
someday  be  told,  but,  as  the  authors 
state,  “a  more  detailed  account  may  be 
found  in  such  works  as  those  of  Best 
and  French  .  .  .” 

The  authors  utilize  four  subjective 
measurements  in  evaluating  the  con¬ 
tributions  made  by  residential  schools. 
They  are:  time  and  endurance,  social 
adaptation,  demand,  and  product.  It  is 
unfortunate,  however,  that  the  writers 
chose  to  make  the  main  body  of  their 
book  a  defense  of  the  residential  school. 
An  “effective  service”  for  many  years, 
schools  for  the  blind  hardly  require  a 
self-protective  approach  to  justify  their 
“survival  power.”  Certainly  the  list  of 
colleges  and  universities  attended  and 
the  jobs  held  by  alumni  of  four  schools 
for  the  blind  is  an  imposing  one.  It 
must  not  be  overlooked,  however,  that 
many  such  lists  have  been  compiled, 
but  little  or  no  information  is  availa¬ 
ble  beyond  this  point.  Neither  should 
it  be  assumed  or  implied  from  this  sur¬ 
vey  that  a  similar  picture  is  true  for  all 
or  even  many  schools  for  the  blind. 
True,  some  day-school  classes  lack 
teaching  equipment,  but  is  this  not 
true  of  those  residential  schools  that 
must  depend  almost  entirely  upon  the 
“federal  per  capita  grant”  to  supply 
their  needs? 

True,  guidance  programs  are  some¬ 
times  weak  in  public  school  classes,  but 
is  this  not  one  of  the  prime  concerns 
of  residential  schools  today?  True, 
some  residential  schools  admirably  sup¬ 
plement  the  home  training  toward  in¬ 
dependence,  but  are  not  some  classes 
achieving  this  goal  on  the  local  level 
through  close  co-operation  of  home, 
school  and  community? 
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The  failure  to  make  use  of  the  most 
recent  findings  rather  than  concentrate 
upon  past  experiences  mark  this  book 
for  what  it  is — imbued  with  tradi¬ 
tionalism,  conceived  in  the  light  of  yes¬ 
terday’s  experiences,  and  defensive  to 
the  point  of  pre-judgment.  Again  and 
again,  through  the  either-or  approach 
or  the  this  versus  that  conception,  the 
authors  clearly  divide  the  ranks.  By 
employing  this  procedure  the  writers 
arrive  at  the  following  conclusions: 
"There  cannot  be  two  ‘bests’  in  a 
method  .  .  .  either  the  day-school  pro¬ 
gram  is  better  or  the  residential  school 
presents  the  better  program.”  Such 
phrases  scattered  throughout  the  text 
leave  little  doubt  as  to  where  they 
stand:  "We  believe  the  graduate  of  the 
residential  school  for  the  blind  has 
been  and  are  superior  products  .  .  .  that 
the  residential  school  for  the  blind,  as 
we  know  it  today,  provides  the  best 
system  so  far  conceived  for  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  blind.” 

The  book  concludes  with  a  detailed 
and  profusely  documented  “History  of 
the  Day-School  Movement,”  from  1900 
to  1952.  It  is  no  less  than  heartening 
and  a  little  embarrassing  to  proponents 
of  this  method,  that  a  volume  devoted 
to  residential  schools  should  make  a 
distinct  contribution  in  the  field  of 
education  noted  for  its  scarcity  of  litera¬ 
ture.  It  is  equally  encouraging  that  the 
authors  recognize  that  it  is  “imperative 
that  residential-school  leadership  give 
every  aid  and  full  co-operation  to  the 
day-school  movement,  because  its  effort 
is  directed  to  the  same  objective, 
namely,  the  proper  education  of  the 
individual  blind  child.” 

To  this  reviewer,  there  are  two  guid¬ 
ing  principles  which  are  fundamental 
to  the  education  of  every  blind  child 
and  consequently  make  room  for  the 
several  methods  designed  to  meet  their 
individual  needs.  These  are:  1.  That 


the  blind  child  is  entitled  to  receive  ai 
least  as  good  an  education  as  he  would 
have  been  provided  if  he  had  normal 
vision.  2.  That  the  blind  child  should 
be  treated  as  an  individual  with  indi¬ 
vidual  interests,  drives,  and  abilities. 
Within  these  standards  there  is  a  place 
for  the  residential  school,  the  public 
school  class,  the  local  public,  private, 
or  church  school,  the  itinerant  teacher 
plan,  the  tutor  system,  or  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  such  services.  When  we  have 
arrived  at  the  point  where  our  efforts 
are  directed  toward  the  utilization  of 
the  finest  available  resources  rather 
than  toward  the  promotion  of  any  one 
plan,  reflected  in  both  literature  and 
action,  the  best  interest  of  each  blind 
child  will  be  served. 


Chiffons  and  Mektoub:  by  Emily  White 
Sandford.  Publisher:  Vantage  Press,  New 
York.  95  pp.  Price:  $2.50.  Reviewed  by 
Lucy  Armistead  Goldthwaite.* 

Strange  and  provocative  titles  seem 
to  be  the  distinguishing  mark  of  recent 
book  publications.  Conspicuous  among 
such  titles  are  Too  Late  the  Phalarope 
by  Alan  Paton,  and  Kingfishers  Catch 
Flies  by  Rumer  Godden.  So  in  calling 
her  book  Chiffons  and  Metkouh ,  Emily 
White  Sandford  is  in  the  current  fash¬ 
ion  and  also,  incidentally,  in  very  good 
company. 

Her  poems  are  imaginative,  many 
are  romantic,  a  few  humorous  and  one, 
a  dramatic  narrative  poem  set  in  India. 
They  are  written  for  the  most  part 
from  strange  and  far-away  places.  The 


*  Miss  Goldthwaite  retired  a  few  years  ago 
from  a  long  and  valuable  service  in  library 
work  for  the  blind.  In  1946  she  was  the  re¬ 
cipient  of  the  Migel  Award  for  her  outstand¬ 
ing  service. 
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author  has  evidently  roamed  the  world 
and  enjoyed  herself  immensely  in  do¬ 
ing  so. 

She  writes  of  having  gathered  these 
fragments  together  for 

.  .  .  songs  of  a  tuneful  lilt 

With  little  cadence  of  grieving” 

and  so  well  has  she  succeeded  that  this 
reviewer  for  one,  was  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  she  found  it  possible  to 
live  joyously  in  spite  of  great  trials  and 
great  sorrow.  She  seems  to  be  saying, 
with  Bernard  Iddings  Bell,  the  learned 
prelate,  that  “the  task  of  man  is  to  live 
simply,  honestly,  bravely,  joyously,  in 
the  midst  of  a  difficult  world.”  Courage 
is  the  dominant  note  of  these  poems. 

In  the  last  four  years  Mrs.  Sandford 
has  become  totally  blind  and  writes 
with  objectivity  of  her  new  world.  Two 
of  her  poems  are  on  this  subject, 
“Lights  Out”  and  a  sonnet,  one  of  her 
best,  that  ends  with  the  couplet: 

“There  is  no  blindness  in  the  heart 
of  me 

My  failing  eyes  have  taught  my  soul 
to  see.” 


Another  sonnet  written  apparently 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  “You 
are  so  far  from  me!  The  Shadows  glide 
into  my  life,”  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the 
collection. 

On  the  lighter  side  are  such  witty 
little  poems  as  “What  Shall  We,  Mar¬ 
ion?”  wherein  a  prospective  though  im¬ 
pecunious  bridegroom  wishes  to  be 
married  by  Jack-in-the-Pulpit  as  there 
would  be  no  fee! 

Mrs.  Sandford  spent  her  childhood 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  where  her  father, 
John  Howard  White,  held  a  high  gov¬ 
ernment  position.  Through  her  mother 
she  is  related  to  the  Byrd  family  of 
Virginia.  She  is  a  descendant  of  the 
first  Governor  of  Roanoke  and  also  of 
the  first  Colonial  Governor  of  Mary¬ 
land. 

After  her  marriage  to  Percy  Sandford 
they  travelled  extensively,  finally  mak¬ 
ing  their  home  in  Tunis,  North  Africa. 
Now  a  resident  of  Pine  Orchard,  Con¬ 
necticut,  Mrs.  Sandford  is  the  author 
of  “Reflexes,”  a  novel,  and  of  several 
short  stories  and  plays.  Her  hobby  is 
the  theatre.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
Union  Interalliee  in  Paris. 


Long  Select  Chair  Cane 
Machine-Woven  Cane  Webbing 
Reed  Spline — Handicraft  and  Basketry  Reed 

Reed  Flats  and  Ovals 

COMMONWEALTH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Gardner,  Massachusetts 
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Current  Citerature 


Rehabilitation  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped ,  by  Henry  H.  Kessler. 
Revised  edition.  New  York,  Columbia 
University  Press,  1953.  In  this  edition, 
as  in  the  original  one,  Dr.  Kessler  has 
a  chapter  on  “The  Blind  and  the  Deaf.” 

- — - ■ - 

Into  the  Light;  the  Gray  Pifer  Story , 
by  Melton  Wright,  Boyce,  Va.,  Carr 
Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  1953.  This 
paper-covered,  59-page  biography  is  the 
life-story  of  Nina  Gray  Pifer,  a  Virginia 
girl  who,  despite  blindness  from  birth, 
has  become  a  successful  teacher  of  cere¬ 
bral  palsied  children. 


“Camping  for  Blind  Adults,”  by 
Maurice  Case,  Recreation,  May  1953. 
Mr.  Case,  Director  of  Camp  Lighthouse 
for  ten  years,  describes  one  of  two 
summer  camps  operated  by  the  Light¬ 
house  of  The  New  York  Association  for 
the  Blind.  The  physical  setup  of  the 
camp  is  explained,  its  purposes  and 
philosophy  are  described  and  a  typical 
day’s  program  is  outlined. 


“Operating  a  Contract  Shop  for  the 
Blind,”  by  Simon  Hoffman,  Journal  of 
Rehabilitation,  May-June  1953.  The 
author  explains  the  operation  of  the 
contract  shop  operated  by  the  New 
York  Guild  for  the  Jewish  Blind.  Six 
brief  case  studies  are  given,  which  point 
up  the  values  to  the  client  of  this  type 
of  vocational  rehabilitation,  where 
blind  workers  learn  and  earn  at  the 
same  time,  thus  building  up  self- 
confidence. 


“Where  Should  Blind  Youth  Be 
Educated?  A  Survey,”  by  Charles  Buell, 


Exceptional  Children,  May  1953.  This 
study  was  made  to  survey  the  trend  in 
the  direction  of  public  high  school  edu¬ 
cation  for  blind  students,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  residential  schools 
of  the  various  states.  The  figures  ob¬ 
tained  from  a  questionnaire  are  listed 
according  to  the  policy  followed  by  the 
superintendents  of  the  various  residen¬ 
tial  schools  who,  in  most  states,  deter¬ 
mine  where  the  blind  youth  will  be 
educated.  Also  listed  are  the  reasons 
given  by  the  administrators  for  follow¬ 
ing  their  policies.  At  present,  about 
one-half  of  the  schools  retain  their 
pupils  through  high  school;  of  the  re¬ 
maining  schools,  about  two-thirds  send 
some  pupils  to  public  high  school, 
while  one-third  send  out  all  pupils 
beyond  a  certain  grade. 


“Camping  for  Blind  Children,”  by 
Jane  M.  Hutchins,  Camping  Magazine, 
March  1953.  This  one-page  article 
stresses  the  philosophy  that  “the  blind 
would  have  few  adjustment  problems 
were  it  not  for  the  sighted  people  who 
create  them.”  Here  are  some  experi¬ 
ences  of  the  author  during  a  summer 
on  the  staff  of  Camp  Allen. 

- ■ - 

“Training  the  Blind  to  Cook,”  by 
Jane  Tiffany  Wagner,  Forecast  for 
Home  Economists,  June  1953.  The 
author  writes  about  Miss  Emily  A. 
Jesson,  blind  instructor  at  the  New  York 
Association  for  the  Blind,  who  for  20 
years  has  been  teaching  blind  persons 
to  cook  “in  the  dark.”  A  number  of 
her  techniques  are  described,  and  sev¬ 
eral  photographs  add  to  the  reader’s 
understanding.  This  article  also  in¬ 
cludes  descriptions  of  a  number  of 
devices  developed  by  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  to  make  it 
possible  for  blind  persons  to  work 
efficiently  in  the  kitchen. 
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Reduction  of  Blindness 

Foreseen  in  Indonesia 


The  belief  that,  with  an  adequate 
economic  and  social  development  pro¬ 
gram,  the  incidence  of  blindness  in  In¬ 
donesia  could  be  cut  by  four-fifths 
within  some  50  years  has  been  expressed 
by  Sir  Clutha  Mackenzie  of  New  Zea¬ 
land.  Sir  Clutha  is  one  of  a  number  of 
technical  assistance  experts  who  have 
been  sent  by  the  UN  and  various  spe¬ 
cialized  agencies  to  assist  the  Republic 
of  Indonesia  in  its  economic  and  social 
development  program. 

Following  his  survey  in  that  country 
for  the  United  Nations,  Sir  Clutha  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Indonesian  government 
recommendations  for  extending  services 
to  the  blind  and  for  prevention  and 
treatment  of  blindness. 

Sir  Clutha  has  previously  surveyed 
blindness  in  Singapore,  Ceylon,  and 
Turkey  at  the  request  of  those  govern¬ 
ments,  under  the  United  Nations,  and 
in  China  under  the  British  Red  Cross. 
He  completed  his  mission  to  Indonesia 
for  the  UN  Technical  Assistance  Ad¬ 
ministration  some  months  ago,  and 
since  then  he  has  completed  UN  and 
UNESCO  assignments  in  India  and 
Pakistan. 

In  his  report,  he  warmly  praises  the 
government  for  its  determination,  de¬ 
spite  the  serious  difficulties  of  recent 
years,  to  improve  almost  every  aspect 
of  blind  welfare.  Already,  he  states,  the 
government  together  with  the  United 
Nations  and  its  specialized  agencies  is 
taking  a  number  of  steps  to  improve 


the  diet  of  the  people,  to  provide 
healthier  housing,  and  to  reduce  the 
high  incidence  of  venereal  disease. 

“Our  experience  is,”  says  Sir  Clutha, 
“that  the  incidence  of  blindness  is  a 
broad  reflex  of  standards  of  living  and 
education,  and  that  blindness  falls  in 
proportion  with  the  rise  in  these  stand¬ 
ards.” 

According  to  accepted  medical  opin¬ 
ion,  he  points  out,  the  number  of  blind 
in  Indonesia  is  approximately  600,000. 
This  figure  places  Indonesia  among  the 
countries  with  the  highest  incidence  in 
the  world,  more  than  double  the  esti¬ 
mate  for  India  and  Pakistan,  and  over 
six  times  that  of  Ceylon  and  Malaya. 

The  chief  causes,  according  to  doctors, 
are  gonorrhea,  trachoma  and  keratoma¬ 
lacia  (inflammation  of  the  cornea) — 
all  three  diseases  preventable  or  curable 
if  the  sufferer  is  brought  soon  enough 
for  treatment  or  given  a  balanced  diet. 

“If  the  medical  opinion  is  correct,” 
Sir  Clutha  reports,  “then  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  present  blind  would  not 
have  lost  their  sight  had  modern  treat¬ 
ment  been  available  or  been  availed  of.” 

He  adds:  “From  what  I  have  seen  else¬ 
where  I  believe  within  one  or  two  gen¬ 
erations  the  present  incidence  of  blind¬ 
ness,  probably  about  1,000  per  100,000 
could  and  should  be  reduced  to  200  per 
100,000  or  even  less.  On  the  basis  of  a 
population  of  80,000,000,  this  would 
make  the  number  of  the  blind  160,000 
or  less.  The  ratio  of  juvenile  blindness 
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in  the  total  number  should  also  fall  sub¬ 
stantially,  thus  effecting  a  tremendous 
reduction  in  the  task  facing  blind  wel¬ 
fare  services." 

Immediate  Prograjn  of  Work 

In  his  report  to  the  Indonesian  gov¬ 
ernment,  Sir  Clutha  suggests  a  detailed 
immediate  program  of  work  both  to 
help  prevent  blindness  and  to  rehabili¬ 
tate  the  blind  so  that  they  may  re-enter 
useful  employment. 

1.  As  a  first,  urgent  step,  he  recom¬ 
mends  the  establishment  of  a  certain 
number  of  base  eye  hospitals  from 
which  traveling  eye  units  would  visit 
the  villages.  He  proposes  that  ophthal¬ 
mologists  be  trained  for  government 
service  and  that  a  simpler  course  be 
given  to  qualify  assistants  to  treat  the 
most  common  eye  diseases. 

2.  Educational  films  on  prevention 
should  be  shown  in  the  cinemas,  he 
states,  and  a  small  projector  should  be 
taken  by  the  traveling  dispensaries  for 
the  exhibition  of  films  in  the  villages. 

3.  To  build  up  a  concerted  plan  for 
services  for  the  blind,  the  expert  sug¬ 
gests  the  immediate  establishment  of 
a  small  national  council  on  blind  wel¬ 
fare.  Intended  to  stimulate  voluntary 
community  service,  this  council  would 
include,  in  addition  to  the  officials  of 
the  Social  Affairs,  Education  and  Health 
Departments,  civic-minded  representa¬ 
tives  of  industry,  press  and  business.  In 
time,  it  would  become  the  co-ordinating 


and  initiating  body  in  the  creation  of 
a  complete  service  throughout  the  whole 
of  Indonesia. 

4.  Sir  Clutha  also  recommends  de¬ 
tailed  modifications  in  the  present  pol¬ 
icies  and  organization  of  the  Bandung 
Society  for  the  Rehabilitation  of  the 
Blind,  a  voluntary  organization  founded 
in  1901,  to  bring  about  the  use  of  this 
Society  as  a  demonstration  center  for 
the  training  of  teachers  and  vocational 
advisers. 

5.  He  also  makes  a  number  of  recom¬ 
mendations  concerning  braille  printing 
and  library  services,  vocational  training 
for  the  blind,  aspects  of  employment, 
and  organizational  problems. 

6.  He  suggests  that  the  government 
ask  the  United  Nations  to  provide  an 
expert  in  blind  welfare  who  would  as¬ 
sume  executive  control  of  the  entire 
program  during  the  next  three  years. 

7.  Other  possible  aid  under  the 
UN  technical  assistance  programs.  Sir 
Clutha  suggests,  would  include  schol¬ 
arships  and  provision  of  special  equip¬ 
ment  such  as  typewriters,  braille  paper 
and  printing  plants,  and  equipment  for 
instruction  in  certain  workshops. 

Two  Indonesian  workers  have  been 
in  the  United  States  in  recent  months 
to  study  methods  in  education  of  the 
blind  and  are  returning  to  their  coun¬ 
try  to  put  improved  skills  into  practice. 
Sir  Clutha  also  consulted  with  UN  au¬ 
thorities  in  New  York  in  October  con¬ 
cerning  future  action  to  be  taken  in 
the  work  in  Indonesia. 
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Although  trained  in  the  law,  Roy  Kumpe 
felt  it  necessary  to  devote  himself  to  train¬ 
ing  blind  people  to  assume  their  places  in 
home  and  community.  At  the  Southwest 
Rehabilitation  Center  he  has  demonstrated 
what  convictions  and  insight  can  lead  a 
man  to  accomplish.  He  is  managing  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Center,  and  was  president, 
during  the  past  biennium  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  By 
virtue  of  the  latter  office  he  was  also  a 
trustee  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind. 


A  form  of  social  service,  rendered  in  an 
educational  setting  with  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  the  blind  person’s  school  adjust¬ 
ment,  briefly  describes  Dorothea  Simpson’s 
title  as  Supervisor  of  Education  for  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  Blind,  in  Con¬ 
necticut.  Those  whom  she  serves  are  in 
public  and  private  schools  other  than  the 
state  school  for  the  blind,  and  range  from 
kindergarten  through  college.  Miss  Simpson 
taught  English  13  years  in  Norwich  Free 


Academy,  has  had  a  year  of  social  work 
training,  and  has  been  Supervisor  of  Home 
Teachers  in  Connecticut.  Her  account  on 
Edward  Rushton  reveals  a  lively  and  facile 
pen. 

- ■ - ■ 

Dr.  Jacobus  tenBroek  is  the  president  of 
the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind.  He 
is  also  an  associate  professor  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California  at  Berkeley  and  a 
member  of  the  California  State  Social  Wel¬ 
fare  Board.  He  is  the  author  of  “The  Anti- 
Slavery  Origins  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend¬ 
ment’’  published  by  the  University  of  Cali¬ 
fornia  Press  in  1951,  and  numerous  other 
works. 


Raymond  M.  Dickinson  is  Superintendent 
of  the  Illinois  Industrial  Home  for  the 
Blind,  in  Chicago.  His  previous  experience 
covered  15  years  as  a  home  teacher  in  Illi¬ 
nois.  The  article  here  published  consists 
of  parts  of  a  paper  delivered  at  the  Group 
D  meeting  of  the  AAWB  convention  in 
Washington  last  July. 


Chair  Cane  —  Cane  Webbing 
Reeds  and  Raffia 

A  Complete  Line  of  Seating  Materials 

AMERICAN  REEDCRAFT  CORPORATION 

Hawthorne,  N.  J. 

FREE  CIRCULARS  UPON  REQUEST 
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Classified  Comer 


This  department  is  a  Nezv  Outlook 
service  to  readers  who  wish  to  publish 
notices  of  positions  open  for  application 
as  well  as  those  who  are  seeking  employ  - 
merit  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind 
or  deaf-blind.  No  charge  is  made  and 
we  will  print  as  many  as  space  will  per¬ 
mit.  The  publishers  do  not  vouch  for 
statements  of  advertisers. 

He  also  will  print  without  charge 
miscellaneous  notices  of  interest  to  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  which  are  of  a  non¬ 
commercial  nature.  All  other  advertis¬ 
ing  iv ill  be  accepted  at  advertising  rates 
which  are  available  on  request. 

Address  correspondence  to:  New  Out¬ 
look  for  the  Blind,  75  West  16th  Street, 
New  York  11,  N.  Y . 


Positions  Available  in  Kansas  with  state 
agency  offering  services  in  area  of  prevention 
of  blindness,  restoration  of  sight,  and  rehabili¬ 
tation  of  the  blind:  Field  Representative  for 
the  state  program  for  the  blind.  One  year  of 
graduate  training  and  four  years  of  professional 
social  work  experience  or  two  years  of  graduate 
training  and  three  years  experience.  Responsi¬ 
ble  for  program  within  a  geographical  district 
and  supervises  local  departments  of  welfare  in 
administration  of  service  program.  Limited 
diiect  client  contacts.  Must  own  and  drive 
a  car.  I  ocational  Rehabilitation  Supervisor; 
graduation  from  an  accredited  four  year  col¬ 
lege  or  university  plus  at  least  five  years  of 
responsible  professional  employment  in  the 
field  of  vocational  rehabilitation  or  allied  fields. 
Graduate  study  may  be  substituted  for  some 
of  the  required  experience.  Responsible  for 
co-ordinating  and  supervising  a  state  wide  pro¬ 
gram  of  vocational  rehabilitation  for  the  blind. 
Home  Teachers  to  work  in  western  part  of 
state.  Experience  and  training  preferred.  Write 
State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  of  Kansas, 
801  Harrison  Street,  Topeka,  Kan.,  attention 
Mr.  Harry  E.  Hayes,  Director,  Services  for 
the  Blind. 

College  teacher  (blind)  seeks  position  as 
teacher  in  a  blind  institution  or  as  an  ad¬ 
ministrator  in  an  agency  for  the  blind.  Was 
founder  of  an  adult  blind  organization  and 
served  as  its  director  for  five  years.  Received 


masters  degree  from  Teachers  College,  Colum¬ 
bia  University,  majoring  in  the  education  of 
the  physically  handicapped.  Has  taught  courses 
in  blind  education  on  the  college  level  for  eight 
years,  has  traveled  widely  among  schools  and 
agencies  for  the  blind,  and  has  written  exten¬ 
sively  on  various  problems  of  the  blind  in 
many  journals  and  papers.  Prepared  for  im¬ 
mediate  engagement.  Apply  New  Outlook  for 
the  Blind,  Box  i-C. 

Bachelor  of  Music,  man  seeks  position  as  a 
teacher  of  blind  children.  Will  consider  coun¬ 
selling  or  administrative  work  in  an  organiza¬ 
tion.  Sixteen  hours’  work  completed  in  adminis¬ 
trative  education  at  state  university.  Regional 
music  clinic  teacher;  one  year  public  school 
teaching  experience.  Further  details  supplied. 
Write  to  New  Outlook,  Box  2-C. 
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Some  Notes  on  the  Use  of 

Two  Personality  Tests  With 

Visually  Handicapped  Students 

GERALDINE  SCHOLL 


Administering  personality  tests  to 
blind  students  has  presented  some 
problems.  Many  do  not  read  braille 
sufficiently  well  to  take  a  so-called  pen¬ 
cil  and  paper  test  with  any  facility. 
In  addition,  many  who  do  read  braille 
object  to  a  test  that  involves  a  great 
deal  of  reading  and  they  frequently 
lose  interest  in  the  test  because  it  goes 
so  slowly.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
blind  students  who  are  still  in  high 
school  and  who  are  interested  in  get¬ 
ting  any  test  done  as  quickly  and  as 
easily  as  possible.  Reading  the  test  to 
the  subject  and  recording  answers  may 
have  some  value  but  the  blind  subject 
may  be  hesitant  about  answering  hon¬ 
estly  when  he  is  in  the  presence  of  the 
sighted  reader. 

We  at  the  Michigan  School  for  the 
Blind  felt  that  administering  person¬ 
ality  tests  to  our  Junior  and  Senior 
students  was  an  important  part  of  our 
guidance  program.  We  therefore  sought 
some  method  for  administering  such 
tests  and  investigated  the  use  of  the 
tape  recorder.  This  seemed  to  elimi¬ 
nate  the  frustrations  of  reading  braille, 
and  further  enabled  the  blind  student 
to  answer  the  questions  honestly  and 
without  inhibition.  This  method  of 
administering  personality  tests  has 
worked  well  in  using  the  Bell  Adjust¬ 
ment  Inventory  and  the  Bernreuter 
Personality  at  our  school. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  de¬ 


scribe  this  method  of  personality  test¬ 
ing,  including  administration  and  scor¬ 
ing  procedure,  and  to  summarize  briefly 
the  results  of  this  part  of  the  testing 
program  at  the  Michigan  School  for 
the  Blind  during  the  past  five  years. 

General  Instructions 

For  administering  the  test  we  use  a 
small  flat  surface  typing  table  where 
the  tape  recorder  may  be  placed  on  the 
left  half  of  the  table  leaving  the  re¬ 
mainder  for  work  space  in  taking  the 
test.  Any  model  of  tape  or  wire  re' 
corder  may  be  used. 

We  have  recorded  the  statements 
giving  the  number  of  the  statement 
before  reading  it  once  and  leaving  a 
five  second  interval  between  the  state¬ 
ments.  This,  from  our  experience,  has 
seemed  to  be  sufficient  time  for  the 
student  to  make  his  choice.  The  stu¬ 
dent  also  knows  that  he  may  turn  the 
machine  off  if  he  should  require  more 
time  to  make  a  decision.  Thus  far  only 
one  student  has  availed  himself  of 
this:  one  boy,  almost  totally  blind  and 
very  hard  of  hearing,  seemed  to  require 
more  time  and  attention  in  taking  the 
test  and  turned  the  machine  off  after 
each  question.  We  found  that  a  low 
pitch  speaking  voice  talking  somewhat 
more  slowly  than  in  customary  conver¬ 
sation  was  most  satisfactory  for  the  re¬ 
cording.  Before  using  them  with  the 
students,  we  tried  the  instructions  and 
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test  questions  on  members  of  the  staff, 
both  blind  and  sighted,  and  made  use 
of  their  suggestions. 

For  testing  purposes,  we  use  a  room 
where  the  student  will  not  have  any 
interruptions  and  where  he  may  be 
observed  through  the  glass  window  of 
the  door.  The  tester  can  thus  check 
from  time  to  time  to  see  if  he  is  en¬ 
countering  any  difficulty. 

Before  he  takes  the  test,  the  student 
is  instructed  in  the  operation  of  the 
machine.  This  is  a  very  simple  explana¬ 
tion  of  how  to  turn  the  machine  off 
and  on.  He  is  given  some  opportunity 
to  “practice”  turning  it  off  and  on  and 
also  time  to  examine  the  machine  it¬ 
self.  This  satisfies  his  curiosity  and  pre¬ 
vents  playing  with  the  machine  later 
when  he  should  be  concentrating  on 
the  test.  The  student  is  instructed  to 
turn  the  machine  off  and  call  the  tester 
if  he  encounters  any  difficulty,  drops 
the  cards,  or  loses  his  place,  or  if  he 
feels  that  he  is  not  answering  the 
questions  correctly.  The  student  is  also 
shown  the  position  of  the  boxes  he  will 
use  and  is  given  the  stack  of  cards  for 
sorting.  The  tester  suggests  that  he 
leave  them  in  a  pile  in  front  of  him 
on  the  table  and  take  each  card  in 
turn  since  the  stack  is  too  large  to  hold 
in  one  hand.  The  student  is  told  that 
the  tester  will  remain  with  him  until 
the  instructions  are  given  and  the  first 
question  read.  Then  the  tester  will 
quietly  leave  the  room.  If  he  does  not 
understand  the  instructions  as  given 
on  the  tape,  he  should  tell  the  tester 
immediately.  In  actual  practice  the  re¬ 
corded  instructions  have  been  clear 
and  rarely  does  the  student  need  to 
ask  further  questions. 

The  Bernreuter  Personality  Inventory 

We  recorded  the  Bernreuter  Person¬ 
ality  Inventory  first.  Both  the  instruc¬ 
tions  and  the  questions  were  recorded 


on  tape.  The  instructions  as  given  on 
the  printed  form  of  the  Inventory  were 
adapted  thus: 

“The  questions  in  this  survey  are 
intended  to  indicate  your  interests  and 
attitudes.  It  is  not  an  intelligence  test, 
nor  are  there  any  right  or  wrong  an¬ 
swers.  In  front  of  you,  you  will  find 
three  boxes:  the  left  box  is  marked 
‘yes/  the  middle  box  is  marked  ‘no/ 
and  the  right  box  is  marked  ‘question/ 
You  have  been  given  a  stack  of  cards 
numbered  in  braille  and  in  print  from 
1  to  125.  All  of  these  cards  have  the 
upper  left  corner  cut  off.  These  cards 
correspond  to  the  125  questions  you 
will  hear.  As  each  question  is  read  to 
you,  decide  if  your  answer  is  ‘yes’  or 
‘no’  or  ‘question,’  that  is,  you  are  not 
able  to  answer  either  ‘yes’  or  ‘no.’  Please 
place  each  card  in  the  box  to  corre¬ 
spond  to  your  choice.” 

Then  the  questions  are  read  in  order 
giving  the  number  of  each  statement, 
following  the  procedure  described 
above. 

For  this  test  we  inserted  cardboard 
or  sandpaper  after  every  twenty-fifth 
item  to  serve  as  a  check  on  orientation. 
However,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to 
insert  these  so  frequently.  After  every 
fiftieth  item  would  be  sufficient. 

As  the  test  is  now  recorded  we  read 
after  question  No.  25  the  following: 

“Next  you  should  have  a  stiff  piece 
of  cardboard.  If  you  do  not,  please 
stop  the  machine  and  call  the  tester. 
Please  put  this  into  the  box  marked 
‘no.’  ” 

After  question  No.  50  the  following 
is  read: 

“Your  next  piece  is  a  piece  of  sand¬ 
paper.  If  it  is  not,  please  call  the  tester. 
Put  this  piece  of  sandpaper  into  the 
box  marked  ‘yes.’  ” 

After  question  No.  75: 

“The  next  piece  is  another  piece  of 
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sandpaper  with  both  the  upper  left 
and  lower  right  corners  cut  off.  Put  it 
into  the  ‘yes’  box.” 

After  question  No.  100: 

“Next  is  another  piece  of  cardboard 
with  both  the  upper  left  and  the  lower 
right  corners  cut  off.  Please  put  it  into 
the  ‘question’  box.” 

After  question  No.  125: 

You  are  now  finished.  Please  stop 
the  machine.” 

The  boxes  in  which  the  students  sort 
the  cards  are  ordinary  boxes  about  5" 
by  5".  Each  has  been  marked  in  braille 
and  in  print  with  the  words  “yes,” 
“no,”  or  “?”.  In  later  administrations 
of  the  test,  we  have  been  using  one 
long  box  approximately  12"  by  4”  di¬ 
vided  into  three  sections. 

The  cards  we  used  for  the  test  are 
3"  by  21/2"  and  have  the  upper  left 
corner  cut  off.  Cutting  off  the  corner 
helps  the  student  to  know  when  he  has 
the  card  right  side  up.  The  pieces  of 
sandpaper  and  cardboard  are  cut  to 
the  same  size.  The  front  of  the  card  is 
numbered  in  braille  and  also  in  print 
large  enough  for  the  partially  sighted 
to  read. 

The  numbers  on  the  back  of  each 
card  correspond  to  the  weighted  values 
as  given  in  the  scoring  instructions  for 
administering  the  test  to  sighted  stu¬ 
dents.  For  example,  on  the  sample  card, 
the  first  column  shows  the  weighted 
value  for  the  Bi-N  Scale  for  item  No. 
120  for  each  of  the  three  responses: 
yes,  no  and  question;  the  second  col¬ 
umn  indicates  the  weighted  values  for 
the  three  responses  on  the  B2-S  Scale; 
and  the  third  column  indicates  the 
weighted  values  for  the  B4-D  Scale.  We 
use  the  three  scales,  Bi-N,  B2-S  and 
B4-D  at  our  school.  An  explanation 
of  the  scoring  procedure  will  follow. 


We  have  adapted  the  form  for  re¬ 
cording  the  test  results  thus: 

The  Personality  Inventory 
Robert  G.  Bernreuter 

Date _ . 

Name  _  Age  _  Sex  - 

School  _  Grade  - 

Bi-N  _  B2-S  _  B4-D _ 

Yes  - — - 

No  - — - 

?  - - - 

Algebraic  Sum  - - - 

Percentile  - - - - 

When  the  student  has  finished  sort¬ 
ing  the  cards,  the  test  may  be  scored 
easily  in  the  following  manner.  The 
cards  in  the  “yes”  box  are  removed 
and  turned  over.  The  order  makes  no 
difference  in  the  scoring  procedure. 
The  scorer  takes  the  upper  left  number 
of  each  card  and  goes  through  the  cards 
adding  or  subtracting  as  indicated. 
This  algebraic  sum  is  then  recorded 
on  the  adapted  form  on  the  “yes”  line 
under  Bi-N.  The  scorer  repeats  the 
process  with  these  same  cards  from  the 
“yes”  box,  but  adds  or  subtracts  the 
top  center  numbers  and  records  this 
sum  in  the  B2-S  column  as  “yes” 
answers.  The  same  procedure  is  fol¬ 
lowed  a  third  time  to  secure  the  B4-D 
score  using  the  top  right  numbers  and 
recording  under  B4-D  on  the  “yes” 
line.  Next  the  cards  in  the  “no”  box 
are  added  taking  the  algebraic  sums  of 
the  middle  left  numbers  for  the  Bi-N 
“no”  score,  the  middle  center  number 
for  the  B2-S  “no”  score  and  the  middle 
right  number  for  the  B4-D  “no”  score. 
The  same  procedure  is  followed  for  the 
“?”  responses,  taking  the  lower  left 
number  for  the  Bi-N  “?”  score,  the 
bottom  center  number  for  the  B2-S 
“?”  score  and  the  bottom  right  number 
for  the  B4-D  “?”  score.  The  algebraic 
sum  is  then  obtained  for  each  of  the 
three  scales  and  the  percentile  norm 
is  determined  from  the  norms  furnished 
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by  the  author.  We  use  the  high  school 
male  and  female  norms. 

When  the  scoring  is  completed  the 
cards  are  sorted  in  their  correct  numeri¬ 
cal  order  and  the  test  is  ready  for  the 
next  subject.  This  scoring  procedure 
necessitates  going  through  each  of  the 
three  groups  of  cards  from  the  “yes/’ 
“no,”  and  “?”  boxes  three  times.  How¬ 
ever,  it  can  be  done  quite  rapidly  and 
easily.  We  have  been  able  to  administer 
the  test,  complete  with  scoring  and 
sorting  the  cards  in  the  right  order 
again  within  our  forty-five-minute  class 
period. 

The  Bell  Adjustment  Inventory 

The  Bell  Adjustment  Inventory  has 
been  similarly  used.  The  directions  for 
the  test  are  adapted  and  recorded  on 
the  machine  thus: 

“Are  you  interested  in  knowing  more 
about  your  own  personality?  If  you  will 
answer  honestly  and  thoughtfully  all 
of  the  140  questions  you  will  hear,  it 
will  be  possible  for  you  to  obtain  a 
better  understanding  of  yourself.  You 
have  a  packet  of  cards  numbered  in 
braille  and  in  print  from  1  to  140.  Each 
corresponds  to  a  question  you  will  hear 
read  to  you.  You  have  in  front  of  you 
three  boxes;  the  one  at  the  left  is 
marked  ‘yes,’  the  one  in  the  middle  is 
marked  ‘no’  and  the  one  on  the  right 
is  marked  ‘question.’  When  you  have 


heard  each  question,  place  the  card  in 
one  of  the  three  boxes  marked  ‘yes,’ 
‘no,’  or  ‘question,’  to  correspond  with 
your  answer.  There  are  no  right  or 
wrong  answers.  Use  the  question  box 
only  when  you  are  certain  that  you 
cannot  answer  ‘yes’  or  ‘no.’  If  you  have 
not  been  living  with  your  parents,  an¬ 
swer  certain  of  the  questions  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  people  with  whom  you 
have  been  living.” 

The  questions  are  then  recorded 
with  a  five  second  interval  between 
them.  We  have  not  felt  it  necessary  to 
repeat  the  questions. 

Pieces  of  cardboard  or  sandpaper  are 
inserted  after  every  fifty  items,  to  serve 
as  a  check  on  the  student’s  orientation 
and  place  and  to  enable  the  tester  to 
have  him  repeat  only  a  section  of  the 
test  if  he  should  need  to.  Thus  after 
question  No.  50,  the  following  state¬ 
ment  is  read: 

“Your  next  card  is  a  piece  of  sand¬ 
paper.  Please  put  it  in  the  box  marked 
‘yes.’ 

After  question  No.  100,  the  following 
statement  is  made: 

“Your  next  card  is  a  piece  of  card¬ 
board.  Please  put  it  in  the  ‘no’  box.” 
When  the  140th  question  has  been 
read,  this  statement  is  made: 

“Put  the  last  card,  a  blank  one,  in 
the  ‘question’  box.  You  are  now  fin¬ 
ished.  Please  stop  the  machine.” 


Chair  Cane  —  Cane  Webbing 
Reeds  and  Raffia 

A  Complete  Line  of  Seating  Materials 

AMERICAN  REEDCRAFT  CORPORATION 

Hawthorne,  N.  J. 

FREE  CIRCULARS  UPON  REQUEST 
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The  same  type  of  cards  is  used  as  in 
the  Bernreuter. 

On  the  front,  the  number  of  the  card 
appears  in  braille  and  in  print.  On  the 
back,  the  expected  response,  yes,  or  no, 
for  that  question  is  indicated  together 
with  the  score:  a,  b,  c,  or  d.  This  facili¬ 
tates  the  scoring. 

For  recording  the  test  results  we  have 
used  this  form: 


The  Adjustment  Inventory 
Student  Form 
by  Hugh  M.  Bell 


Name 

Aee  Sex 

School 

Grade  Date 

Scale 

Srnre  Description  Remarks 

a  - 

u 

D  - 

c 

d 

The  backs  of  the  cards  are  marked 
thus:  “a”  cards  are  marked  in  ordinary 
pencil  with  “Y”  and  “N,”  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  the  expected  responses  of 
“yes”  and  “no”  as  given  by  the  author. 
The  “b”  cards  are  marked  in  red  pen¬ 
cil  in  the  same  way.  The  “c”  cards  are 
marked  in  blue  pencil  and  the  “d” 
cards  are  marked  in  green  pencil.  Each 
card  is  marked  in  accord  with  the  scor¬ 
ing  key  provided  by  the  Stanford  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  in  the  Manual  of  Instruc¬ 
tions.  When  the  student  has  completed 
his  sorting,  the  cards  are  removed 
from  the  “yes”  box  and  are  sorted  ac¬ 
cording  to  color  if  the  back  is  marked 
with  the  “Y.”  If  there  is  an  “N,”  the 
card  is  ignored.  The  “a,”  “b,”  “c,”  and 
“d”  “Y”  responses  are  then  counted 
and  recorded  on  the  record  form.  Then 
the  cards  from  the  “no”  box  are  re¬ 
moved  and  separated.  There  are  no 
“b”  or  “d”  items  that  have  “no”  as  the 
expected  response  and  consequently 
there  are  just  two  colors  to  count.  The 
number  of  “N”  items  is  recorded  for 


the  “a”  and  “c”  scores  and  are  added 
to  the  “Y”  for  the  total  score.  The  “?” 
items  are  ignored  in  this  particular  test. 

The  scoring  standards  as  given  by 
the  authors  for  high  school  males  and 
females  are  followed  to  secure  the  de¬ 
scriptive  rating  for  each  of  the  four 
categories. 

The  cards  are  then  arranged  numeri¬ 
cally  for  the  next  subject.  As  with  the 
Bernreuter,  the  entire  test  may  be  ad¬ 
ministered  and  scored  within  the  forty- 
five-minute  class  period  which  is  used 
at  our  school. 

Advantages  of  This  Method 

This  method  of  administering  these 
two  personality  tests  enables  the  tester 
to  do  other  tasks  while  the  student  is 
taking  the  test  and  necessitates  spend¬ 
ing  just  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  scoring 
and  getting  the  test  cards  ready  for  the 
next  subject.  The  reaction  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  to  taking  tests  by  this  method  has 
been  very  favorable.  They  enjoy  the 
use  of  the  tape  recorder,  probably  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  machine  and  something 
novel.  They  are  interested  and  co-oper¬ 
ative  in  taking  these  tests.  Several  stu- 
ents  have  commented  that  they  were 
glad  they  could  be  alone  in  answering 
the  questions  and  felt  they  could  be 
more  honest  in  giving  their  answers 
when  they  knew  no  one  was  in  the 
room  with  them. 

We  have  used  this  method  of  ad¬ 
ministering  the  Bell  Adjustment  In¬ 
ventory  and  the  Bernreuter  Personality 
Inventory  for  the  past  five  years.  These 
two  tests  are  part  of  a  battery  of  tests 
administered  to  our  Juniors  each  year 
under  our  guidance  program. 

Interpretation 

In  general  we  have  been  reluctant 
to  draw  any  conclusions  about  a  specific 
student  on  the  basis  of  a  numerical  test 
score  obtained  from  either  of  these 
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two  personality  tests.  The  battery  we 
use  includes  other  personality  tests, 
intelligence  tests,  vocational  interest 
and  aptitude  tests,  as  well  as  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  family  background,  school  ex¬ 
perience,  work  experience,  etc.  Inter¬ 
pretations  for  each  individual  student 
includes  a  summary  of  all  the  test  re¬ 
sults  that  have  been  obtained  as  well 
as  observations  and  comments  of  the 
staff  concerning  each  individual  stu¬ 
dent. 

We  have  used  norms  for  sighted  high 
school  students  since  no  norms  are  es¬ 
tablished  for  the  visually  handicapped. 
Consequently  we  are  unable  to  deter¬ 
mine  how  much  lack  of  vision  enters 
into  the  total  personality  as  measured 
by  these  two  tests.  What  is  normal  for 
a  visually  handicapped  student  may  be 
abnormal  for  the  sighted  student  and 
vice  versa.  More  research  is  necessary 
to  determine  to  what  extent  lack  of 
vision  affects  personality. 

In  spite  of  limitations,  it  might  be 
well  to  review  some  of  the  test  results 
that  have  been  obtained.  The  Bernreu- 
ter  has  been  administered  to  sixty-two 
students  and  the  Bell  to  fifty-two.  A 

TABLE  I 

Bernreuter  Personality  Inventory: 

Bi-N  Scale 


Percentile 

Numbers 
Boys  Girls 

91-99  . 

3 

3 

81-90  . 

4 

5 

71-80  . 

2 

2 

61-70  . 

4 

4 

51-60  . 

I 

2 

41-50  . 

1 

4 

31-40  . 

6 

I 

21-30  . 

2 

8 

11-20  . 

I 

0 

0— 10 . 

4 

5 

No . 

28 

34 

Median  . 

53-5 

46.5 

study  of  the  numerical  test  scores  may 
show  some  trends  or  variations  that 


may  be  noted  over  this  short  period  of 
time. 

The  Bi-N  Scale,  according  to  the 
author,  is  a  “measure  of  neurotic  ten¬ 
dency.  Persons  scoring  high  on  this 
scale  tend  to  be  emotionally  unstable 
.  .  .  Those  scoring  low  tend  to  be  very 
well  balanced  emotionally.”  Table  I 
summarizes  the  results  of  this  scale  ob¬ 
tained  from  sixty-two  students. 

The  results  from  this  scale  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  blind  girls  are 
very  slightly  better  adjusted  than  blind 
boys.  Vita  Stein  Sommers,  in  The  In¬ 
fluence  of  Parental  Attitudes  and  Social 
Environment  on  the  Personality  De¬ 
velopment  of  Adolescent  Blind,  also 
found  this  to  be  true. 

The  B2-S  Scale,  according  to  the  au¬ 
thor,  is  a  “measure  of  self-sufficiency. 
Persons  scoring  high  on  this  scale  pre¬ 
fer  to  be  alone,  rarely  ask  for  sympathy 
or  encouragement,  and  tend  to  ignore 
the  advice  of  others.” 

TABLE  II 

Bernreuter  Personality  Inventory 


B2-S  Scale 

Numbers 


Percentile 

Boys 

Girls 

91-99  . 

0 

0 

81-90  . 

2 

0 

71-80  . 

1 

0 

61-70  . 

1 

4 

51-60  . 

3 

6 

41-50  . 

3 

8 

31-40  . 

2 

5 

21-30  . 

5 

7 

1 1-20  . 

4 

2 

0-10 . 

7 

2 

No . 

28 

34 

Median  . 

27-5 

425 

A  study  of  Table 

II  shows 

that  on 

the  Self-Sufficiency  Scale  boys  score 
lower  than  girls.  Girls  at  the  Michigan 
School  for  the  Blind  are  probably 
taught  to  do  and  are  expected  to  do 
more  things  for  themselves,  i.e.,  care 
for  their  rooms,  persons,  clothing,  etc., 
than  are  the  boys.  Not  as  much  is  ex- 
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pected  of  the  boys  at  this  particular 
residential  school.  In  addition,  our  ex¬ 
perience  has  been  that  the  visually 
handicapped  boy  is  frequently  waited 
on  a  great  deal  by  his  mother  and  other 
female  members  of  the  family,  whereas 
the  girl  does  more  and  is  expected  to 
do  more  for  herself. 

The  B4-D  Scale  according  to  the 
author  is  a  “measure  of  dominance- 
submission.  Persons  scoring  high  on  this 
scale  tend  to  dominate  others  in  face- 
to-face  situations.  Those  scoring  low 
tend  to  be  submissive.” 


TABLE  III 

Bernreuter  Personality  Inventory: 


B4-D  Scale 

Numbers 

Percentile 

Boys 

Girls 

91-99  •  •  • 

....  4 

2 

81-90  .  .  . 

....  4 

6 

71-80  .  .  . 

....  0 

0 

61-70  .  .  . 

....  1 

4 

51-60  .  .  . 

....  1 

2 

41-50  •  •  • 

....  3 

4 

31-40  .  •  • 

....  1 

2 

21-30  .  .  . 

....  1 

7 

1 1-20  .  .  . 

....  5 

3 

0 

1 

H-l 

O 

....  8 

4 

No.  .  .  . 

....  28 

34 

Median 

....  3i-5 

4i  -5 

Again  girls  at  this  school  score  some¬ 
what  higher  on  this  scale  than  boys 
indicating  that  they  are  more  domi¬ 
nant  and  tend  to  dominate  others  in 
face-to-face  situations  as  indicated  by 
the  Bernreuter  Scale.  Adolescent  girls 
with  normal  vision  are  generally  more 
aggressive  than  boys.  The  presence  of 
a  visual  defect  probably  does  not 
change  this  condition.  Visually  handi¬ 
capped  girls  being  more  independent 
and  self-sufficient  are  probably  more 
aggressive  in  social  situations  than  boys. 
A  casual  observation  of  boys  and  girls 
at  this  school  during  the  high  school 
years  would  seem  to  substantiate  the 
test  results.  At  school  parties  and  other 
social  functions  the  girls  seem  to  be 


dominant.  On  the  surface  the  boys 
may  tend  to  verbalize  their  dominant 
role  and  character  but  in  reality  they 
are  submissive  to  the  girls  and  their 
wishes. 

The  Bell  Adjustment  Inventory  has 
been  administered  to  fifty-two  of  our 
Junior  students  during  the  past  five 
years.  The  results  of  the  scores  on  the 
Home  Scale  are  shown  in  Table  IV. 

TABLE  IV 

Bell  Adjustment  Inventory 


Boys 

Score 

Home  Scale 

No. 

Girls 

No.  Score 

0-1 

2 

Excellent 

4 

0-2 

2-4 

9 

Good 

4 

3-5 

5-9 

6 

Average 

1 1 

6-13 

10-16 

4 

Unsatis¬ 

factory 

9 

14-20 

Above  16 

3 

Very  Un¬ 
satisfactory 

0 

Above  20 

No. 

Median 

24 

5- 

.0 

28 

10. 0 

According  to  the  results  of  this  scale 
our  students  on  the  upper  grade  levels 
seem  to  be  about  average  in  their  home 
adjustment  with  boys  being  slightly 
better  than  girls. 

TABLE  V 

Bell  Adjustment  Inventory 


Boys 

Score 

Health  Scale 

No. 

Girls 

No.  Score 

0— 1 

0 

Excellent 

0  0— 1 

2-4 

4 

Good 

3  2-4 

5-9 

13 

Average 

14  5-1 1 

10-15 

6 

Unsatis¬ 

factory 

8  12-16 

Above  15 

I 

Very  Un¬ 
satisfactory 

3  0— 1 

No. 

24 

28 

Median 

8. 

00 

95 

According  to  the  results  of  the  scale 
shown  in  Table  V  our  students  are 
about  average  in  their  adjustments  in 
the  area  of  health. 

On  the  Social  Scale,  Table  VI,  the 
medians  for  both  boys  and  girls  are 
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within  the  average  range  too.  There  is 
also  no  significant  difference  between 
the  boys  and  the  girls.  This  is  contrary 
to  the  findings  on  the  Bernreuter  B4-D 
Scale.  Perhaps  the  two  tests  are  measur- 


TABLE  VI 

Bell  Adjustment  Inventory 


Boys 

Social  Scale 

Girls 

Score 

No. 

Very 

No. 

Score 

0— 4 

5 

Aggressive 

2 

0-4 

5-9 

2 

Aggressive 

4 

5-io 

10-20 

12 

Average 

16 

1 1-2 1 

21-26 

3 

Retiring 

6 

22-30 

Above  26 
No. 

Median 

2 

24 

150 

Very  Retiring 

0 

28 

14-5 

Above  30 

TABLE  VII 

Bell  Adjustment  Inventory 
Emotional  Scale 


Boys 

Score 

No. 

No. 

Girls 

Score 

0-2 

0 

Excellent 

0 

o-3 

3-5 

7 

Good 

5 

4-8 

6-1 1 

8 

Average 

14 

9-18 

12-18 

6 

Unsatis¬ 

factory 

7 

19-24 

Above  1 8 

3 

Very  Un¬ 
satisfactory 

2 

Above  24 

No. 

Median 

24 

9.0 

28 

14.0 

TABLE  VIII 

Bell  Adjustment  Inventory 


Boys 

Score 

No. 

Total  Scale 

No. 

Girls 

Score 

0-12 

0 

Excellent 

0 

0-15 

13-24 

6 

Good 

4 

16-31 

25-44 

8 

Average 

Unsatis¬ 

16 

32-57 

45-60 

7 

factory 
Very  Un¬ 

4 

58-74 

Above  60 
No. 

Median 

3 

24 

36.0 

satisfactory 

4 

28 

48.5 

Above  74 

ing  different  aspects  of  dominance  or 
aggression. 

According  to  the  Emotional  Scale, 
Table  VII,  both  boys  and  girls  seem  to 
be  fairly  well  adjusted.  The  medians 
for  both  boys  and  girls  fall  within  the 
normal  range. 

A  study  of  Table  VIII  indicates  that 
the  medians  for  both  boys  and  girls 
fall  within  the  average  range  for  the 
total  score. 

SUMMARY 

From  our  experience  the  tape  re-  I 
corder  seems  to  be  a  very  satisfactory 
method  for  administering  personality 
tests  to  blind  and  partially  blind  stu¬ 
dents.  The  students  feel  more  free  in 
answering  question  of  a  personal  na¬ 
ture  and  they  can  do  the  test  without 
assistance. 

One  disadvantage  in  using  this 
method  of  having  students  sort  cards 
into  different  boxes  is  that  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  responses  to  specific  questions 
are  lost  once  the  test  is  scored.  How¬ 
ever,  in  cases  of  doubt  where  the  ex¬ 
aminer  wishes  to  have  a  permanent 
record  of  the  responses,  he  may  record 
them  on  an  answer  sheet  in  the  usual 
manner  from  the  cards  the  student  has 
sorted.  In  our  experience,  we  have  not 
felt  the  need  for  preserving  the  re¬ 
sponses  to  questions  in  this  manner. 

We  would  like  to  use  these  personal¬ 
ity  tests  on  a  greater  number  of  stu¬ 
dents  before  drawing  any  definite  con¬ 
clusions.  However,  on  the  basis  of  re¬ 
sults  obtained  so  far,  it  would  seem 
that  the  Bell  Adjustment  Inventory  is 
better  adapted  for  blind  and  partially 
sighted  students.  The  medians  for  both 
boys  and  girls  fall  within  the  normal  or 
average  range  for  the  four  areas  tested. 
The  medians  for  both  boys  and  girls 
obtained  on  the  Bi-N  Scale  of  the 
Bernreuter  are  within  the  average 
range  but  the  medians  obtained  from 
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the  B2-S  and  the  B4-D  Scales  of  the 
Bernreuter  are  lower  than  should  be 
expected.  There  is  also  a  more  normal 
curve  of  distribution  of  scores  obtained 
from  the  Bell  than  from  the  Bernreu¬ 
ter. 

The  Bell  Adjustment  Inventory  is 
longer,  having  140  questions  as  com¬ 
pared  with  125  on  the  Bernreuter. 


Educational  Research 

A  RESEARCH  FACILITY  WHICH  WILL  be 

“directly  responsible  to  schools  and 
classes  for  the  blind”  has  been  set  up  by 
the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  with  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
Samuel  C.  Ashcroft  as  director  of  the 
department.  Although  the  announce¬ 
ment  came  subsequently,  Mr.  Ash¬ 
croft’s  appointment  was  effective  Sep¬ 
tember  1. 

The  new  department  is  in  direct  re¬ 
sponse  to  requests  for  such  a  facility, 
and  it  will  concern  itself  primarily  with 
the  educational,  psychological  and  other 
technical  problems  confronting  schools 
and  classes  for  the  blind. 

Mr.  Ashcroft  has  had  experience  in 
teaching  and  in  educational  research, 
and  several  years’  experience  specifically 
with  blind  children  in  public  school- 
classes  as  well  as  in  a  residential  school. 
From  1949  to  1952  ^  was  principal  of 
the  Iowa  Braille  and  Sight  Saving 


However,  the  Bell  is  easier  and  quicker 
to  score. 

In  general  we  have  been  satisfied 
with  the  results  obtained  from  these 
two  personality  tests  administered  on 
the  tape  recorder.  We  are  now  using 
this  method  for  other  tests  of  personal¬ 
ity  as  well  as  for  some  occupational  in¬ 
terest  tests  and  aptitude  tests. 


epartment  Established 

School.  He  is  a  graduate  of  North  Park 
College  and  of  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity,  and  in  1951  received  a  master’s 
degree  from  New  York  University,  and 
is  at  present  pursuing  studies  toward  a 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Education.  This 
work  was  begun  at  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  in  1952,  where  he  was  Reseat  clr 
Assistant,  Bureau  of  Education  Re¬ 
search,  Institute  for  Research  on  Ex¬ 
ceptional  Children. 

From  1943  to  1945  Mr.  Ashcroft 
served  in  the  Army  Air  Corps,  as  aerial 
navigator,  and  at  the  time  of  his  dis¬ 
charge  was  a  Second  Lieutenant.  His 
age  is  32. 

The  trustees  of  the  American  Print¬ 
ing  House  express  a  sincere  desire  to  co¬ 
operate  in — not  duplicate — all  such 
projects  of  educational  or  psychological 
research  as  may  be  feasible  by  joint  ap¬ 
proach. 
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IHB  Adds  Volunteer  Visitor  Service 


KITTY  O’NEIL 


The  idea  of  providing  a  volunteer  visitor  service  at  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind 
1S  V?  dueC,t  result  of  a  suggestion  made  years  ago  by  the  late  beloved  Walter  G.  Holmes. 

Mr.  Holmes  suggested  setting  up  what  he  called  “A  Friendly  Visitor  Service”  to  do 
just  the  kind  of  thing  that  is  so  well  expressed  by  Miss  Kitty  O’Neil  in  the  accompanying 
artide.  We  felt  at  the  time  that  we  were  not  equipped  to  carry  out  this  idea  and  waited 
until  Miss  O  Neil  was  available  in  order  to  inaugurate  it.  It  is  a  double  pleasure  therefore 
to  be  able  to  say  now  that  the  volunteer  visitor  service  is  actually  under  way  and  that  we 
shall  endeavor  to  carry  it  out  in  the  warm,  human,  friendly  spirit  which  we  are  sure  was 
one  of  Mr.  Holmes  fondest  desires.  We  feel  that  this  will  be  one  additional  way  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  memory  of  one  of  the  great  pioneers  in  work  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States. 

— Peter  J.  Salmon,  Executive  Director. 


As  MOST  of  you  know,  the  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind  is  a  multi-service 
agency  providing  a  wide  variety  of  re¬ 
habilitative  services  for  blind  men, 
women  and  children  of  Brooklyn, 
Queens,  Nassau  and  Suffolk  counties — 
all  of  Long  Island.  But  for  those  of  you 
who  do  not  know  us  very  well,  I  should 
like  to  say  that  our  services  include  so¬ 
cial  service  and  case  work;  home-teach¬ 
ing;  vocational  guidance  and  training; 
instruction  in  the  technique  of  travel¬ 
ing  with  a  cane;  placement;  service 
for  the  deaf-blind;  medical  department, 
and  optical  aids;  recreation  depart¬ 
ment,  and  day  centers;  a  pre-school 
nursery  and  primary  school  service; 
workshops;  an  industrial  resident  home, 
and  “Burrwood,”  our  home  for  the 
aging  blind  on  Long  Island. 

A  Group  with  Special  Needs 

It  sounds  like  a  complete  cradle  to 
the  grave  program,  yet  in  spite  of  all 
this  there  are  some  clients  who  are  un¬ 
able  to  benefit  from  many  of  these  serv¬ 
ices.  I  am  referring  to  the  aged  blind 
and  those  who  for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other  are  homebound.  Although  they 


are  visited  by  our  Social  Service  De¬ 
partment  as  often  as  time  permits,  it 
has  been  apparent  to  us  for  some  time 
that  these  clients  need  the  regular  serv¬ 
ice  of  a  more  frequent  visitor,  who  has 
the  leisure  to  help  them  by  doing  the 
many  little  personal  things  that  they 
cannot  do  for  themselves. 

And  so,  on  May  15,  of  this  year,  the 
IHB  launched  a  new  department,  The 
Volunteer  Visitor  Service,  and  I  was 
asked  to  direct  it.  I  have  given  a  great 
deal  of  thought  to  the  new  program,  in 
addition  to  having  done  considerable 
research  on  volunteer  work  and  also 
visiting  most  of  the  more  important 
agencies  in  Greater  New  York  conduct¬ 
ing  volunteer  services.  As  we  have  not 
had  time  to  actually  put  our  volunteer 
work  into  operation,  please  remember 
that  I  am  only  giving  you  some  of  my 
ideas  on  the  subject  and  am  not  speak¬ 
ing  with  the  “voice  of  experience.” 
However,  we  have  a  program  and  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  is  the  most  effective  way 
of  bringing  to  those  who  need  it,  a 
warm,  friendly  service  of  practical  as¬ 
sistance  in  the  problems  of  everyday  liv¬ 
ing.  This  service  will  be  carried  on  in 
the  client’s  home  by  carefully  selected, 
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well  trained  and  closely  supervised  vol¬ 
unteers  who  will  supplement,  not  sup¬ 
plant  the  work  of  trained  staff  person¬ 
nel.  Services  to  be  given  may  include: 

Friendly  visiting: 

Guiding  to  hospitals,  clinics,  day  cen¬ 
ters. 

Reading,  writing  letters. 

Shopping,  marketing. 

Paying  utility  bills. 

Taking  clothing  to  tailor  or  laundry. 
Mailing  Talking  Book  records. 
Taking  clients  for  a  walk,  to  church, 
the  movies,  ball  game,  park,  beach, 
other  points  of  interest,  to  visit  rela¬ 
tives  or  friends,  an  occasional  auto 
ride. 

Visiting  the  blind  person  in  order  to 
relieve  members  of  the  family,  or  al¬ 
low  them  to  go  shopping,  or  to  get 
away  for  a  change. 

Personal  services,  such  as  mending, 
or  arranging  articles  of  clothing  so 
that  they  can  be  identified. 

Hospital  work: 

Guiding  patients  from  ward  to  oc¬ 
cupational  therapy,  physical  therapy. 
Entertainments,  assisting  clients  in 
moving  about  the  hospital. 

Volunteers  could  help  in  feeding 
blind  patients,  supplying  them  with 
braille  literature,  a  radio,  reading  to 
them,  writing  letters,  making  tele¬ 
phone  calls. 

Organization 

Although  we  started  out  with  only 
the  Volunteer  Visitor  Service  in  mind, 
it  now  seems  advisable  to  set  up  a  Vol¬ 
unteer  Bureau  through  which  all  ap¬ 
plicants  can  be  cleared.  Agencies  with 
experience  in  this  field  recommend  that 
the  director  do  the  interviewing  and 
assume  full  responsibility  for  the  as¬ 
signment  of  volunteers  who  should  be 


given  to  understand  that  any  request 
for  a  transfer  must  be  made  to  the  di¬ 
rector,  the  only  person  with  authority 
to  make  a  re-assignment. 

The  recruiting  will  be  done  through 
our  Public  Relations  Department  and 
when  we  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
volunteers  to  start  a  class,  they  will  un¬ 
dergo  a  course  of  training  consisting  of 
several  sessions  of  talks  to  be  given  by 
our  staff  members.  Subjects  will  in¬ 
clude:  general  information  on  the  IHB 
and  its  relationship  to  other  commu¬ 
nity  resources;  the  role  of  the  volun¬ 
teer;  the  psychological  effect  of  the 
client’s  blindness  on  the  volunteer,  and 
other  talks  on  the  various  services  by 
the  department  heads.  These  sessions 
will  be  supplemented  by  field  trips  to 
our  shops  and  other  facilities.  After  the 
course  has  been  completed,  the  volun¬ 
teer  for  the  Visitor  Service  will  be  as¬ 
signed  and  introduced  to  the  client  by 
the  director.  There  will  be  close  follow¬ 
up  and  records  will  be  kept  on  both 
client  and  volunteer.  The  director  will 
meet  once  a  month  with  the  volunteers. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  for  the  friendly 
visitor  type  of  volunteer,  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  the  interest  of  the  clients  would 
best  be  served  by  assigning  female  vol¬ 
unteers  to  blind  women  and  male  vol¬ 
unteers  to  blind  men.  As  over  90  per 
cent  of  all  volunteer  work  is  done  by 
women  and  our  case  load  is  predomi¬ 
nantly  male,  a  special  drive  for  men 
volunteers  seems  indicated.  With  the 
present  trend  of  compulsory  retirement 
at  65  years  of  age,  it  would  seem  that  a 
good  potential  source  of  volunteers 
would  be  the  retired  employees  of  the 
large  utility  companies.  They  should 
be  excellent  material.  Many  of  these 
men,  suddenly  plunged  into  idleness 
after  a  lifetime  of  activity,  just  don’t 
know  what  to  do  with  their  time,  and 
an  opportunity  to  do  worthwhile  vol¬ 
unteer  work  could  be  a  real  service. 
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I  find  that  organizations  for  the 
blind  use  volunteers  chiefly  for  reading 
for  students,  guiding,  recreational  ac¬ 
tivities  and  clerical  work.  There  is  very 
little,  if  any,  volunteer  home  visiting 
service,  although  there  is  an  admitted 
need  for  it.  When  I  asked  why  it  was 
not  being  done,  I  was  told  that  “home 
visiting  is  dynamite” — meaning  “dan¬ 
gerous.”  Well,  if  a  service  is  really 
needed  and  dynamite  is  the  only  thing 
that  will  do  the  job,  I’m  all  for  using 
it.  If  volunteers  are  carefully  selected 
and  if  we  have  the  proper  attitude  to¬ 
ward  the  client,  I  don’t  think  we  should 
have  any  trouble.  But  don’t  just  give 
the  volunteer  a  stick  of  dynamite  and  a 
match;  keep  your  eye  on  that  fuse. 

For  the  past  two  or  three  weeks  I 
have  been  visiting  clients  for  the  Vol¬ 
unteer  Visitor  Service  in  their  homes 
and  evaluating  their  needs.  This  puts 
one  in  a  much  better  position  to  select 
the  volunteer  that  can  be  most  effective 
in  a  particular  situation.  On  the  list 
are  several  blind  couples;  a  few  of  the 
clients  are  bedridden,  paralyzed;  some 
are  in  wheel  chairs;  many  have  disabili¬ 
ties  in  addition  to  blindness  and  most 
of  them  are  aged.  Many  live  alone — 
some  in  housing  projects,  others  in  fur¬ 
nished  rooms;  a  few  are  in  nursing 
homes.  Nearly  all  are  on  public  assist¬ 
ance.  They  have  one  thing  in  common 
— the  need  for  companionship — some¬ 
one  to  talk  to;  a  good  listener  who  can 
occasionally  (when  he  can  get  a  word 
in)  bring  them  some  new  and  stimu¬ 
lating  thought  or  a  bit  of  information 
that  will  hold  their  interest  until  the 
next  visit. 

Conditioning  the  Client 

Sometimes  it  may  be  necessary  to 
condition  the  client,  to  prepare  him 
for  this  service  so  that  he  will  be  so¬ 
cially  acceptable  and  personally  pre¬ 


sentable.  No  volunteer  should  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  a  client  out  if  he  presents 
an  unkempt  appearance — unshaven, 
clothing  spotted  or  if  his  trousers  are 
held  together  with  safety  pins,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  young  man  I  recently  visited. 
It  is  our  job  to  get  the  client  to  realize 
that  he  must  do  his  part  to  make  him¬ 
self  acceptable.  If  he  does  not  know 
how  to  shave  we  can  teach  him,  pro¬ 
vide  him  with  an  electric  razor  if  neces¬ 
sary.  If  he  does  not  have  proper  cloth¬ 
ing  and  it  cannot  be  obtained  through 
the  Welfare  Department  or  some  other 
source,  the  agency  must  provide  the 
clothing.  This  is  a  small  price  to  pay 
for  the  client’s  emancipation. 

That  reminds  me  of  one  of  the  proj¬ 
ects  I  have  in  mind  for  volunteers — a 
clothing  bureau.  Nearly  every  agency 
has  clothing  donated  to  it  from  time  to 
time  and  I  am  sure  that  we  can  get 
enough  women  volunteers  who  sew,  to 
put  these  garments  in  good  condition. 
This  would  be  a  godsend  to  many 
clients  who  simply  cannot  afford  to  buy 
clothing  because  every  dollar  is  needed 
for  food. 

We  must  also  expect  to  find  situa¬ 
tions  where  the  volunteer  should  not 
be  asked  to  visit  the  client’s  home  until 
it  has  been  cleaned  up.  This  is  quite 
understandable,  especially  where  the 
blind  person  lives  alone  and  is  obliged 
to  do  his  own  cleaning.  If  such  prob¬ 
lems  cannot  be  met  by  public  assist¬ 
ance  or  some  other  such  source  it  must 
be  resolved  by  the  agency.  I  believe  it 
is  possible  to  organize  a  group  of  volun¬ 
teers  who  will  do  a  clean  up  or  even  a 
paint  up  job. 

There  are  many  men  and  women 
who  just  love  to  get  a  paint  brush  in 
their  hands.  We  could  give  some  re¬ 
tired  painter  an  opportunity  to  achieve 
his  life  long  ambition  of  becoming  a 
boss  painter.  We’ll  gladly  let  him  boss 
the  amateur  volunteer  painters.  While 
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W6  are  on  the  subject  of  this  clean-up 
or  painting  project  I  want  to  assure  you 
that  I  would  never  ask  a  volunteer  to 
do  anything  I  would  not  do  myself.  Do 
you  know  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
volunteer  workers  in  the  hospitals  ol 
Greater  New  York  who  are  doing  such 
work  as  emptying  bed  pans?  Knowing 
this,  makes  me  confident  that  volun¬ 
teers  can  be  found  for  a  really  worth¬ 
while  service. 

Many  Vavied  Needs  Among  Individuals 

There  is  something  we  can  do  for 
the  clients  who  have  retired  from  work 
in  our  shops.  We  can  encourage  friends 
who  are  still  working  to  visit  them  and 
bring  them  news  of  all  the  changes  and 
of  their  fellowworkers.  Last  week  I 
visited  a  former  IHB  shop  man  who 
has  recently  returned  home  after  spend¬ 
ing  seven  years  in  a  TB  hospital.  He 
was  eager  for  news  and  greatly  enjoyed 
hearing  about  his  friends;  he  inquired 
about  their  families  and  even  their 
guide  dogs. 

A  few  clients  for  volunteer  service 
do  not  understand  English  and  so  we 
will  have  to  provide  them  with  volun¬ 
teers  who  speak  their  native  tongue.  If 
you  were  an  old  Italian  gentleman, 
how  interesting  it  would  be  to  you  to 
have  a  visit  from  someone  who  had 
recently  returned  from  Italy  and  could 
bring  you  up  to  date  on  all  the  changes. 

Now,  some  of  these  applicants  for 
Volunteer  Visiting  Service  may  be  po¬ 
tential  Day  Center  material,  and,  if  so, 
every  effort  will  be  made  to  bring  them 
to  the  point  where  they  can  go  out  and 
enjoy  a  fuller  social  life.  But  as  most 
of  them  cannot  leave  their  homes  to  go 
to  our  Day  Centers  or  attend  our  rec¬ 
reational  and  social  events,  we  should 
bring  some  of  this  to  them  through  a 
special  program.  This  is  a  must  for  the 
real  shut-ins.  I  believe  we  can  do  this 


by  developing  a  corps  of  volunteers 
with  special  skills — a  singing  trouba¬ 
dour,  a  good  story  teller,  interesting 
speakers  on  current  events,  foreign 
countries,  sports,  etc.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  weekly  visits  of  the  friendly  vis¬ 
itor,  these  special  volunteers  could  visit 
once  a  month. 

We  should  also  try  to  interest  the 
clients  in  developing  a  hobby,  creating 
something,  if  possible.  Some  may  be 
interested  in  making  belts  for  their 
friends.  Many  women  like  to  crochet 
or  knit;  some  men  enjoy  this  kind  of 
work.  Perhaps  we  could  get  three  or 
four  people  to  work  on  an  afghan,  mak¬ 
ing  the  sections  in  their  homes.  Once 
a  month  we  could  get  them  together  in 
one  of  their  homes,  in  a  church  or 
other  meeting  place.  This  could  lead 
to  forming  friendships  and  social  visit¬ 
ing  among  them.  Remember,  they  will 
have  volunteers  to  take  them  visiting. 

Why  not  give  these  special  group 
meetings  a  party  flavor?  We  could  or¬ 
ganize  our  own  mobile  canteen  to 
serve  refreshments.  Everything  would 
be  brought  in  by  us  (plates,  spoons, 
napkins)  and  everything  would  be  taken 
away.  Nothing  to  be  supplied  by  the 
client  and  no  messy  dish  washing  after¬ 
ward.  We’ll  take  them  with  us  and  do 
them  later.  Why,  we  could  even  invite 
the  troubadour  and  the  story  teller! 
That  would  make  it  super!  Of  course, 
the  people  working  on  the  afghan  would 
make  the  decision  regarding  its  dispo¬ 
sition — whether  it  would  be  given  to 
the  church  fair  or  to  draw  for  it  among 
themselves.  Some  of  the  clients  may  be 
able  to  dress  dolls  or  work  on  toys  for 
the  nursery  school.  Perhaps  once  a  year, 
at  the  Lightbuoy  Club,  we  could  have 
an  exhibition  of  the  work  done  by  this 
group. 

You  can  see  that  this  Volunteer  Serv¬ 
ice  will  frequently  have  to  be  a  very  in¬ 
dividual  service,  tailor-made  to  fit  the 
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client.  Of  course,  birthdays  and  anni¬ 
versaries  will  always  be  remembered 
and  perhaps  celebrated  with  a  birth¬ 
day  cake,  (baked  by  one  of  our  volun¬ 
teers)  complete  with  candles  and  the  in¬ 
scription  “Made  Especially  for  You.” 

Perhaps  some  of  these  ideas  seem  far¬ 
fetched  and  impractical  to  you.  I  sin¬ 
cerely  believe  that  they  can  be  carried 
out,  but  it  will  take  time  and  we  will 
have  to  supply  the  spark  to  kindle  the 
enthusiasm  of  our  volunteers.  So  much 
is  being  done  today  to  add  years  of  life, 
but  for  many  those  years  are  empty 
and  drag  on  because  of  the  loneliness  of 
old  age.  This  is  particularly  true  of 


many  of  our  aged  blind.  What  could  be 
more  tragic  than  to  feel  that  the  world 
has  passed  you  by  and  that  you  are  for¬ 
gotten? 

Now  the  IHB  has  no  monopoly  on 
the  aged  blind,  and  the  homebound, 
who  need  a  special  service.  We  hope 
that  every  community  will  awaken  to 
its  responsibility,  accept  the  challenge, 
and  provide  such  clients  with  an  ade¬ 
quate,  regular  service,  something  they 
can  look  forward  to  each  week,  to  make 
life  less  difficult  and  more  worth  living. 

Let  us  prove  to  our  aged  blind  that 
they  are  not  forgotten  and  that  some¬ 
body  cares.  We  do. 


Earn  More  with  Leathercraft ! 


In  this,  our  20th  Anniversary  year  in  work  with  the  blind,  we  wish  to  thank 
our  many  customers  and  friends  for  the  continued  patronage  and  goodwill 
that  has  helped  our  firm  grow. 

\\  e  now  carry  in  stock  over  200  different  articles, 
all  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  buying  pub¬ 
lic,  and  thus  earn  more  money  for  you  and  vour 
clients.  1 

We  will  be  pleased  to  send  you  at  no  charge  our 
latest  catalogue,  illustrating  and  describing  these 
items.  Send  for  it  today,  and  get  on  the  road  to 
greatei  income  for  your  organization  and  workers. 

S.&S.  LEATHER  COMPANY 

Colchester,  Conn. 

Wallets,  keycases,  coinpurses,  ladies’  handbags  and 
shoulder  bags,  leather  and  plastic  belts  for  men 
and  women,  combcases,  cigarette  cases,  moccasins, 
suspenders,  gift  sets,  general  craft  supplies.  Free 
42-page  catalogue. 
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AFB  Concludes  Second  in 

Blind  Child  Conference  Series 


Among  the  highlights  of  the  past 
summer’s  research  and  training  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind  was  the  convening  at  Syracuse 
University’s  Pine  Brook  Camp  on  Sara¬ 
nac  Lake,  New  York  State,  of  the 
second  in  a  series  of  planned  national 
conferences  designed  to  consolidate  and 
clarify  current  thinking  with  regard 
to  best  practices  in  each  of  the  several 
educational  programs  recognized  by  ed¬ 
ucators  in  the  United  States  today.  A 
score  of  selected  administrators,  teach¬ 
ers  and  other  persons  of  related  experi¬ 
ence  met  in  this  1953  get-together  to 
ascertain  to  what  extent  agreement  may 
now  be  reached  with  regard  to  the 
techniques  which  should  be  observed  if 
blind  children  who  are  placed  in  edu¬ 
cational  environments  with  sighted  chil¬ 
dren  are  to  receive  proper  and  compre¬ 
hensive  schooling. 

Origins  of  the  Conferences 

As  explained  by  officers  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation,  during  the  past  few  years  the 
demands  from  public  school  adminis¬ 
trators,  parents  of  children  and  super¬ 
intendents  of  residential  schools  for 
the  blind  have  led  the  Foundation  to 
the  conviction  that  there  is  a  gross  lack 
of  concise  information  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  such  individuals  as  numbers  of 
blind  children  increased  and  local 
school  systems  were  faced  with  expand¬ 
ing  their  facilities.  Analysis  of  the  de¬ 
mands  for  advisory  materials  showed 
two  years  ago  that  priority  was  to  be 
given  to  the  establishment  of  basic 
principles  as  well  as  practical  informa¬ 


tion  with  regard  to  the  early  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  preschool-age  blind  child. 
As  a  result,  the  first  of  the  current 
series  of  national  work  sessions  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  April  1951  and  the  report 
published  under  the  title  of  “Report 
of  the  National  Work  Session  on  the 
Preschool  Blind  Child.’’ 

Analysis  showed  again  that  the  next 
area  needing  intensive  study,  clarifica¬ 
tion  and  consolidation  from  a  national 
point  of  view  was  that  growing  out  of 
continuing  and  increasing  efforts  to  ar¬ 
range  for  the  education  of  some  blind 
children  with  sighted  children  in  the 
regular  public  schools  of  their  own 
home  towns.  Foundation  leaders  indi¬ 
cated  that  while  there  are  some  states 
and/or  cities  which  have  had  certain 
degrees  of  success  in  this  type  of  educa¬ 
tional  process,  there  was  an  obvious 
variance  of  opinion  among  the  several 
plans  which,  when  studied  by  profes¬ 
sional  personnel  in  other  areas,  led  to 
confusion  as  to  just  what  the  best  prac¬ 
tices  and  procedures  should  be  in  the 
implementation  of  this  type  of  school¬ 
ing  for  a  blind  child.  As  a  result,  the 
Foundation  selected  a  group  which 
would  be  small  enough  to  work  in  an 
intensive  conference  efficiently  and  yet 
one  which  would  represent  geographi¬ 
cal  factors  as  well  as  various  levels  of 
knowledge  in  the  area  of  education  of 
blind  children  and  sighted  children 
together. 

“Due  to  financial  limitations,  it  was 
possible  to  call  together  only  a  small 
number  of  participants  at  Pine  Brook,” 
Miss  Georgie  Lee  Abel,  Co-ordinator  of 
the  Work  Session,  reported.  “Since  this 
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Personnel  of  Pine  Brook  Work  Session  on  the  Education  of  Blind  with  Sighted  Children  in  Public  and  Private  Schools. 


was  the  first  meeting  of  its  kind,  the 
personnel  had  to  be  selected  largely  on 
the  basis  of  field  observation  and  past 
achievements.  There  was  a  natural  de¬ 
sire  in  terms  of  the  future  influence  of 
the  meeting  to  consider  a  geographical 
distribution  of  the  selected  members. 
Since  the  programs  operate  legislatively 
at  both  municipal  and  state  levels,  it 
was  necessary  to  secure  the  participa¬ 
tion  from  both  state  and  local  adminis¬ 
trators  and  supervisors.” 

Purpose  of  Meeting  Sharply  Defined 

According  to  Miss  Abel  and  other 
participants,  it  was  necessary  at  the 
outset  of  the  Pine  Brook  meeting  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  conference  was 
not  called  for  the  purpose  of  compara¬ 
tive  studies  of  types  of  educational  pro¬ 
grams,  but  that  the  group  was  to  con¬ 
sider  itself  for  the  five-day  intensive 
study  as  concerned  only  with  one  type 
— education  of  blind  children  in  public 
school  environment — although  it  was 
clear  to  everyone  that  it  is  only  one  of 
the  several  possible  courses  of  instruc¬ 
tion  open  to  individual  blind  children 
in  many  states.  While  the  group  itself 
did  not  include  individuals  who  cur¬ 
rently  are  teachers  or  superintendents 
associated  with  residential  programs, 
it  was  interesting  to  note  that  thirteen 
members  of  the  group  had  had  pre¬ 
vious  administrative  or  teaching  ex¬ 
perience  in  a  residential  school  setting, 
and  six  of  them  were  either  blind  or 
visually  handicapped  themselves. 

In  order  to  bring  about  a  balance  of 
emphasis,  the  Foundation,  according  to 
the  Executive  Director,  Mr.  M.  Robert 
Barnett,  currently  is  exploring  with 
residential  school  leaders  the  possibility 
of  a  similar  work  session  early  in  1954 
which  would  probably  be  made  up  of 
a  group  of  persons  predominantly  with 
teaching  and  counseling  experience  as 
well  as  administrative  knowledge  in  the 


residential  school  field.  Details  of  the 
plan  were  not  yet  final  at  the  time  of 
this  report. 

“Throughout  the  Work  Session  at 
Pine  Brook  it  was  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood  that  there  are  variations  of  at 
least  three  patterns  of  educating  blind 
children  in  this  country  today,”  Miss 
Abel  reported  further.  “Our  aim  was 
not  to  weigh  one  against  the  other,  nor 
to  think  of  the  good  or  bad  points  of 
any  of  the  programs  which  were  not 
represented  at  this  meeting.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  clarification  of  thinking 
resulting  from  this  Work  Session  might 
well  lead  to  other  meetings  at  some 
future  time,  made  up  of  the  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  programs  educating  blind 
children  in  public  and  private  resi¬ 
dential  schools.  Out  of  two  such  spe¬ 
cialized  gatherings  important  informa¬ 
tion  could  be  shared.  Perhaps  then, 
representatives  from  each  of  the  con¬ 
ferences  might  be  able  to  convene  with 
the  idea  of  pooling  their  resources,  and 
thinking  of  all  of  the  ways  in  which  all 
of  the  programs  can  serve  blind  chil¬ 
dren  according  to  their  individual 
needs  as  they  reside  in  their  various 
state  boundaries.  The  similarities  of  the 
problems  in  all  types  of  patterns  were 
recognized.  The  great  problems  con¬ 
fronting  all  programs  seemed  to  be  in 
the  need  for  equipment,  greater  re¬ 
search  and  improved  personnel.” 

Standards  Drafted 

The  technique  of  the  Work  Session 
was  that  of  actually  completing  by 
group  discussion  the  first  draft  in  writ¬ 
ing  of  philosophical,  theoretical  and 
administrative  standards  with  which 
the  total  group  could  agree.  Founda¬ 
tion  personnel  returned  to  their  offices 
with  the  voluminous  written  product 
of  the  Pine  Brook  session  and  currently 
are  compiling  the  material  into  a  read¬ 
able  and  concise  report  which  will  be 
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published  by  the  agency  and  distributed 
early  in  1954. 

In  commenting  upon  the  Work  Ses¬ 
sion,  Mr.  Barnett  expressed  the  sincere 
thanks  of  the  Foundation  to  Syracuse 
University  for  making  available  to  the 
conferees  the  unusually  effective  setting 
of  the  lakeside  lodge  belonging  to  that 
university.  Commending  the  partici¬ 
pants  for  tireless,  daily  effort,  he  said: 
“The  inspiration  of  the  individuals  in 
this  group  seemed  to  be  in  their  efforts 
to  share  with  others  their  combined 
opinions  which,  according  to  their  ex¬ 
perience,  might  help  in  the  evaluation 
of  existing  programs  and  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  new  ones.” 

Below  are  listed  all  those  who  at¬ 
tended  the  Pine  Brook  meeting: 

Dorothy  A.  Bischoff,  Teacher,  Public 
Schools,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.;  Angela  Bourne, 
Teacher,  Roosevelt  School,  San  Lean¬ 
dro,  Calif.;  Father  Thomas  J.  Carroll, 
Chairman,  Blind  Section,  National 
Catholic  Educational  Association,  Bos¬ 
ton;  Edith  Cohoe,  Supervisor,  Braille 
and  Sight  Saving  Classes,  Detroit;  Isa 
M.  Cole,  Supervisor,  Department  of 
Special  Education,  Board  of  Education, 
Syracuse;  Margaret  H.  Collier,  Teacher, 
Public  Schools,  Dallas;  William  M. 
Cruickshank,  Director,  Education  of 
Exceptional  Children,  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity;  Henrietta  Goldsmith,  Teacher, 
Public  School,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Flor¬ 


ence  G.  Henderson,  Assistant  Professor 
of  Education,  San  Francisco  State  Col¬ 
lege,  San  Francisco;  John  W.  Jones, 
Consultant,  Education  of  Visually 
Handicapped  Children,  Oregon  State 
Department  of  Education; 

Also:  Hazel  C.  Mclntire,  Director, 
Division  of  Special  Education,  Colum¬ 
bus;  Romaine  P.  Mackie,  Specialist, 
Schools  for  Physically  Handicapped, 
Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D. 
C.;  Jennette  Maris,  Teacher,  Public 
Schools,  Battle  Creek;  George  F.  Meyer, 
Executive  Director,  New  Jersey  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind;  Helen  K. 
Murner,  Teacher,  Public  Schools,  Chi¬ 
cago;  C.  Stanley  Potter,  Supervisor, 
Services  for  the  Blind,  Minnesota  State 
Division  of  Social  Welfare;  Harriet  E. 
Totman,  Visiting  Teacher,  Sight  Saving 
Department,  Board  of  Education,  Cleve¬ 
land;  Josephine  L.  Taylor,  Director  of 
Educational  Services,  New  Jersey  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind;  Charles  W. 
Watson,  Consultant  in  Education  of 
Deaf  and  Visually  Handicapped,  Cali¬ 
fornia  Bureau  of  Special  Education. 

Besides  Mr.  Barnett,  Executive  Direc¬ 
tor,  and  Miss  Abel,  Consultant  in  Edu¬ 
cation,  the  following  persons  from  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
were  present:  Kathern  F.  Gruber,  As¬ 
sistant  Director;  Pauline  M.  Moor,  Con¬ 
sultant  in  Education;  Audrey  L.  Rams- 
dell,  Secretary. 


Long  Select  Chair  Cane 
I  Machine-Woven  Cane  Webbing 

Reed  Spline — Handicraft  and  Basketry  Reed 

Reed  Flats  and  Ovals 

COMMONWEALTH  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
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Legislators  Hear  Facts 

About  Cost  of  Blindness 

Kathern  F.  Gruber  Testifies  Before  House  Committee  on 

Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 


“If  we  have  a  moral  obligation  to  in¬ 
quire  into  the  dollars  and  cents  cost  [of 
blindness  in  the  United  States]  we  can 
be  accused  of  moral  guilt  if  we  do  not 
inquire  into  another  cost  which  cannot 
be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents — a 
cost  which  is  measured  in  terms  of  men¬ 
tal  and  psychological  and  physical  bar¬ 
riers  and  in  terms  of  the  personal  dig¬ 
nity  of  every  blind  individual  in  this 
country!  When  we  face  that  intangible 
cost  squarely,  how  can  we  sit  by  and 
not  ask  this  important  question — ‘What 
are  we  going  to  do  about  it?’  ” 

This  was  part  of  a  prepared  state¬ 
ment  made  for  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  by  Miss  Kathern  F. 
Gruber,  Assistant  Director,  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  on  October  6.  The  com¬ 
mittee  is  conducting  an  inquiry  into  the 
nation’s  health  with  a  view  to  making 
recommendations  for  the  advancement 
of  private  research. 

In  her  statement  to  the  committee 
Miss  Gruber  dealt  with  two  areas  in 
which  the  committee  expressed  inter¬ 
est:  the  estimated  prevalence  of  blind¬ 
ness  in  the  United  States;  and  the  esti¬ 
mated  economic  burden  placed  upon 
the  nation  because  some  of  its  citizens 
happen  to  be  blind. 

In  presenting  testimony  on  the  first 
of  the  two  indicated  areas,  Miss  Gruber 
briefly  reviewed  the  status  of  censuses 
of  the  blind  and  outlined  some  of  the 
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difficulties  accounting  for  the  lack  of  a 
reliable  census;  and  she  presented,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  definition  of  blindness  as 
most  frequently  used  in  this  country, 
a  review  of  the  highlights  of  Dr.  Ralph 
G.  Hurlin’s  estimate  of  the  prevalence 
of  blindness.* 

The  subject  of  the  economic  burden 
of  blindness,  to  the  nation,  was  suc¬ 
cinctly  presented  in  a  set  of  facts  which 
make  meaningful  statistics,  useful  to 
workers  for  the  blind  as  well  as  to  legis¬ 
lators. 

Excerpts  of  that  portion  of  the  state¬ 
ment  follow: 

“It  is  generally  accepted  among  work¬ 
ers  in  our  field  that  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  blind  are  under  20  years  of  age 
and  that  about  50  per  cent  are  over  65 
years  of  age,  and  also  that  about  25  per 
cent  of  all  the  blind  are  employable,  and 
that  about  half  of  the  latter  can  be  em¬ 
ployed  only  in  sheltered  workshops  and 
in  home  industries,  while  the  other  half 
can  be  employed  in  competitive  indus¬ 
try  and  in  the  professions.  Applying 
these  general  accepted  percentages  to 
our  national  estimate  of  314,000  blind 
persons  in  the  United  States  as  of  July 
1,  1953,  we  would  have  31,400  under  20 
years  of  age;  157,000  over  65  years  of 
age;  36,250  employable  in  sheltered 

*  “Estimated  Prevalence  of  Blindness  in  the 
United  States” — Ralph  G.  Hurlin,  New  Outlook 
for  the  Blind,  September  1953. 
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workshops  and  in  home  industries;  and 
36,250  employable  in  competitive  in¬ 
dustry  and  in  the  professions. 

Education  and  Public  Assistance  Costs 

What  do  these  figures  mean  to  the 
economy  of  our  nation?  Conservatively 
speaking,  about  20,000  of  the  blind  per¬ 
sons  under  20  years  of  age  should  be  in 
school.  However,  according  to  our  best 
information,  only  about  7,500  are  en¬ 
rolled  at  the  present  time.  Figures  from 
the  Research  and  Statistics  Standards 
Section  of  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  show  that  it  would  cost  the 
nation  approximately  $2,000,000  per 
year  to  educate  these  7,500  if  they  w ere 
sighted !  However,  because  they  are 
blind,  it  is  costing  the  nation  approxi¬ 
mately  $15,000,000  per  year  to  educate 
them!  Blindness  here  is  adding  about 
$13,000,000  per  year  to  the  public  edu¬ 
cation  costs  of  our  nation!  However, 
for  the  record,  we  should  like  to  submit 
that  this  amount  is  not  nearly  sufficient 
to  give  the  present  number  of  blind 
children  an  education  equivalent  to 
that  which  they  might  have  had  if  they 
were  sighted.  * 

“98,536  blind  people  are  presently 
receiving  Public  Assistance  and  some  of 
them  are  receiving  medical  care  at  pub¬ 
lic  expense.  According  to  the  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Bulletin  of  August  1953  and  the 
1951  Annual  Report  of  the  then  Fed¬ 
eral  Security  Agency,  an  annual  amount 
of  about  $70,000,000  was  spent  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Assistance  grants  and  medical  care 
for  blind  people,  including  administra¬ 
tive  costs!  While  we  introduce  this  fig¬ 
ure  to  impress  you  with  the  dollar  cost 
of  blindness,  we  must,  however,  for  the 
record,  remind  you  that  the  average 
grant  of  $54.02  per  month  is  far  from 
adequate  and  if  our  government  could 
possibly  afford  it,  this  monthly  grant 
should  be  materially  increased. 


Rehabilitation  Costs 

“In  order  to  make  it  possible  for  most 
of  the  estimated  employable  blind  of 
78,500  to  become  actually  employable, 
our  federal  and  state  governments  are 
spending  annually,  about  $12,000,000 
to  administer  programs  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  for  blind  individuals!  At 
the  risk  of  being  monotonous,  I  must 
comment  again,  that  the  amount  of 
money  being  spent  for  counseling, 
training,  and  placement  of  blind  people 
is  tragically  low. 

Costs  of  Books  and  Printing 

“Supplementing  the  above-mentioned 
programs  of  Education,  Public  Assist¬ 
ance,  and  Vocational  Rehabilitation, 
our  federal  government  spends  about 
$2,500,000  per  year  to  carry  out  the 
programs  of  the  Division  of  Books  for 
the  Blind  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  of  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  of  the  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  This  amount  represents  a 
worthwhile  yet  still  inadequate  sum. 
Preferential  reduced  postage  rates  nec¬ 
essary  to  send  our  present  embossed  and 
recorded  literature  and  equipment  for 
the  blind  through  the  mails  represents 
another  investment  of  our  government 
in  helping  the  blind. 

“Public  monies,  then,  in  the  amount 
of  approximately  $98,000,000  a  year  are 
spent  on  programs  for  blind  people  in 
our  country. 

“A  rough  estimate  of  the  combined 
budgets  of  the  some  250  private  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  blind  throughout  the  nation 
is  about  $50,000,000!  .  .  .  The  combined 
total  of  public  and  private  money  spent 
each  year  for  the  blind  in  our  country 
approximates  $148,000,000!  This  figure 
does  not  include  the  several  million 
dollars  which  our  government  spends 
annually  on  a  very  special  segment  of 
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our  blind  population — the  war-blinded. 
And  lest  you  may  think  that  the  war- 
blinded  should  not  be  included  among 
those  who  might  benefit  from  medical 
research,  let  me  hasten  to  say  that  not 
all  war-blindness  is  the  result  of  direct 
enemy  action;  about  18  per  cent  is  the 
residual  of  diseases  affecting  the  eyes. 

Total  Costs  are  “Shocking” 

“These,  then,  are  the  statistics  con¬ 
cerning  the  estimated  prevalence  of 
blindness  in  the  United  States  and  the 
resultant  estimated  economic  burden 
placed  upon  the  nation:  an  average 
prevalence  rate  of  1.98  blind  persons 
per  every  thousand  population  or  314,- 
000  blind  persons  in  the  United  States 
based  on  the  general  population  figures 
of  July  1,  1953;  a  total  cost  to  the  na¬ 
tion  of  approximately  $148,000,000  each 
and  every  year!  Our  people  are  accus¬ 
tomed  these  days  to  hearing  about  large 


sums  so,  simply  for  the  sake  of  effect, 
you  might  consider  that  this  means  that 
over  the  next  ten  years,  if  blindness 
does  not  decrease  it  will  cost  the  nation 
one  and  a  half  billion  dollars,  a  shock¬ 
ing  amount,  but — even  more  shocking 
— not  nearly  enough!  .  .  . 

“As  a  government,  how  do  we  feel 
about  spending  so  many  millions  of 
dollars  each  year  to  ameliorate  the  con¬ 
dition  of  blindness  and  such  a  very 
small  amount  to  prevent  it?  As  a  gov¬ 
ernment,  have  we  not  observed  the 
shameful  exploitation  of  the  condition 
of  blindness  in  order  to  try  to  raise  pri¬ 
vate  funds  to  prevent  it?  As  a  govern¬ 
ment,  should  we  not  understand  that 
blind  people  have  already  given  enough 
when  they  have  given  their  sight;  that 
they  should  not  be  asked  to  surrender 
their  individual  and  collective  dignity 
in  addition!  Let  us  think  more  in  terms 
of  public  funds  for  public  causes!  .  .  .” 


Committee  on  Ethics  Announces  Plans 


The  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind  Committee  on  Ethics, 
which  was  elected  during  the  conven¬ 
tion  held  in  Washington  last  July,  has 
held  meetings  for  the  purpose  of  devel¬ 
oping  a  procedure  to  be  followed  for 
granting  of  the  AAWB  Seal  of  Good 
Practices  to  those  agencies  for  the  blind 
which  are  prepared  to  operate  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  Code  of  Ethics  as 
adopted  by  the  Convention. 

An  appropriate  form  of  application 
for  the  Seal  is  now  being  prepared  and 
should  be  available  by  the  time  this 
note  comes  to  the  attention  of  readers. 

Any  agency  for  the  blind  which  de¬ 
sires  to  receive  the  AAWB  Seal  of  Good 


Practice  is  invited  to  write  for  an  ap¬ 
plication  form  to  Alfred  Allen,  Secre¬ 
tary-General,  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  15  West  16th 
Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y.  When  com¬ 
pleted  in  duplicate  the  application 
form  and  the  supporting  data  required 
should  be  returned  to  Mr.  Allen  so 
that  the  committee  may  then  review  all 
the  material  submitted  in  support*  of 
the  application. 

The  members  of  the  Commitee  on 
Ethics  include  Dr.  Francis  J.  Cum¬ 
mings,  Chairman,  Miss  M.  Roberta 
Townsend,  Miss  Marjorie  S.  Hooper, 
Mr.  Stetson  K.  Ryan,  and  Mr.  Alfred 
Severson. 
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Editorially  Speaking 


The  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its 
recognition  in  an  active  manner  of  the 
great  backlog  of  research  yet  to  be  done 
in  the  field  of  education  of  the  blind. 
Acting  on  this  realization,  the  trustees 
of  the  Printing  House  have  caused  the 
establishment  of  a  Department  of  Edu¬ 
cation  Research. 

Mr.  M.  Robert  Barnett,  Executive 
Director  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  in  congratulating  the 
American  Printing  House  on  this  oc¬ 
casion  in  the  name  of  the  Foundation, 
suggested  a  truism,  but  one  which  al¬ 
ways  bears  repetition  for  the  benefit  of 
all  of  us,  when  he  voiced  the  hope  that 
waste  of  money  and  other  resources 
through  unnecessary  duplication  and 
overlapping  be  guarded  against  in  all 
such  planning  for  expansion  of  serv¬ 
ices.  We  quote  from  Mr.  Barnett's  mes¬ 
sage  to  Mr.  F.  E.  Davis,  Superintendent 
of  the  American  Printing  House,  in  this 
connection;  the  New  Outlook,  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  its  tradition  as  a  medium  for 
all  categories  of  workers  to  the  end  that 
blind  people  may  be  served  in  the  most 
effective  way  possible,  hereby  records  its 
substantial  agreement  with  the  thoughts 
expressed: 

“Announcement  of  Mr.  Ashcroft’s  ap¬ 
pointment  seems  to  bring  up  again  a  mat¬ 


ter  which  has  been  discussed  often  in  the 
past  with  us  by  many  persons  in  work  for 
the  blind.  Your  announcement  refers  to 
your  ‘sincere  desire  for  co-operation  in— 
not  duplication  of’ —  other  activities.  More 
and  more  over  the  past  few  years  it  has 
become  evident  that  if  we  who  are  sincere 
are  going  to  be  aided  in  our  intention 
there  is  a  definite  need  for  some  kind  of 
clearance  among  similar  agencies,  possibly 
even  internationally,  to  prevent  duplica¬ 
tion  of  specific  research  projects.  For  two 
or  more  agencies  to  be  interested  in  the 
whole  subject  of  one  field  of  research  is 
not  duplication— but  frequently  simulta¬ 
neous  exploration  of  identical  specific  and 
non-controversial  research  items  is,  in  our 
opinion,  a  definite  waste  of  the  funds  and 
personnel  resources  which  we  all  depend 
upon  the  public  to  provide.  We  are  not 
certain  as  to  just  how  such  clearances  can 
be  effected,  but  it  has  been  suggested  that 
a  periodically  published  research  bulletin 
would  be  at  least  one  way.  Within  the  near 
future,  the  Foundation  intends  to  activate 
such  a  service  as  a  result  of  many  months’ 
planning,  and  we  would  deem  it  a  privi¬ 
lege  to  be  able  to  report  the  research  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  American  Printing  House  as 
well  as  those  of  ours  and  all  other  agencies 
both  in  and  out  of  our  field  which  relate 
to  our  field.” 

The  New  Outlook  is  gratified  at  this 
and  other  prospects  for — as  well  as  past 
achievements  in — genuine  co-operation 
in  the  efforts  of  two  or  more  agencies. 
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Clark  and  Raverat  Honored 

on  Foundation  Day 


A  holiday  mood,  punctuated  by  for¬ 
mal  business  sessions  and  the  happy  oc¬ 
casion  of  awarding  the  Migel  Medal, 
pervaded  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  on  October  15.  For  the  sec¬ 
ond  year  the  third  Thursday  in  Octo¬ 
ber  was  observed  as  Foundation  Day, 
as  will  be  the  practice  henceforth. 

The  honored  guests  of  the  day  were 
Dr.  Harold  T.  Clark,  prominent  lawyer 
of  Cleveland  and  actively  interested  in 
work  for  the  blind  for  nearly  fifty  years, 
and  Mr.  Georges  L.  Raverat,  since  1918 
in  full-time  work  for  the  blind  in  Paris. 
Each  was  presented  with  the  Migel 
Medal  by  Miss  Helen  Keller  during  the 
afternoon  meeting,  which  was  followed 
by  a  reception  for  the  recipients  and 
their  guests. 

Nearly  Half  a  Century  of  Service 

Dr.  Clark  graduated  from  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  and  Harvard  Law  School,  and 
then  began  the  practice  of  law  in 
Cleveland  in  1906.  During  World  War  I 
he  was  assistant  to  Bernard  M.  Ba¬ 
ruch,  Chairman  of  the  War  Industries 
Board,  in  Washington  and  in  Paris 
during  the  peace  conference.  He  has 
also  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Humanities  from  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity,  and  the  Cleveland  Medal  of 
Public  Service,  as  well  as  decorations 
from  foreign  governments  including  the 
Order  of  Leopold  I,  by  Albert,  King  of 
the  Belgians. 

During  World  War  I  Mr.  Clark 
spearheaded  the  volunteer  movement 
for  hand  transcribing  books  into  braille 
for  blinded  soldiers  and  civilians,  until 
this  activity  was  taken  over  by  the 
American  Red  Cross.  He  was  a  trustee 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
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Blind  from  1938  to  1952  and  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  until  1952.  For  a  number  of  years 
he  was  vice-president  of  the  Howe  Pub¬ 
lishing  Society  for  the  Blind  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  and  has  continuously  since  its 
early  years  been  active  as  trustee  and 
vice-president  of  the  Cleveland  Society 
for  the  Blind. 

In  countless  instances  Dr.  Clark  has 
given  his  energies  and  talents  without 
stint,  providing  wise  counsel  and  un¬ 
limited  enthusiasm  to  the  work  of  many 
local  and  national  agencies  for  the 
blind.  His  helpful  influence  was  an  im¬ 
petus  to  the  World  Conference  on 
Work  for  the  Blind  in  1931. 

Raverat  Active  in  European  Countries 

Since  its  beginning  Mr.  Raverat 
headed  the  American  Braille  Press  in 
Paris  and  has  been  European  Director 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  Over¬ 
seas  Blind  since  its  reorganization.  He 
started  his  career  as  a  journalist  in  the 
financial  section  of  a  leading  Paris 
paper.  He  served  for  a  time  in  the 
French  Army  during  World  War  I, 
and  upon  being  temporarily  discharged 
on  account  of  disability,  joined  in  the 
service  of  the  war-blinded  with  Mr. 
George  A.  Kessler,  an  American.  After 
organizing  committees  in  France  to  as¬ 
sist  French,  Belgian  and  British  war- 
blinded  men,  and  making  several  trips 
to  the  United  States  in  behalf  of  the 
work  in  Paris,  he  was  recalled  to  the 
Army  and  served  until  the  Armistice. 

At  that  time  he  was  appointed  for¬ 
eign  secretary  of  the  Permanent  Blind 
Relief  War  Fund  which  extended  its 
help  to  all  countries  of  the  Allied  Na¬ 
tions. 
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He  pioneered  in  France  in  improved 
methods  of  printing  braille,  and  in 
France  and  the  English-speaking  coun¬ 
tries  he  was  a  champion  of  grade  2 
braille. 

Mr.  Raverat  became  increasingly  ac¬ 
tive  in  international  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  blind.  He  was  the  instigator  in 
1929  of  an  International  Conference 
whose  purpose  was  the  standardization 
of  braille  music  notation.  In  1931  he 
organized  European  participation  in 
the  World  Conference  on  Work  for 
the  Blind.  In  nearly  a  dozen  European 
countries  he  assisted  in  setting  up 
braille  printing  plants  and  workshops 
for  the  blind.  He  was  vice-chairman 
of  the  Organizing  Committee  for  the 
1949  meeting  in  Oxford  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind.  In  recognition  of  the  part  he 
played  in  more  recent  years  in  setting 
up  the  World  Council  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind  he  was  made  an  honorary 
member. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  Louis  Braille 
centenary  celebration  in  1952  Mr.  Ra¬ 
verat  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Offi¬ 
cer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor;  he  was  a 
Knight  in  that  Order  since  1931. 

Other  decorations  received  by  him  in 
appreciation  of  his  valued  services  in¬ 
cluded  those  from  the  governments  of: 
Poland:  Officer  of  the  Order  Polonia 
Restitute;  Portugal:  Officer  of  the 
Order  Benemerencia;  Rumania:  Knight 
of  the  Order  Carmen  Sylbia;  Yugo¬ 
slavia:  Officer  of  the  Order  of  St.  Sava; 
Annam:  Knight  of  the  Order  of  the 
Dragon;  Belgium:  Chevalier  Order  of 
Leopold. 

Presentations  by  Miss  Keller 

Miss  Keller  spoke  as  follows  in  pre¬ 
senting  the  Migel  Medal  to  Mr.  Ra¬ 
verat: 

Mr.  Ziegler,  Monsieur  Raverat,  Mr. 

Clark  and  Mr.  Migel, 

Because  I  have  such  great  faith  in 


you,  Cher  Georges,  I  am  delighted  to 
present  to  you  the  Migel  Medal  for 
Outstanding  Services  to  the  Blind. 
It  is  not  only  for  your  splendid  work 
that  we  celebrate,  but  also  your  in¬ 
exhaustible  mine  of  goodwill. 

We  have  been  proud  to  know  you, 
a  man  of  warm,  generous,  frank 
temperament  as  the  head  of  the  work 
for  the  blind  in  France  and  as  Euro¬ 
pean  Director.  It  has  inspired  us  to 
watch  your  continuous  struggle  to 
elevate  the  environment  of  the  sight¬ 
less  and  to  quicken  confidence  in 
their  capacity  of  self-support  and 
achievement  on  a  level  with  those 
who  see.  With  tireless  enthusiasm 
you  were  always  searching  out  new 
ways  to  rehabilitate  them — the  Un¬ 
ion  of  the  Blind  of  France  and  en¬ 
abling  the  gifted  ones  to  win  recog¬ 
nition. 

That  is  why  there  was  magic  for 
me  in  the  meetings  I  attended  in 
Paris  last  year.  O  the  noble  dignity 
of  the  Sorbonne!  O  the  grandeur  of 
the  immortal  light  that  radiated 
from  the  Anniversary  of  Louis 
Braille  at  the  Pantheon! 

In  a  sense  it  was  realizing  William 
Nelson  Cromwell’s  idea  of  service  to 
all  the  blind.  Certainly  that  Anniver¬ 
sary  put  the  sightless  on  the  map  of 
the  world  and  brought  home  to  me 
the  tremendous  importance  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind  and  of  your  services  through 
its  activities.  The  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  Overseas  Blind  is  not  only 
American  in  origin,  but  also  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  a  global  movement  which 
I  greatly  desire  to  grow  and  expand 
until  its  inner  light  penetrates  the 
darkness  of  the  fourteen  million 
blind  who  are  still  waiting  for  a  de¬ 
liverer.  Yes,  it  is  a  vast  undertaking 
but  it  reflects  the  world  outlook  of 
the  Gospel  of  Brotherhood  and  Har¬ 
mony.  I  myself  have  witnessed  in  my 
travels  the  wonderful  results  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  Overseas 
Blind.  That  is  what  commands  my 
wholehearted  devotion,  and  the 
medal  I  hand  to  you  has  a  doubly 
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precious  significance.  Our  words  of 
praise  and  honor  will  pass,  but  your 
deeds  of  beneficience  will  be  your 
living  memorial  forever. 

In  her  presentation  to  Dr.  Clark, 
Miss  Keller  said: 

Now,  with  heart-warming  emo¬ 
tion,  I  present  to  you,  Mr.  Harold 
T.  Clark,  the  Migel  Medal. 

We  are  most  grateful  to  you,  not 
only  for  your  many  years  of  services 
to  the  blind,  but  also  for  the  con¬ 
stancy  with  which  you  have  stood 
behind  all  progressive  movements  in 
their  behalf.  There  is  nothing  like 
a  sincere  friend  to  keep  a  movement 
going  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  secure 
steady  public  interest. 

How  proud  I  was  to  take  part  in 
the  meeting  of  the  Cleveland  Society 
for  the  Blind  a  year  ago  last  Feb¬ 
ruary!  Then  I  realized  what  a  power 
you  had  been  for  good  in  the  up-to- 
date  activities  for  their  rehabilita¬ 
tion. 

And  what  a  precious  prop  you 
have  been  to  the  American  Founda- 
ton  for  the  Blind!  Through  you  we 
have  experienced  a  co-operation  that 
alone  clears  a  way  amid  ceaseless 
obstructions  and  misinformation  to 
the  final  triumph  of  the  blind. 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  generous 
goodwill  with  which  you  have  up¬ 
held  my  efforts  for  the  deaf-blind 
Thanks  to  you,  dear  Mr.  Clark,  and 
others,  I  can  leave  my  work  when 
God  calls  me  feeling  that  those 


doubly  handicapped  have  better  op¬ 
portunities  to  achieve  usefulness  and 
the  joy  of  normal  living  than  when 
the  light  of  hope  first  shone  upon  my 
shipwrecked  life. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  members  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind  Corporation,  re¬ 
ports  of  the  officers  were  made  and 
trustees  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year.  The  only  change  in  membership 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  that  of  the 
election  of  Captain  M.  C.  Robinson, 
Vancouver,  B.  C.,  who  has  become  a 
trustee  by  virtue  of  his  election  last 
summer  as  president  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Another  formal  meeting  of  the  day 
was  that  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  work  of  the  Foundation 
during  the  past  year  was  reviewed,  the 
year  just  beginning  surveyed,  and  other 
routine  business  transacted.  A  luncheon 
followed  in  which  the  trustees  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
the  American  Foundation  for  Over¬ 
seas  Blind,  respectively,  joined. 

The  business  meetings  and  the  lunch¬ 
eon  were  presided  over  by  Mr.  William 
Ziegler,  Jr.,  president  of  the  two  Foun¬ 
dations. 

All  personnel  of  the  AFB,  AFOB  and 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind  par¬ 
ticipated  in  a  reception  at  the  close  of 
the  day,  in  the  headquarters  on  West 
16th  Street,  New  York. 


AMERICAN  RATTAN  AND  REED  MFG.  CO. 

268  Norman  Avenue,  Brooklyn  22,  N.  Y. 

Manufacturers  of  long  selected  chair  cane, 
cane  webbing,  reed  spline,  and  basketry 
reed  for  over  one  hundred  twenty-two  years. 
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Award  of  Americas  Foundation 

Presented  to  Helen  Keller 


In  an  impressive  private  ceremony 
at  her  Connecticut  home  on  October 
12,  Helen  Keller  was  presented  with  the 
!953  Award  of  the  Americas  Founda¬ 
tion.  This  Foundation  was  created  in 
1942,  the  450th  birthday  of  the  Amer¬ 
icas,  as  an  instrument  for  the  growth 
of  good  will  between  the  countries  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  award 
includes  the  grant  of  a  scholarship  to 
a  Latin  American  student  of  Miss 
Keller’s  choosing. 

The  citation,  presented  by  Mr.  John 
A.  Zellers,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
the  Americas  Foundation,  read  in  part, 
“Whereas,  The  Americas  Foundation  is 
dedicated  to  the  causes  of  unity  among 
the  nations  of  the  new  world  as  the 
greatest  single  contribution  our  peo¬ 
ples  can  make  toward  lasting  peace  on 
earth  to  which  all  mankind  aspires,  and 
Whereas,  That  unity  must  be  manifest 
in  the  lives  and  works  of  countless  fel¬ 
low  Americans  as  well  as  in  the  official 
acts  of  our  respective  governments  .  .  . 
Now  therefore  be  it  Resolved,  That  the 
Americas  Foundation  on  the  461st 
birthday  of  the  Americas  hereby  pre¬ 
sents  this  scroll  to  Helen  Keller,  noble 
soul,  faultless  steward  and  never-failing 
friend  of  the  deaf-blind  who  in  the  Co¬ 
lumbus  tradition  has  overcome  incredi¬ 
ble  obstacles  to  bring  fresh  hope  and 
light  into  a  darkened  world  and  to  chart 
a  new  course  of  neighborliness  and  com¬ 
passion  among  the  children  of  all  of 
the  Americas!” 

Others  present  at  the  ceremony  in¬ 
cluded  Mr.  Farris  A.  Flint  and  Paul 
D.  Miller,  President  and  Secretary  re¬ 


spectively  of  the  Americas  Foundation, 
and  Mr.  Eric  T.  Boulter,  Field  Director 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  Over¬ 
seas  Blind. 

In  accepting  this  notable  tribute 
Miss  Keller  said,  “Deeply  I  feel  the 
necessity  of  greater  understanding  of 
international  relationships  and  of  closer 
union  between  the  peoples  in  the  West¬ 
ern  Hemisphere  if  peace  is  to  be 
achieved.  My  recent  visit  to  Latin 
America  convinced  me  that  through 
inter-American  goodwill  and  exchange 
of  progressive  ideas  far  advances  can  be 
made  toward  a  bright,  rich  future  for 
all  fellow  Americans.” 

Probably  the  most  memorable  event 
in  the  international  field  of  service  to 
the  blind  and  deaf-blind  was  Miss 
Keller’s  tour  of  Latin  American  coun¬ 
tries  last  spring,  reported  briefly  in 
earlier  editions  of  the  Outlook.  Soon 
we  hope  to  publish  Miss  Keller’s  per¬ 
sonal  account  of  this  historic  mission. 

During  her  tour  Miss  Keller  devoted 
much  of  her  time  toward  convincing 
government  officials  and  workers  for 
the  blind  that  the  efforts  and  experi¬ 
ences  of  all  countries  must  be  pooled 
so  that  through  mutual  co-operation  a 
continent-wide  network  of  services 
might  be  evolved  that  would  bring  ap¬ 
propriate  assistance  to  every  blind  and 
deaf-blind  citizen  of  the  Americas.  We 
are  happy  to  announce  that  early  op¬ 
portunity  is  to  be  provided  for  such 
an  exchange  of  views  through  the  Pan- 
American  Conference  on  Work  for  the 
Blind  and  Prevention  of  Blindness  to 
be  held  in  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil  from  June 
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nth  to  17th,  1954  under  the  joint  spon¬ 
sorship  of  the  American  Foundation 
for  Overseas  Blind,  Foundation  of 
Books  for  the  Blind  in  Brazil  and  the 
Committee  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind 
of  the  Pan-American  Association  of 
Ophthalmology.  This  is  expected  to 
lead  to  a  remarkable  upsurge  of  inter¬ 
ested  activity  for  the  betterment  of  con¬ 
ditions  among  blind  people  throughout 
this  hemisphere. 

In  her  travels  throughout  the  world 
as  Counselor  to  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  Overseas  Blind  Miss  Keller  has 


come  to  be  recognized  not  merely  as 
the  greatest  living  champion  of  the 
handicapped,  but  even  more  as  a  sym¬ 
bol  of  all  that  is  good  in  mankind.  Her 
own  example  combined  with  the  under¬ 
standing  aid  she  has  unfailingly  ex¬ 
tended  to  governments  and  peoples 
across  the  globe  have  contributed  im¬ 
measurably  toward  bringing  the  nations 
of  the  world  to  full  understanding  of 
the  dignity  and  inherent  worth  of  the 
individual.  In  so  doing  Miss  Keller  has, 
without  doubt,  played  an  important 
part  in  promoting  peace  and  good  will.. 


New  York  State  Commission 
Celebrates  40th  Anniversary 


A  Dinner  in  honor  of  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  New 
York  State  Commission  for  the  Blind 
was  held  October  1,  1953,  at  the  Wal¬ 
dorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York  City. 

About  two  dozen  agencies  operating 
in  the  state,  or  with  national  head¬ 
quarters  in  the  state,  acted  as  sponsors. 

Governor  Thomas  E.  Dewey  sent  a 
message  of  greetings,  which  were  read 
by  Mrs.  Blanche  P.  Gilman,  chairman 
of  the  Commission,  who  presided.  The 
Governor  praised  the  Commission  and 
the  voluntary  agencies  that  have, 
throughout  the  years,  co-operated  with 
it. 

“This  collaboration  has  not  only  en¬ 
abled  many  thousands,  formerly  ren¬ 
dered  helpless  by  their  affliction,  to  do 
useful  work,  to  enjoy  their  lives  and  to 
take  their  places  in  society,”  the  Gover- 
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nor’s  letter  said,  “but  has  also  pre¬ 
vented  blindness  in  many  other  thou¬ 
sands  by  a  program  of  education  and 
by  timely  treatment.” 

In  the  course  of  the  evening  the  Com¬ 
mission  presented  citations  to  three 
blind  persons — Miss  Helen  Keller,  Wil¬ 
liam  C.  Handy,  composer  of  the  “St. 
Louis  Blues”,  and  Peter  J.  Salmon, 
executive  director  of  the  Brooklyn  In¬ 
dustrial  Home  for  the  Blind.  The  oc¬ 
casion  was  enlivened  by  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  “St.  Louis  Blues”  by  Mr.  Handy 
on  the  trumpet.  The  eighty-year-old  Mr.. 
Handy  won  his  hearers  from  the  first 
strains  of  the  music,  and  by  his  mag¬ 
netic  personality.  He  remarked  on  the 
coincidence  that  the  “St.  Louis  Blues” 
written  by  a  homesick  man  on  a  levee, 
was  composed  the  same  year  that  the 
Commission  was  founded. 
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Another  gratifying  gesture  during  the 
evening  was  the  presentation  to  Miss 
Grace  Harper  by  the  New  York  State 
Federation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind, 
of  a  scroll  conferring  honorary  life 
membership  in  the  Federation. 

Commissioner  Robert  T.  Lansdale 
of  the  State  Department  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare,  in  an  address  before  the  gathering, 
paid  public  tribute  to  Miss  Harper, 
who  was  director  for  more  than  thirty 
years  of  the  Commission’s  history  and 
who  retired  only  last  year.  “Much  of 
what  we  celebrate  here  stems  from  the 
dynamic  leadership  of  Grace  Harper,” 
Commissioner  Lansdale  said. 

The  Commissioner  stated  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  Commission  to  be  “to  enlist 
all  facilities  and  services,  local  and 
state  and  national,  to  prevent  blindness 
and  to  serve  the  blind.”  The  voluntary 
agencies,  said  Mr.  Lansdale,  showed 
the  need  for  a  commission  and  they 
liave  always  participated  and  coun¬ 
seled,  by  example  and  otherwise,  in  the 
service  that  needed  to  be  performed.  He 
expressed  gratitude  to  the  voluntary 
agencies,  to  the  state’s  educators,  medi¬ 
cal  profession,  industrialists,  and  to  the 
Commission  members  and  the  staff. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Julius  Marks, 
Senior  Rabbi  of  Congregation  Em- 
manu-El,  New  York,  addressed  the 
gathering,  and  urged  the  pursuit  of 
understanding,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  service.  “This  is  a  living  organization 
because  it  is  functioning  through  under¬ 
standing,”  said  Rabbi  Marks.  Quoting 
from  Holy  Scripture,  “Give  me  under¬ 
standing,  O  Lord,  and  I  shall  live,”  he 
said,  “what  understanding  has  accom¬ 


plished  for  the  blind  in  New  York  State 
is  demonstrated  in  the  results  of  the 
Commission’s  work,  and  that  of  all 
other  agencies.” 

Dr.  David  F.  Gillette,  a  member  of 
the  Commission,  prepared  a  historical 
review  of  the  Commission,  which  was 
distributed  among  the  guests. 

The  complete  membership  of  the 
Commission  at  present  is:  Mrs.  Blanche 
P.  Gilman,  New  York  City,  Chairman; 
Miss  Madeleine  W.  Smith,  Brooklyn, 
Vice-Chairman;  David  F.  Gillette,  M.D., 
Syracuse;  Winthrop  K.  Howe,  Jr., 
Rochester;  John  P.  Patterson,  Buffalo. 
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flews  briefs 


George  M.  Gillespie  of  Monrovia, 
Calif.,  has  been  appointed  as  field 
representative  of  the  Blinded  Veterans 
Association.  Mr.  Gillespie  is  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  and  a  past 
president  of  the  BVA.  He  graduated 
from  Occidental  College  last  June  with 
a  bachelor’s  degree  in  personnel  psy¬ 
chology  and  counseling.  His  objective 
in  his  new  position  is  to  help  men  over¬ 
come  difficulties  which  have  prevented 
their  becoming  integrated  in  the  pro¬ 
ductive  life  of  their  communities. 
- ■ - 

Byron  M.  Smith,  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Minneapolis  Society  for  the 
Blind,  has  announced  staff  changes  at 
the  Society  as  follows: 

Jesse  A.  Woodring,  formerly  a  re¬ 
habilitation  and  placement  counselor 
of  the  division  of  services  for  the  blind 
in  Kansas,  has  taken  over  supervision 
of  the  pre-vocational  training  course. 
Mr.  Woodring,  who  is  visually  handi¬ 
capped  himself,  received  his  master’s 
degree  in  psychology  at  Michigan  State 
College. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Gripp  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Society  as  director  of  the 
preschool  department.  She  is  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
Child  Welfare  Institute,  where  she  spe¬ 
cialized  in  work  with  the  nursery  school 
child.  She  has  had  a  number  of  years 
of  teaching  experience  in  this  field. 
Under  her  direction,  the  teacher  train¬ 
ing  program  of  the  University  Child 
Welfare  Institute  will  be  continued  at 
the  Society. 

Mrs.  Annette  Sumada  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  as  case  work  supervisor.  She  is 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Hawaii, 
where  she  majored  in  social  work.  She 


worked  for  several  years  with  blind 
children  and  adults  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 


The  graduate  training  course  in  edu¬ 
cation  of  the  blind  that  for  over  thirty 
years  was  known  as  the  “Harvard  Class” 
is  now  being  given  co-operatively  by  the 
Perkins  Institution  and  Boston  Uni¬ 
versity.  Inaugurated  by  Dr.  Edward  E. 
Allen,  then  director  of  Perkins,  and  Dr. 
Henry  W.  Holmes,  then  dean  of  the 
Harvard  School  of  Graduate  Education, 
the  course  has  become  famous  in  this 
country  and  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
The  program  as  of  this  year  is  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Francis  Keppel,  of 
Boston  University. 

- ■ - 

The  Braille  Institute  of  America,  in 
Los  Angeles,  dedicated  its  new  building 
on  September  22.  The  building  houses 
an  auditorium,  class  rooms,  and  recrea¬ 
tion  rooms.  J.  Robert  Atkinson  is  vice- 
president  and  managing  director  of 
the  Institute. 


Founder’s  Day  was  celebrated  by  the 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brook¬ 
lyn,  New  York,  on  September  30  with 
an  open  house.  On  that  date  60  years 
ago,  Eben  Porter  Morford,  then  about 
27,  opened  a  small  shop  and  accepted 
a  blind  man  for  training.  Morford  had 
been  accidentally  blinded  ten  years 
before,  and  had  completed  his  schooling 
at  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Blind.  Today,  thanks  to 
the  wise  and  able  guidance  of  Peter  J. 
Salmon  over  the  past  36  years,  the  serv¬ 
ices,  characterized  by  humaneness  and 
friendliness,  cover  many  specializations 
and  extend  to  blind  persons  from  nurs¬ 
ery  school  age  to  old  age. 

- ■ - 

Recently  Mr.  Alexander  Anderson 
was  added  to  the  staff  of  the  Cleveland 
Society  for  the  Blind  as  administrative 
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assistant.  He  will  be  in  general  charge 
of  the  Social  Service  program. 

Mr.  Anderson  is  a  graduate  of  John 
Carroll  University  and  secured  his 
master’s  degree  in  case  work  from  the 
School  of  Applied  Social  Sciences  of 
Western  Reserve  University.  He  has 
had  a  year  of  advanced  training  in 
group  work.  He  has  held  case  and 
group  work  positions  in  two  Cleveland 
agencies  and  served  as  assistant  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Group  Work  Council  of  the 
Cleveland  Welfare  Federation,  and  was 
executive  director  of  the  Cleveland 
office  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
High  Blood  Pressure.  He  served  six 
years  in  the  United  States  Army 
Counter  Intelligence  Corps. 

— — - ■ - 

The  December  issue  of  McCall’s 
magazine,  appearing  on  the  newsstands 
November  23,  carries  an  article  which 
should  be  of  great  interest  to  all  Out¬ 
look  readers:  “Our  Daughter  is  Blind” 


by  Mrs.  Margaret  Johnson  of  Willow 
brook,  California.  Copies  of  this  article 
are  being  reprinted  for  distribution 
through  the  Library  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  It  was  placed 
with  national  magazine  by  the  Founda¬ 
tion’s  office  of  Public  Education. 

— - - n - 

Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Director  Emeri¬ 
tus  of  Perkins  Institution  and  Massa¬ 
chusetts  School  for  the  Blind,  con¬ 
ducted  a  series  of  lectures  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Lowell  Institute,  Bos¬ 
ton,  during  November. 

Under  the  general  heading  “Social 
Aspects  of  Blindness”  Dr.  Farrell’s  lec¬ 
tures  included:  Definition  and  Extent 
of  Blindness;  Blind  Bards  of  Early 
Days;  First  Attempts  to  Educate  the 
Blind;  Training  the  Blind  to  Contrib¬ 
ute;  Tools  of  Learning  without  Sight; 
Compensation  for  Visual  Impairment; 
The  Deaf-Blind  and  their  Needs; 
Causes  and  Cures  of  Blindness. 


Jn  Zhis  Issue 


Kitty  O’Neil,  whose  very  lively  article 
on  the  newly  instituted  Volunteer  Visitors 
^Service  of  the  Brooklyn  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind  appears  on  page  296,  has 
had  a  very  interesting  and  varied  career. 
Trained  for  the  concert  stage  at  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  she  has 
■sung  in  light  opera,  and  in  musical  comedy. 
In  1926  she  came  to  the  IHB  to  entertain 
•at  a  Christmas  Party,  a  visit  which  even¬ 
tuated  in  professional  association;  later  she 
helped  to  organize  a  glee  club  and  the 
Light  Buoy  quartet  for  the  Home.  In  1931 
she  joined  the  staff  as  director  of  social 
service  and  served  in  that  capacity  until 
the  spring  of  1953  when  she  took  over  the 
■organization  of  the  Volunteer  Visitors  Serv¬ 
ice  to  carry  a  needed  service  into  the  homes 
•of  the  blind.  Her  article  was  first  delivered 
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as  a  paper  at  the  1953  convention  of  the 
New  York  State  Federation  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind. 


Miss  Geraldine  Scholl  is  elementary  super¬ 
visor  at  the  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind 
and  is  also  in  charge  of  the  teacher  training 
program  there.  Miss  Scholl  does  the  psy¬ 
chological  testing  in  that  school.  Her  other 
teaching  experience  includes  summer  classes 
at  the  University  of  Michigan,  Michigan 
State  College,  and  Northern  Michigan  Col¬ 
lege  of  Education.  She  has  a  Bachelor  degree 
from  Marygrove  College  and  a  Masters  from 
Wayne  University,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Perkins-Harvard  Training  Class,  besides 
having  done  graduate  work  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Michigan  and  Michigan  State 
College. 
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This  photograph  was  taken  at  a  meeting  in  Chicago,  November  28th  and  29th,  1952, 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  studying  competencies  needed  by  teachers  of  blind 
children,  in  connection  with  the  study  being  conducted  by  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  and  the  Association  for  the  Aid  of  Crippled  Children,  “Qualifications  and 
Preparation  of  Teachers  of  Exceptional  Children.”  Reading  from  left  to  right,  the 
participants  are:  Mrs.  Florence  Henderson,  Assistant  Professor,  San  Francisco  State  Col¬ 
lege;  Miss  lone  Biggs,  Teacher,  Texas  School  for  the  Blind;  Dr.  Samuel  A.  Kirk,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Education,  University  of  Illinois,  consultant  to  the  study;  Miss  Georgie  Lee  Abel, 
Consultant  in  Education,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  chairman  of  the  com¬ 
mittee;  Miss  Geraldine  School,  Elementary  Supervisor,  Michigan  State  School  for  the 
Blind;  Mr.  Edward  J.  Waterhouse,  Director,  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind;  Dr.  Pauline  Powers,  Teacher,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  Mr.  Everett 
Wilcox,  Principal,  Oregon  School  for  the  Blind. 
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Dr.  Helen  Keller  being  greeted  in  Cairo  by  Dr.  Taha  Housain  Pasha,  blind  Egyptian 
scholar  and  author,  when  she  and  her  companion,  Miss  Polly  Thomson,  traveled  through 
countries  of  the  Near  East  last  year.  Dr.  Housain  is  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts,  Fuacf  I 
University,  and  is  an  outstanding  man  of  letters  in  the  Arabic-speaking  world.  * 
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Denver  Post  Photo 

Dr.  Walter  Stromer  is  a  World  War  II  blinded  veteran  who  teaches  at  Denver  Univer¬ 
sity.  Here  he  demonstrates  his  “speedup”  record  player  which  he  operates  at  double  speed 
to  read  300  words  per  minute. 
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I  he  Megascope,  a  New  Aid  for  the  Near  Blind 
1  HIS  mechanical  aid  to  those  who  have  low  vision  will  magnify  ink  print  letters  or  other 
material  25  times  without  undue  distortion,  and  reproduce  them  on  a  screen  for  con¬ 
venient  reading.  The  machine  is  one  of  the  many  appliances  designed  under  the  direction 
of  the  Technical  Research  Department  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 
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PHILADELPHIA  WEEK  FOR  THE  BLIND  EXHIBIT 

Annuallv  Gimbels  of  Philadelphia  provides  window  space  for  the  Philadelphia  Week  for  the  Blind.  In  the  window  this  year 

The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia  attractively  displayed  its  serv  ices.  The  Library  circulates  more  books  for  the  blind  than  any 
other  library  in  the  world. 
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Miss  Helen  Keller,  accompanied  by  Miss  Polly  Thomson,  boarding  the  plane  at  New 
\  ork  International  Airport,  bound  for  Cairo  and  Near  Eastern  countries. 
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L.  L.  Watts,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Virginia  Commission  for  the  Blind,  accepts  the 
Shotwell  Award  from  William  S.  Ratchford,  Secretary  and  Superintendent  of  the  Mary¬ 
land  Workshop  for  the  Blind.  The  presentation  was  made  at  the  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  in  Washington  D.  C.,  on  July  16,  1953 
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A  Workshop  on  the  Education  of  Blind  Children  was  conducted  at  George  Peabody  College  for  Teach¬ 
ers,  and  sponsored  by  the  AFB,  during  the  summer  of  1953.  The  picture  shows  the  61  students  from  23 
states  and  3  foreign  countries  as  they  assembled  in  the  Joint  University  Library  where  the  course  was 
offered. 
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A  Corner  in  the  Southwest  Rehabilitation  Center  for  the  Blind 
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Harold  T.  Clark  of  Cleveland. 
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